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British Chiefs of Stulf advanced 
* proposition which, in spile of 
: .miraculously inspired lunacy, has 
! iiuriied to this day at the heart of 
? inch of what passes for military 
miking in this country, fn a paper 
'Imperial Defence dated June 22. 
926, the following statement 
;/tt.irs. a peerless gem for the con- 
ijisseur’.s collection : 

Ihe size of the forces of the Crown 
-uniaineil by Great Britain is governed 
various conditions peculiar to each 
mice, and is not arrived at by any 
jiculotions of the requirements of 
!,«ign policy, nor is it possible that 
icy should ever be so calculated. 

fie are, in other words, here because 
(e're here heenuse we’re here. Those 
:.ho subscribe to the theory that 
armed forces should be designed to 
implement the nation’s chosen exter- 
n] policies should therefore rid their 
, rinds of such childish delusions ; it 
5 the size and shape of the armed 
forces, their recruiting rate, their 
equipment and their conditions of 
mice which matter, and those 
dkirged with the formulation of 
foreign and defence policy had better 
ader their aHairs accordingly. 

If anyone doubts that some people 
nil] think like this, consider one 
mple fact. It is that this country is 
tow almost entirely without an eft'cc* 
5v. military reserve, although its re- 
jdor forces have been contracted to a 
level at which it is possible to deal 
Mth the crisis in Northern Ireland 
on!: at the cost of withdrawing units 
Miii he already debilitated British 
Army of the Rhine. The reason for 
Ms defies comprehension. It must 
fc obvious to the most .superficial 
observer of the military scene that 
“hen the standing military establish- 
wnt of a country is progressively 
Sliced, whatever may be the stra- 
k8ic context, the need for an effective 
[««ve structure is correspondingly 
increased ; but to the Chiefs of Stnff 
it has apparently seemed expedient 
to provide the regular forces with 
.complicated modern equipment, 
often arguably irrelevant to the task 
•they are required to perform, rather 
than to divert some of their resources 
|to the provision of an adequate 
reserve. In their obsession with the 
wines of all-regular forces— on 
^session glossily reflected in the 
blest essay in Madison Avenue-type 
•demiting publicity — they have 
^gfected, or deliberately , rejected, 
!°nc,df the fundamental principles of 
•ir. * • 

5 Even those 1 not deeply versed in 
“Hilary concepts might be expected 
0 remember the experience pf 1939,; 
wen the Field Force of five regular 
Yjslons had to be expanded to fifty 
livislbqs on the outbreak pf war. 
Mthough .there , was then a properly 
«8anized Territorial. Army, and al- 
“Ugh the War Office handled the 
Mansion , with admirable skill, the 
was a British Army to a very 
extent Inadequately equipped 
l °« badly trained, Commanded by 
^r-prombted officers and admfnls-. 
***° by inexperienced staffs. Jt .i? 
JJ‘Wly ' that there will be another 
fWnk/rk to enable the British Army, 
Ui is ever caught again Ih :suclr a 
Pstnre, to expand and train at its 
MSUre. 

The ntilt'udi.to teseryes, hovuever, 
* Only a reflection pf o persistent 
totiCiency in! our overall military 
Panning ; and a study of British 
Petehce policy since the turn of the 
PJJtatyr provides material for some 
^Jr^stiDg.: abeculation about its 
ouree. Michael. Howard, whose 
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•esearches have brought to light the 
jizarre declaration of military 
ihilosophy quoted at the beginning 
jf this article, has recently traced, 
with bis customary skill and 
irbanlty, the development of military 
Ihinking through two world wars— 
from the great days of imperial 
lefence to the hard contemporary 
leccssities of the European commit- 
nent. He describes the extraordinary 
lituntion between the ware when 

a spite of- all Mr ChurchiU could do 
io prevent it, the Navy continued to pre- 
>arc doggedly for a war with Japan, os 


the Royal Air Force continued to pre- 
pare doggedly for a wur with France. 
The Army showed little interest in either. 
In so far us it visualized u conflict with 
any major power, it hud in mind yet n 
third adversary, the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the hierarchy of all 
three services displayed varying 
degrees of strategic astigmatism is 
less significant than the almost total 
failure to take account of political 
realities. A similar obscurantism 
seems to have afflicted them in J938, 
when the Foreign Office, not needing 
extra-sensory perception to judge the 


trend of events, suggested that there 
might l»c some staff talks with the 
Belgians and the French. The reply 
of the Chiefs of Stuff, shorn of its 
more flatulent elaborations, was I hut 
the Army had nothing to offer the 
French and that il would be unwise 
to hold Air or Naval stuff talks 
because they might bring about ‘' the 
irreconcilable. suspicion and hostility 
of Germany ” 1 One can only sur- 
mise that the document incorporating 
these astonishing statements a few 
months before the outbreak of war 
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ttiis dialled by someone In :m ad- 
v it need Mate «il meni.il fatigue. 

Bill perhaps I he most depressing in- 
dictment i*l military planning he- 
tween the wars in reflected in what 
Frolcs.nr (toward describes as one 
»l ihe most remaikiible lac In in >|ie 
w hole history of British ilctenei- policv 
namely that ihe Royal Air I'otve, 
wliicli since IU I S had based its fiiiiio 
strategic doctrine on llie vital role ot 
strategic bombing in any ftiLti.j war, 
htul bt'fori' 1**37 t urrit;! nm ire ■ .uiiflios 
of how thi.\ wax tu limlly tn bo dove. 
flic si tidies which it linally did carry 
out in 1937 revealed, as the Official 
War History so starkly pul it, 

(bill ihe re was iiu clu:u idea what was 
iipcrutioiKilh- pn.ssihle, \vh;\1 taieuis 
csmiIiI he reached, lu>w far they could 
be hit. what w null I happen to them if 
they wcic hit. oi vs Inn were likely to be 
the casualties incm red. 

Or, as Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir Joint Slessor put it more 
disarmingly in his memoirs: “Our 
belief in the bomber was intuitive . . . 
a matter of faith.” In oilier words 
Ihe whole raison d'etre of llie Koy.il 
Air Force as :m iiulv|iciulcitl seiv iee 
was bused on cousiilerably less re- 
search than would normally he re- 
garded as adequate preparation for a 
wager on a liorse-i aee . 

Although it would be loolish to 
suggest (hat the record of the mili- 
tary establishments through two 
world wars was one of unrelieved in- 
competence, it is against the back- 
ground of this kind of experience 
that il is necessary to consider the 
role uf the Chiefs of Stall, especially 
in peacetime. Their function*; f\ll into 
three main categories— direct coturoi 
by each service chief of las own ser- 
vice : joint advice on the country's 
broad military strategy ; and .super- 
vision of operational commands. 
The continued existence of tlirco 
autonomous services may seem to 
some people a shade archaic, but tho 
efforts of a succession of govern- 
ments dl both parties to unify the 
three services into a single defence 
force have been effectively neutral- 
ized by a rearguard action which has 
been more meticulously planned than 
many a battlefield campaign. The 
military professionals hnvc, wilh a 
wealth of s|>cciul pleading, resisted in 
lurn the abolition of service minis- 
tries, the full realization of an inte- 
grated defence ministry, increased 
powers for the chief of the defcnco 
staff, and virtually any attempt to 
diminish or dilute the authority or 
prestige of tho individual firmed ser- 
vices, with their idiosyncratic habits ■ 
of dress, organization, nnd udminisr 
trillion. 

The sacred cows, of tradition and 
morale have been used, with great 
skill. -and resource, to obstruct , the 
traffic •’ on any* road : leading to 1 
rational policies which uppepr io the ; 
guardians of the military mystique .\ 

. to be Inconsistent with “the various. 

' conditions peculiar to each service ,’V 
The Army, for example, has lavished 
upon resisting the logical develops 
m'ent of n corps of infantry, nn in- 
genuity which would ; be commend- ! 
able, not to sny astonishing, if it were j 
devoted to mqre Iniogihaliye cqpseS.' J 
Regiments, of infantry- have, been l | 
, amqlgBmntcdj disbanded, rccoiiaiitU’ | 
ted, reduced to company strength, 3 
and generally subjected to all .imm- J 
ncr of statistical and organizational, 4 
indignities. In die somewhat pu*p’ j 
d ox leal Interests of ” preserving; ; tlj4ir .1 
traditions”. . . : !• 

. At one time, It seemed that, the • 
Army Deparlment, in the ..sac red • 
n am c of regiment id , system could, to 
use the memorable imago of one of 
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l.ord Wigg'x sirmy coinr.uTes, 1 U 1 any- 
thing In the in tonify nun except put 
him in (he family way; hut, :rt 
George Wigg grimly reminded his 
friend, “only if you let them, 
Snmdgcr, only if you lei them The 
extent lo which the country's military 
men are permitted to engage In the 
most extraordinary eccentricities, not 
only in organization and administra- 
tion. but in policies which may 
affect the lives of everyone in the 
world, is critically examined in David 
Owen's The Politics of Defence, 
based on his experience as Minister 
responsible for the Royal Navy from 
1%8 to 1970. He ascribes (lie appa- 
rent failure of politicians lo do any- 
thing about it partly to a phenome- 
non familiar lo anyone who has ever 
worked at a high level in a service 
ministry — ■" the insidious process of 
military indoctrination, a heady mix- 
ture of pomp and secrecy . . 

This is the process by which the 
military establishment I urns I he iirri- 
val of any new service minister into 
the Defence Department into a sort 
of day of the Triffids, nciilriilizing 
him with the subtle poison of flattery 
and in-group jargon ami the seductive 
lure of clcuruncc for access lo 
“Atomic Top Secret” nnd other 
resounding security classifications. 
The highest compliment which the 
Chiefs of Staff can pay to a minister 
is, if the bemused politician only 
knew it, his certificate of pnljlicsd 
castration — “he is one of us”. No 
major politician since the- war has 
successfully resisted the intoxication 
of it all. It is partly because of this 
that politicians in the defence field 
arc. often persuaded to lenve import- 
ant decisions either to their military 
advisers or to the small number of 
their colleagues who have taken the 
trouble to study military matters, on 
the cynical but sometimes under- 
standable grounds that generals are 
loo busy with politics to devote much 
lime to war. Rut not all the blame 
lies with the military nnd (heir genius 
for defusing their political masters. 
They are aided by the inherent reluct- 
ance of many politicians to become 
involved in what (hey believe is n 
subject of arcane and incohiprehen- 
sibjc specialization., 

Dr Owen, who clearly kept his wits 
about him during his brief passage 
through the operations rooms, sug- 
gests that .it is the politicians who 
regularly .undertake commitments 
incompatible with. resources, nnd. who 
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reluctance on the pari i»l" the military 
st jilt's to accept politic; 1 1 guidance in 
the detailed process of decision mak- 
ing. The result is a system in which 
service rivalries and the special inter- 
ests of the military establishment play 
u il is proportion ale part in defence 
decisions. This in itself might not be 
:i serious defect if the system led. in 
the end, to intelligent and effective 
defence policies ; but there is, regret- 
tably. Hide evidence that this is so. 
The British nuclear deterrent pro- 
vides a classic case history. 

Britain's present military posture is 
based, in effect, on the While Paper 
presented by Duncan Sandys in 1957. 
Like most other Defence White 
Papers, before nnd since, it was based 
on a combination of political expedi- 
ency and mililJiry " log-rolling ". Its 
effect was to establish the “indepen- 
dent nuclear deterrent " as the key- 
stone of British defence policy, (o 
bring compulsory national service lo 
an end, and to return to the discre- 
dited and dangerous policy of massive 
nuclear rciidialion. Even if the policy 
made sense in the context of the 
late 1950s (and it was vigorously 
criticized even then by many of our 
Eurupcjin sillies) it no longer stands 
up to the most cursory examination. 
The political, slrjitegic and techno- 
logical developments of the past 


European political environment, sug- 
gesting that the threat of sinned con- 
liict is diminishing. (Although origi- 
nally a by-product largely of Chun- 
cellor Brandt s Ostpolitik (his feel- 
ing has recently been reinforced by 
President Nixon's essays in summit 
diplomacy ;md by the announcement 
of the Riissum-Amcrican agreement 
on the limitation of strategic arnia- 


t he re fore be concerned specifically 
with defence, that is lo s:iy with the 
security of Europe, and not any 
longer with the underpinning of a 
vast colonial Empire or the symbols 
of super-power suit us. Military 
thinking, if it is lo be relevant to the 
new role of Britain in the world, will 
have to undergo a radical transform- 
ation in almost all its aspects, but not 


ments.) There is ;i perceptible impa- least in the field of nuclear weapons. 


lienee with the apparent reluctance ot 
Europeans to assume greater respon- 
sibility for their own defence, which, 
combined with a suspicion that 
America's military role in Europe 
could be jidequately discharged with 


In a carefully researched study of 
Britain's attempt at Jin independent 
nuclear strategy, Andrew Pierre, once 
on the staff of the American Embassy 
in London and now one of the large 


substantially reduced forces, has community of American strategic 
crcjitcd a serious dissatisfaction analysts, nas concluded that m the 
among many responsible Americans past Britain has been trying simul- 
jiL the cost of deploying American (nneously to rcinnin an independent 
forces lit the present level in Europe, nuclear power, to maintain a special 
and with the effects of this expensive relationship with the United States, 
military commitment on the balance and to become a European power, 
of payments. There is a feeling that and that we cannot continue indcli- 
in Europe, as in the Far East, the nitcly this precarious balancing :icL 
United States is overstretched nnd, 
rightly or wrongly, this is believed to 
be largely the reason for the failure 
of the Administration lo solve urgent 
and long-ncglectcd domestic prob- 


■y of a man who cwrJKi ft bo attempt to explain and 
ccjible conclusions.) xTL writings of Virginia Wool l, 
ssibility of Anglo-FrlTj, » only by presenting fuels 

nlhih>ir-iti.,n have nnl beCO llcnCRtllj 


European allies) it no longer stands at a conclusion which will eonlirm 
up to the most cursory examination, Hie theories long held by many Euro- 
Thc political, strategic and techno- pcan obscrvcrs-namely that 
logical developments of the past nny acceptable major revision of the 

fifteen years have jippjircnlly passed status quo will require movement to- 

ll n not iced by the military planners ward both closer organization in West- 
and British defence policy still relics cm Europe and ddlcnic at several levels 
upon a strategic nuclear striking force Europe, combined with a 

of questionable credibility and small “ tiMfiSS iSU 
regular forces without adequate , he Sovic[ Unjon< 

reserves. The super-powers have 

amassed immense strategic weapons ”iey suggest, in effect, a Western 
systems, and the Soviet Union, even {V .P 0 ? composed of two groups— 
under the agreement with the United North America and Western Europe, 
States on the limitation of strategic not ° n| 7 “l u “‘ ,n size but with 
arms, is deploying ballistic missile roughly equivalent responsibilities, as 
defence systems which might quite Hie only way of perpetuating the 
soon seriously damage the deterrent American military commitment lo 
value of our present generation of European defence. 

Polaris missiles ; China has entered This is a proposition of some sig- 
the nuclear club nnd will inevitably nificunce to this country, since much 
aspire to the status of super-power; of the future of British external 
the Common Market is about to be policy is bound up in the wav in 


United States Is overstretched nnd, He suggests that in the field of 
rightly or wrongly, this is believed lo nuclear weapons there :ire six pos- 
be largely the reason for the failure sible courses open lo us— we can 
of the Administration lo solve urgent renounce nuclear weapons unilaler- 
and long-ncglectcd domestic prob- ally; make a genuine iittcmpt to 
lems. The Brookings experts arrive achieve real technological indepen- 
iit a conclusion which will confirm dence ; renew and perpetuate the de- 
file theories long held by many Euro- pcndencc on the United States ; col- 
pcan observers— namely that jubomte with France, the other wes- 

nny acceptable major revision of the tern Europeim nuclear power; par- 
status quo will require movement to- t icipule in a European nuclear oeicr- 


ward both closer organization in West- rent ; or form part of the Europenn 
cm Europe and ddlcnic at several levels element in a " twin-pillar " rccon- 
throughout Europe, combined with a struction of the Western Alliiincc. Of 
limited but clcariy perceived identity of thcsCi unilateralism and dependence 


This is a proposition of some sig 

... .l:. .... ■_ . ... 


applies equally l0 the proposal 4 
European nuclear deterrent J 
case the political millions?! 
attempt to establish a Eurrifl 
nuclear striking force would \xm 
tradable even if the idea made J 

a n n~"r's hlch il "“nifttlbl 
not. As Dr Owen writes, * - 

there is no merit in divorcing Fa 
[ram i the existing Alliance 
friendly super power merely j n “ 
to pursue the fanciful charisma J 
expensive nnd probobly unobtuii 
UUul nuclciir independence. 

(He probably meant to write - 
mera” rather than "charisma" 
it would be churlish to quibble 
Hie lnuigcry of a man who co 
such impcccjiblc conclusions.) 

The possibility of Anglo-F. 
nuclear collaboration contain 
seeds of discord between Britai, 
Germany, France and Germany, 
ope and America, Eastern ’ 
and Western Europe, not to mt 
the intolerable strains on the B 
and French economics. Chaos, 3 
fusion nnd bankruptcy may be 
quent consequences of British de* 
policy, but they should not be a 
Its aims. 

This leaves something very li 
proposal of the Brookings gr 
the reconstruction of the defe 
arrangements of (lie Western All 
so that Europe, without making! 
vain attempt at nuclear indepnd 
becomes a single, integrated ek 
in :i twin-pillared organization, 
examining this possibility, Mt P 
makes a simple and apparently i 
trovertihle proposition: 

The future of the t British) nuclear fi 
now awaits political decisions. Ui 
much of (lie past, however, it r 


nan; 


e happenings among the Stephens 
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* Woolf 

^ j : Virginia Stephen. 18*-- 
^hl5 plates. Hogarth Press. 

ibtie f foreword Quentin Hell 

.tm of this volume is purely 
Stnd although 1 hope I may 


on the United Slates can be ruled "UKes;, xunpic anu apparently i 
out for purely Europejin reasons. The trovertihle proposition: 
Labour government of 1964 could The future of the (British) nuclear 
have renounced Britain's nuclear now awaits political decisions, t 
capability, bal Ihc Jccmon aol afl cr ^ 
all, to renegotiate the Nassau tlie strale g y ant i n, e icchno 
Agreement almost certainly marked tomorrow, 
the disappearance of the last chance „ ut Mf picrre wou|d ^ UBpi 
-Britain is vcry nnhkely in hc fm> much on j(< , 

present pattern of European po t ies rccord of the t fjf , n , 
lo leave France as the only nuclear t f . f |h . 


nificunce to this country, since much power in the European Community. 


of the future of British external 
policy is bound up in the way in 


enlarged, and although the Tresity of which Europe develops as the Euro- 


They are aided by the inherent reluct- Rome has no concern with defence 
ance of many politicians to become mutters, it would be naive to believe 
involved in what (hey believe is n that the new Europe will not need 
subject of arcane and incuhiprehen- to re-examine i(s defence nrrangc- 
sibjc specialization., t ments, with great pro. 

Dr Owen, who clesirly kept his wits In a new study commissioned by 
about him during his brief passage the Brookings Institution in Washing- 
through the operations rooms, sug- ton, John Newhouse and a group of 
gests that it is the politicians who American experts have examined the 
regularly .undertake commitments United States commitment to 
incompatible with. resources, and. wlio Western defence and especially the 
put forward propositions which nro case for a unilateral reduction of 


sit times dangerous ns weft, as ..irre- 
sponsible,- This deplorable stjite of 
affairs is aggravated by a., mulish 


American forces in Europe. There 
is in the United Stales n growing 
sense of a significant change in (he 


pcan Economic Community is en- 
larged and Europenn political inte- 
gration progresses from a theoretical 
conccpr into a reality. With (he end 
of Empire and (he consequent con- 
traction of military power, our 
foreign policy is once iigain Euro- 
pean-centred and, as Professor 
Howard says, we are unlikely ever 
ngnin to have statesmen or strategists 
who will, like Curzon, believe that 
(he security of Britain can be con- 
sidered in isolation from that of 
Europe— East as well as West of the 
Rhine. British defence policy should 


Similarly the special nuclear rela- 
tionship with the United Stales was 
what kept Britain out of the Com- 
mon Market through the long ycsirs 
of Qnullist intransigence, nnd to re- 
turn to it now would ( bc to raise all 
the old suspicions thati Britain is not. 
after all. truly European. Technolo- 
gical independence— the achievement 
of n truly independent nuclear 
deterrent— is almost certainly beyond 
our national capacity, especially in 
the context of the deployment by the 
Soviet Union of ballistic missile de- 
fences, however restricted that may 
be by the recent Russia n-Amcrican 
agreement. It would be ruinously ex- 
pensive— a disadvantage which 


the strategy and the techno 
tomorrow. 

But Mr Pierre would be unwisj 
put too much money on it. Iff 
record of the past fifty years 
sort of guide, much of the a 
of tomorrow will be determ 
technological developments; 
they will spring largely from 
taken in a Chiefs of Staff Com 
where the prejudices and rival 
the services still play a decisive]! 
The creation of an independenj 
Force between the wans was a 
example of the creation of a 
nent institution to meet a reepi 
which was. in the context of longj 
strategic development, ephe 
w:is one of many steps in the 
direction ; and until there is 
radical new thinking, the strut 
of the military establishment] 
continue lo be almost totnlly id 
vunt to the requirements of 
foreign policy. i 


Storm have not been gene illy 
id by providing wind will. I 
.lei dear and trulhlnl account of 
gStraad personal development 

m the outstanding merits of 
toapby that Professor Bell 
i bo excursions into amateur 
few and leaves it entirely to 
dkj to surmise, if he is so in- 
itial (his or that incident or 
rtt might have contributed to 
$ feu novel. Neither does this 
ota play that game in reverse 
rapt to deduce the author's 
tffK motives from her crcu- 
rtinp. Inevitably some read- 
nuke connexions between 
ttx experiences of Virginia 
as childhood nnd youth and 
i mights nnd intensities of 
lit her novels, but none are 
id by Professor Bell, 
ift first volume sve are given it 
& sensitive record of relat ion- 
undevents within the orhil of 
kpben-Duckworlh family front 
year of Virginia's birth, to 
;ih< year of her marriage. 'I lie 
I it rich in strange happening*., 
liiaracters and agonizing suller- 
wiin a world dominated by per- 
fahtionships. At the centre is 
iwd family created by I cslic 
ja's marriage after the death of 


his step-siblings was domineering \ 
and importunate and, for Virginia, • 
much more threatening than that: 1 

Vanessa cainc tn believe (hat George ! 
himself was more than half unaware 
tlnil what started with pure sympathy 
ended by becoming n nasty orotic skir- 
~ mish. There were fondlings Btid 
fumblings in public when Virginia was 
nl her lessons and these were carried to 
greater lengths— when, with the easy 
assurance ot a fond und privileged 
h rather, George carried his affections 
from the schoolroom into the night 
nursery. 

Until Viriginiu wns twenty-four, 
George continued to be an ovcr-soli- 
. cilous. domineering step-brother and 
il was a relief to all concerned when 
in 1904 he married Lady Margaret 
Herbert. Three years later the gra- 
cious. selfless Stella married J. W. 
Hills : within a year she died of peri- 
tonitis. Two years after that Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s brother Thoby, two 
years her senior, died of typhoid 
fever at the age of twenty-six. No 
emphasis is needed, within this narra- 
tive. to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the impact of these events upon 
Virginia. Professor Bell’s narrative 
stvlc evokes all this with perceptive 
detachment and lucidity, setting out 
the facts and rarely commenting. 

I Nothing is blurred or exaggerated, 
f 1 lis evidence is extracted from diaries, 

• letters and other records. In addition 
lo this he has three special qimlifica- 

i lions as biographer ; personal memo- 
- rics from early childhood os the 
f second son of Vanessa Stephen (later 

ii Mrs Clive Belli ; the trained mind of 
i> an historian; und the art-critics 
e ability lo recreate the visible world— 
.. those parts of London and of Corn- 
■- wall that impregnated Virginia 
•- Woolfs imagination. 

is In this first volume we already dis- 
c cover Virginia's addiction to the craft 
>f of writing, evident from her tenth 


which Virginia Woolf prepared her- will turn to this biography either 
self for the profession of letters ". because they are interested in Vir- 


Four years later she was at work on ginia Woolf as a writer, or because 
a novel called Mely mb rosin which, they arc interested in the Bloomsbury 
her biographer says: “may indeed group; for both kinds of reader Pro- 
have had its beginnings in Virginia's fessor Bell provides absorbing anu 
Imagination at some earlier dale . . . illuminating reading. 


but it is now that we find it men- 
tioned by name in letters . . . Melym- 


iUumlnating reading. 

It becomes evident by the close 
of the volume that Virginia Woolf 


brosia was lo occupy her for the next W as intellectually and imaginatively 
five years nnd to become eventually precocious, but was late in achieving 
The Voyage Out”, emotional maturity. Thi” could well 

But the development of Virginia be a consequence of tragic happen- 
as a novelist is not. in this volume, ings and tense relationships in cm Id- 
Professor Bell’s predominant con- hood and adolescence, including her 
ccrn ; rather he is recreating her life own attacks of insanity ; contnbu- 


story and the development of her tory also to this delay In maturing 
entire personality up to her thirtieth must have been her introduction, in 
year. Probably a majority of readers her twenties, to the free-thinking 


The divine Sarah 


morally experimental group of Cam- 
bridge intellectuals. She groped to- 
wards self-knowledge in the area of 
friendship and sex. In these matters 
she went through the not unusual 
stages from homo to hclero-scxual 
love, bill went through them perhaps 
more than usually late. This first 
volume closes when maturity is 
reached — four years before the publi- 
cation of her first novel— when she 
finally recognized the quality of her 
love for Leonard Wool f and told 
him that she loved and would marry 
him. Readers will eagerly await the 
second volume since in reliability, 
thoroughness of knowledge, tact 
nnd insight in using it, this tirst 
vol ume J s mas terly. 


GERDA TARANOW i into the question of where Bern- 

Surnh Bernhardt hardt stood in lemis °, f D, . ll 1 er0l 5 

Sarah Bernhardt famous paradox : on the &u!e of 

287pp. Princeton University Press. sens i.biliiy or on that of art? The 

London: Oxford University Press. £actg established in her preceding 

£4.75. chapters lead to an answer. 

“ The whole study is fascinating 

Temperament, quick intelligence, rea{ ii ng f or anyone Interested in the 

passion, nervous mobility.- grace, smile, tery of actingf but the chapter 

att sMttrJsa £™;« tyr-sf 

Something is wanting, or, at least, is not doubt that Bernhardt s t0 miouin* 
present in sufficient power; something vocal art was learnt at the Conscr- 
which alone can secure and fix her vatoire from professors who were 
administration of all the charming glEts nc t or s of the Thdfttrc Francis and 


fct wife (Thackeray's daughter i year when she began to produce J/te 
ILthe widow of Herbert Duck- Hyde Park C Stile News for family 
t She was then the mutl icr uf consumption. She persevered with 
■children by iter first mnni.it e, this for the next three years. When il 
& Stella und Gerald, hot n in was read ami criticized by hor Pitremx 
wine years between 1K68 ami ami she listened for their judgment 
Iso that the eldest was clewu in :i stale of iinxidy and excitement 
t Vanessa Stephen was burn in nut unlike the dread and the rclicr 


which she has, can alone keep them bad themselves inherited the pre- 
fresh, keep them sincere, save them from cepts 0 f the past century of bis- 
perils by surprise, perils by mannerism. tr j onic instruction. It is equally clear 
That something is high intellectual this classical science (for in the 
P ower - theatre the old identity of science 

Thus Matthew Arnold, who had seen and art still exists) provided a foun- 
her in 1 879 — but some allowance dation for the actress s individual 
should be mnde for his impassioned departures in the ordering of that 
admiration of Rachel. lync voice, with its cooing, chan - 


perils by surprise, perils by mannerism. 
That something is high intellectual 
power. 

Thus Matthew Arnold, who had seen 
her in 1 879 — but some allowance 


■ I imiinw »•!* w — — . 

Uulia bore’ four children lo she was to experience, when sno 
& Stephen between 1879 and ti waited her luisbiiuds 
1: Vanessa, Thoby. Virginia and :« recently finished novel. As wc« M 
a&notiomil ties in the younger writing Virginia was reading J 
ston were powerful, some of in her father s library Iron an y 
! attaining, others, at limes at age. 

^destructive uf all peace of She was twenty-four yenn old 
1 M&dicd in 1895. when Vir- when she published her first artfcle, 
thirteen, her eldest a review of a novel by JV. D; Howells, 
ftf. Stelln Duckworth, became which appeared in The Omaim, 
daughter" to Leslie and she tried her hand at essays 
pud a second mother to his which. Professor Be l writes are 
J Stella's brother George nut of biographic invest CNCcptin 


In support of Operation Thursday ' 


; review of novel by W. D. Howells, 


DEREK TULLOCH ; 

Wfagate 

■ Edited by Arthur Swinspn. ;■ ■ 

300pp. Macdonald. £3.25. 

Wingate’s Chief of Staff has .surfaced 
rather belatedly with a full justifica- 
tion of his hero. He himself admits 
. that 11 the actual writing has been iin- 
. diluted hell "-and it certainly cannot 


such hostile comment by our official 
war historians and by the military 
establishment in general as Orde 
Wingate." Tui loch's fiercest anger is 
reserved for the late Mu jor. General 
Kirby, author of the official history 
of the war in the Far Bust. Slim, 
MountbaUen and Bernard FergusSon 
are not far behind in the list of 
villains. The purpose of the book is 
to refute them, and Japanese sources 


' be classified as a literary achievement, .are quoted to support Wingate's case 
■ even by the limited standards of mill-, and rebut his accusers, to whom the 
writing. . author imputes a number of sinister 

. Derek Tufioch wns a contemporary motives, ranging from mere old- 
' and friend of Orde Wingate as x fashioned obstructionism to " a desire 


with Wingate and that his criticisms 
are well-founded, especially of the 
exaggerated ideas which Wingate 
was propounding In February 1944 
for the development of his proposed 
operations, when It became clear that 
the major offensive campaign in 
North Burma, agreed upon at the 
Quebec Conference in August 1943, 
wns not going to take place. Win- 
gate's memoranda of February 10 
and 11. 1944, given in full as Appen- 
dixes 17 nnd 18 of Kirby's volume 
three, provide the best evidence pos- 
sible lo support those criticisms. 

There is no doubt that Wingate’s 


cision to mount the offensive into haviaur. his motive and ralioas 
Assam which led to their downfall, but that he managed to 
The adoption of glider-borne entry retain support both ip very J 
for two pf his three brigades in places and nt other levels. 
Qiindit II and the formation of VIPs gave him their suppori 
" Strongholds ", as his brigiide bases pally because it suited their b 
were called, formed no part of Win- the lime and. if one is to «y 


raiussu, 11— I Bttiwn il . . 1 

r. Stella Duckworth, became which appeared in nie Guaidiaii . 

daughter” to I otic and she tried her hand nt essays 
wd a second mother to his which. Professor Be l writes are 
L Stella's brother George not of biographic 
« first a mode! elder brother so far they attest to the high serious 
L But in fact his affection for ncs> and immense thoroughness witn 


came late enough upon the stage to wn acie 
figure also in photographs, films held InO 
and sound-recordings, in addition to The c 
being subjected to the intense expert gesture an 
scrutiny of European dramatic cri- jjejdw 
tics. The aim of the present study Is of Bernhc 
to identify Bernhardt’s technique Here, too 
and the author, resisting the tempta- 
lions to digress on Bernhardts Moliere. 
extravagant pereonality, has gone sition lo 
rigorously through the volume of its > greate 
relevant records. ploltnt on 

Miss Taranow examines the transition 
actress's technjque in terms of crUics to 
voice, paDtomime, gesture and artist pta 
spectacle, roles and repertoire, who spol 
before entering, in her final chapter, ment ant 


The chapters on pantomime, 
gesture and spectacle are closely con- 
nected and again the whole evolution 
of Bernhordt’s technique is involved. 
Here, too. is the classical foundation, 
reinforced by acting in the house of 
Molifere. But then comes the tran- 
sition lo the boulevard stage, with 
its greater breadth nnd profuse ex- 
ploitation of spectacle, nnd the other 
transition, much deplored by French 
critics, to the world stage, where the 
artist played in French to audiences 
who spoke other tongues and move- 
ment and spectacle took nn increas- 


ingly significant part. The classical 
foundation then hnd lo bear the 
structures, romantic and realist, 
which Bernhardt built so superbly 
upon it. 

In her chnpter on the repertoire 
Miss Taranow examines fifty plays 
taken from the whole range of the 
actress's career — plays in which she 
continued to star nnd also plays 
she excluded. The selection says a 
great deal about her art and its fron- 
tiers (as do the plays she wrote her- 
self. especially Adrienne Lecoti- 
vreur). Nothing could be more re- 
vealing than the banishment of 
Ibsen and Corneille and the fidelity 
to Sardou and Racine. She could be 
Phfetlre or a boulevard heroine 
(Proust pointed this out In his de- 
scription of La Berma) and reach the 
heights in either, just as Irving could 
be Hamlet or Mathias ; but, like him, 
she could find no place in the differ- 
ent discipline of the new dramatists. 

This careful, sophisticated study 
lias many virtues. The author has in- 
terpreted her research with b,m 
sense of the nature of the theatre. 
Her scholarship is exact and 
thorough. Her criticism is objec- 
tive, even dispassionate. The result 
is a remarkable account of the 
artistic history of an actress or 
genius, schooled in an old tradition, 
who ventured into the widest of 
theatrical worlds and triumphed. 
Matthew Arnold wfts almost certainly 
Wrong about Madame Sarah’s intel- 
ligence. 
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• hftppy experiences- at . the Shop y wmen ine mirma campaign wns com- 
y which Tulloch describes from per- ducted until September, 1944", and 
: ' Sonal knowledge, were n -strong, “the; official desire to destroy the 
. influence on his already markedly, so-called Wingate ‘myth* once and 
«. intense and individualist character, for eyer " foy fear that emulation of 
- They turned him into the fanatic i( would shatter the discipline of the 
• • military rebel that be remained there-: armyi 

after. The intervening years, covering. The principal weakness of the book 
Palestine and Abyssinia, are lightly (and. there are many) is that the 
;/ skimmed ovef, as TuUooJi did not author protests too much. There is 
; himself experience them and did hot no doubt that Slim's own Defeat Into 


degree to the final defeat of the 
Japanese ill' Burma, and ahb to the 
development of effective methods of 
waging war fri the jungles and moun- 
tains of South-East Aslti. methods 
taken for granted after the Second 
World War in Malaya, Borneo and 
Vietnam. But the ironic fact remains 
that the contributions were often very 
different from those which: Wingate 


. no q. . il is on rue controversies sur- nlzmg'fimt out many, .peen 
'. round ing lhc planning and ftrepara- ; least-near thecmh<WftTg»te 
turn for and the Execution of “ Opera-' 'to'.serlous criticism;MrSyl 


:%tibn Thuraday '* that the book Concen- more convincing advocate for 

■A trates. '! ' 1 • ■ ! d»Ib ►than tha hltnHUr fDlfhF.,1 


mpaign in were called, formed no part of Win- 
pon at the gate's original plan. They were largely 
ugust 1943, forced on him by the change of cir- 
place. Wm- cumstanccs in which the operation 
ebruary 10 Was launched and the change of aim 
I as Appen- which went with it, It w:is no longer 
iy*s volume a guerrilla operation and was half- 
'idence pos- way to becoming a conventional air- 
(icisms. borne operation behind the enemy 
t Wingate's liner. In retrospect it appears that a 
ill that went parachute drop on fndaw by the 
training for bidwo Parachute . Brigade (about 
significant which Wingate was so contemptuous) 
feat of the would have been for more effective 
also to the •ban the unfortunate Fergusson’s 
methods of tong, arduous, exhausting and rather 
i and mouii- pointless punch. In (his chapgc lay 
19. methods toe roots of the real controversy on 
the Second which Tulloch’s book concentrates. 
Borneo and If it is to be taken seriously, it must 
fact remains be balanced by the other view, A 
re often very combination of Sykes and Kirby 
Ich: Wingate provide* tho right balance, 

The best comment on Wingate was 
j it appeared made to him himself by Mountbatten 
proved that nt reply -to a typically outrageous 
master- the message, " Your - astonishing tele- 


for the duplicity and changes 
which frustrated Chindit H * 
truly lies, one must point me 
primarily at Churchill and 
brooke, who accepted WingaW 
posals so uncritically as a 
of their difficulties at Quebec, 
lower mortals bear the JJ. 
dealing with Wingate s frustrat 
when they themselves 
movers in yndcntimmg ' . 
ments on which the vqlioi jf 
proposals was based. . 

But we must not blame in 
much. In the Far Eastern V 
inherent contradictions - 
tween ourselves and Wj 1 
between the different Amen 
vices and between CluaaS^ , 
Stilwell and Chenngult, 

.h« Teheran ral^« 
lowest priority nv toe 
effort were the principal^ 
is little wonder then that ^ 
the only offensive 
I Ihn nlnulhins-of 


The MIT Press 


l ^®toBmaHc8 In the Time 
of toe pharaohs 
:%hard J.Qillings 

1 Gitjing® prejenta evidence sup- 


The American Business Corporation 
New perspectives on 
Profit and Purpose 
Edited by Ell Qoldston et al 


, that Egyptian achievements in the 
. mathematics were much more 
•jrontat than has previously been 
jWMiaied.He examines alt anient sources 
5J2}9 °n the subject, paying particular 
( cSf 1 JP.toe most extensive ot these— 
l Mathematical Papyrus. 


Physics In the 

Twentieth Century 

Selected Essays 

Victor Welsskopf 

TO, colleollqn ol wsrfng . 


c.. ;! iment .which Winga 
- - from 1 officialdom.; 


■/; t fates. ' • i 1 gafo ^than the .blindly .faithful Till- . (ion, however, Was to alter the Ja Dan 

•V t . al thc tr . eat : R^wadiug- S. Woodbum Kir- esc plans by Iwding thimVo befiew 

’ - to ent Which Wingate has rccejyed by s -volume wjtn care, them !* little that the jUngld-covered mOunlaim 

•from officialdom. Np Bntish doubt that, although naturally fq- west of the ®ndwin were a secuo 

fWnryhwntes; ''even the most efiaed towards a vleW of events a 8 barrier neither lo themseives nor t( 
. tocjjt jUDd. m^oirfpotenli has suffered; officially recorded he . deals- fairly: the British. 'piis'festiiUed in their dg 


W r iua^e .'exploiting radlo imd'afr kuppiy gram »V Mountbatten signalled, “ has became the plaything^* . 

" “ r . U P to the limits dictated by thoir.phy. made ..me- realize, how you have of competing pnonties “P. 
for Win- slcnl endurance. Its main contribu- achieved voiir omiiTlna nltHn. One’s first symp“_ 


""swages 

Jh Structure and 
WfttotiWlon since 1956 
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maw., me. realize- now you bavc or compcim^ ^ 

achieved your .amazing. success in allties. One T s first sympj 
getting ypurself disliked by people the soldiers and p 

who are orUy too ready to be on your the playthings of ainm» r 
side." The surprising thing is not that not least those of Wl ° J*. jjejj 
Wingate roused 00004 hi nn — he. w^nt tvrsnnal oreiudices, a* u „ 
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Architectural Space 
In Ancient Greece 

Constantlnos A. Doxladls 
First published in Qemian In 1037, this book • 
works out a ' theory accounting tor the 
seemingly haphazard layout pi buildings 
within aaored precincts In ancient Qreaoa. 
The evidence produced by an examination 
of nearly SO aftes suggests, among other 
things, that tha positioning ol the buildings 
1 b determined by a polar, rather than a 
rectangular system, Implying a circular 
conception of space. 

£6.65 Ulus 


The Collected Scientific Paper* Man's Impact oh Terrestrial 
of Paul A S&ipuelson V and Oceanic ecosystems 

Volume 3 . I ’ " . • Edited by William H. Matthews et al 

Edited by Robert Merton 

In 1968, under ■ -book examines in great detail the effects 
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HERBERT FELDMAN : 

From Crisis to Crisis 
Pakistan 1962-1969. 

340pp. Oxford University Press. 
£5.50. 

From Crisis to Crisis is concerned 
with Pakistan under the constitution 
devised by its Field Marshal Presi- 
dent, Ayub Khan, and ends with his 
downfall in March, 1969. loan earlier 
book. Revolution in Pakistan. Her- 
bert Feldman dealt with the martial 
law administration initiated in 
October, 1958, and in a third volume 
he proposes to complete the story 
up to the breakaway of Bangladesh. 
Mr Feldman is an Englishman living 
in what was West Pakistan, and has 
been a close .student of political 
developments there since the partition 
of the subcontinent. His judgments 
are severe, supported hy quotations 
from newspapers, radio broadcasts, 
speeches in legislatures and similar 
matcrliil; and if there, is occasional 
evidence of failure to check dctaiil in 
this important contribution to con- 
temporary history, it is not significant 
enough to detract from the total 
cffccr. This amounts In a powerful 
indictment of Ayub Khan's regime. 

Although Ayub Khun was widely 
admired abroad— and not least in 
this country— as n soldier- statesman 
of good sense and high intent, it is 
now accepted that much of what was 
credited to him was in fact the pro- 
duct of his own clllcienl public- 
relations machine. In his own country, 
however, these advisers finally did 
him great disservice in launching the 
Great Decade to mark the economic 
and political ndvance of Pakistan 
under Ayub's guidance. They chose 
a time when dissatisfaction was 
beginning to mount all over 
Pakistan ; tho economic miracle 
which the rest of the world 
applauded meant little to (he vast 
bulk of the people, however much it 


meant to the supporters and close 
relations of Ayub Khan. As the 
Great Decade's slogans were publi- 
cized there was developing public 
unrest, which was to culminate in 
Ayub first abandoning the constitu- 
tion on which he had pinned his repu- 
tation, and then bowing out of poli- 
tics to make way for the disastrous 
entry of General Yuliya Khan. All 
this Mr Feldman traces with an 
accusing pen ; but there nrc graver 
charges than those of vainglory and 
a belief in (lie power of words to mask 
Jack of achievement. 

Mr Feldman blames Ayub Khan 
for launching in 1965 an invasion to 
secure Kashmir, thereby starting mili- 
tary operations which left India in a 
stronger strategic position, put Paki- 
stan at a grave political disadvantage, 
brought Russian influence into the 
subcontinent and laid (he foundation 
fur Ayub's own departure. Mr Feld- 
man also accuses Ayub of fiddling 
with the constitution to keep himself 
in power, of repressive suppression of 
criticism, of reliance on corruption 
as a political instrument and in gen- 
eral of betraying the hopes of u 
nation which welcomed him when he 
took over power in 1958. There will 
be mnny who feel that Mr Feldman, 
although taking pains to point out 
whnt virtues he can find in Ayub's 
record — such as tenacity in introduc- 
ing social reforms against religious 
opposition— has been less than gener- 
ous to a man who. in the author's 
words, wns conciliatory rather than 
stern and unrelenting. Some will 
think that Ayub's foreign policy suc- 
cesses were greater than arc here 
estimated and that his travels were 
beneficial to his country. The Tact 
that he was not intellectual enough to 
please President Kennedy seems of 
little importance compared to the 
success he achieved in establishing 
contact with (he Russian lenders, even 
if in the long run Pakistan still ranked 


way below India in the Kremlin's 
lists of favourites. 

All that said, however, the explo- 
sive events since 1969 could hardly 
have happened if Ayub Khan had 
.succeeded in his ten years of power 
in moulding Pakistan into one cohe- 
sive unit through the development 
of democratic institutions. It may 
seem unreasonable to put all the re- 
sponsibility on him, but while he 
was id the (op no one else seemed 
to count at all. Yet the impression 
persists that while presidents may 
change in Pakistan, the real power 
lies elsewhere. This is why Mr Feld- 
man has so much of relevance to say 
for students of South Asia. Ayub 
is yesterday's man but many men of 
importance today figure in his analy- 
sis : so do many current situations. 

Mr Feldman's observations on re- 
lations with India arc worth noting. 
He discounts Pakistani fears of con- 
quest by arms. On the other hand, 
he recognizes the validity of the fear 
of economic, intellectual and cultural 
penetration by India which would 
make of Pakistan an empty shell and 
a client state. The failure of Paki- 
stan to build up a cultural unity cap- 
able of resisting this is, in Mr Feld- 
man's view, due to as clear a case of 
traliison ties deret as has been seen 
in this century. In particular, he 
thinks that the higher endres of the 
civil service have failed to recognize 
the country's need for a sense of cul- 
tural solidarity and have failed to 
contribute to the creation of a free 
intellectual atmosphere. He docs not 
believe it is possible to throw aside 
the cultural heritage which developed 
on the Indian subcontinent through 
Hindu-Muslim contacts, but sees that 
there are people on both sides with a 
vested interest in frustrating efforts 
at the solution of quarrels. The ques- 
tion is whether quarrels can be more 
easily mended now thnt there arc 
no longer two countries but three 
involved. 
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WILLIAM J. BARNDS i 

India, PnkJfllnn nad (he Great Powers 

388pp. Pall Mall for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. £4.25. 

ft js impossible not Ip sympathize with 
the writer of a book on Great pqWcr 
involvement in India and Pakistan 
which ends an the eve of the greatest 
political upheaval on the subcontinent 
for a quarter of a century— -an up- 
heaval which, must have an enduring 
effect on Great Power positions of 
influence in the area. William J. 
Barnds signed the preface to his book 
In September, (971; it was published 
in i May, 1972. In the intervening 
months, Bangladesh was born and the 
United Stales suffered a sharp diplo- 
matic setback. This unhappy timing 
indy not damage Lbe main theme of 
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the book, which is a survey of the 
role of (he world powers on the sub- 
continental scene during the last 
twenty- Five years, but It inevitably 
sharpens the critical faculties of the 
reader. 

Indians ami Pakistanis will in any 
case approach the book in a critical 
frame of mind because Mr Barnds 
worked for the OLA, albeit in its 
Office of National Estimates, for 
fourteen years and if (here is one 
thing Indians and Pakistanis have in 
common it is a phobia about the 
OTA. It will however lake a particu- 
larly auspicious mind, to find evi- 
dence of sinister Undertones in Mr 
Barnds's book. It is a patient and 
generally objective record of moves 
on that corner of the international 
chessboard represented by South 
Asia andiie puls in fair perspective 
the. (ojig-range 'significance of the 
United States decision to arm Paki- 
stan in the carily . 1950s which led 
almost immediately to the develop: 
ment of a close Indo-Russlnn rela- 
tionship and reached its culmination 
In the signing of a treaty of friend- 
ship and. cooperation last year./ On 
such- matters, Mr Barnds iasourrd 
and Informative ; hts approach to 
strictly fndo-Pakistani affairs Is 'sim- 
plistic, however, and the subtleties' 
of the relationship pass him by. 

■ Thp qucsiibn , whether Russian 
and American involvement lu Indiarl 
and Pakistani affairs . has been par- 
tially helpful or entirely mallgd 
could' be debated,' but what is beyond 
• argument Is that this involvement 
•stems from the ..Super PnvyeiS’Jdofi- 
cern ■ wkh each . Qth$r Vittfer ’tii&j 
. with The, interests .of neither India or 
Pakistan . . R-en! ikailon oMbWwav 8 
. course,.; {Ah mains tiring £pc, v tie 
. Nehru, doctrine. of nOh l a(igriftfcm^ 
’can’ perhaps now be seen thjU lt was 
Washington’s : belief; >. ihjh i pak&ai ri 
: Was ; vriUihg to becomt* part of |the 
pattern of, .contain ritent of world 
communism fohieh . begbh .(he pro-; 
cess 6f destroying non-alignment as a 
i/pblTcy ’."Tor: the jdoyelopitfg Aslan 


world. Both India and Pakistan 
knew that the American arms re- 
ceived through Cento were never 
likely to he used against cither 
Russia or Giina. Mr Barnds sees 
this, as did many Americans at die 
time, but he believes that Washing- 
ton policy-makers genuinely be- 
lieved they had found a staunch 
Muslim ally against communism. 
On the other hand, he believes that 
the Russians entered the South 
Asian scene with the deliberate pur- 
pose of exploiting quarrels between 
the neighbouring states. Yet, as well 
as advancing her national interest, 
Russia's policy had a clear Ideolog- 
ical content So, of course, had 
America's, as was often detectable 
In matters of aid. 

What of the future ?‘ Once again, 
Mr Bnmds's speculation is less 
stimulating than It might have been 
if he could have Included considera- 
tion of the latest developments. He 
thinks that the United States cannot 
Ignore Russian attempts tq gain in- 
fluence in the; subcontinent, though 
It Is hard to see now what Washing- 
ton • could do in New Deihl and 
Dacca to recover lost ground. Mr 
Barnds favours aid rather than 
taking sides Iq quarrels ; without 
economic progress, it is impossible 
to see a decent future for these 
countries. “And 'without this", he 
says, '.'there can. be no: adequate 
protection . of- basic United States 
interests in South Asia." It Is prob- 
ably easier to persuade American 
politicians by talk' of enlightened 
, Bclf ■interest than by references to 
moral obligations, but the fact re- 
mains ; that die climate * is highly 
unfavourable for ' -aid-giving • .. f n 
•• America,' as U Is almost everywhere 
else. Mr Barnds ; is sombrely .avwtre 
' ■ of this and is not . hppefui ■ that 
present trends can be. reversal. How 
then' can America keep a foot in the 
South Asian door 7. Apparently only 
by selective, arms shipment?. '- Which 
taacUywh« I e vye v; 1 .- •. 


ROBERT SAM ANSON : 

McGovern 

303pp. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
£3.50. 

In some respects A IiGavern is a cut 
above the usual campaign biography 
issued in the year of a presidential 
election. U is more informative and 
candid about the candidate's early 
years ; there is a welcome lack of 
idolatry ; nnd some of the Senator’s 
political weaknesses arc discussed 
with frankness. The reader will not, 
however, find an answer to the most 
important question raised by the 
book ; what has brought George S. 
McGovern to the point where he is 
now the leading challenger for the 
Democratic candidacy for the presi- 
dency? 

The political ferment which has 
pushed McGovern to the top of his 
party is too formless and chaotic to 
be susceptible of accurate interpreta- 
tion. Robert Anson himself is too 
involved in his subject to judge 
whether the Senator is the product of 
nn unexpected rash of populism with- 
in the party or whether his speeches 
and record are responsible for the 
Democrats' manifest drift away from 
the patterns of the past forty years. 

McGovern, to be sure, wns chair- 
man of the pnrly's Democratic Re- 
form Commission, an organization 
which has had a good deal to do with 
changing the character of the party. 
If not reforming it. But the parly of 
Roosevelt and Truman, of John F. 
Kennedy nnd Johnson entered a 
period of drastic change as early ns 
1969; McGovern is the beneficiary, 
not the initiator of this change. 

The Senator represents South 
Dakota, a slate in Middle America 
where the society nnd Us politics are 
radically different from those of, sny. 
New York's Westchester County or 
Wimbledon. The English reader will 
benefit from Mr Anson's brisk des- 
cription nnd analysis of the land and 
the people that produced George S. 
McGovern, 

This is the first attempt to fill In 
the background of shabby political 
deals, undeniable idealism and savage 
infighting that arc part of the 
McGovern story. Some of it is in- 
structive, little is edifying and the 
reader is left with (he feeling of per- 
plexity akin to that felt after com- 
paring the adroit, rather tricky 
prairie lawyer of Lincoln's Spring- 
field years ami the lowering figure 
of the Civil Wat. 

Scnntor McGovern has emerged as 
a national figure, Mr Anson says, 
not because 'there is anything new In 
what he says but because his appeals 


lo Ihc ctcmiil verities of Amoi 
Me have nut been mentioned 
public for years. Such exagMiai 
is only just permissible jn a ci 
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to an orderly cathedral city, and some 
of them live in the locality. They 
have come across a hit of local Rach- 
manism, which leads through an 
agent to an influential Tory Ml 1 , and 


of auv young people anywhere, 
whether Tcss is crying out. “It's a 
pretty dark tunnel to be in ". when 
referring lu their situation, or Mark 
is advising Stephen, “ Whatever you 


paigu biography. Politicians C. P. Snow completed they are preparing to expose it. Sud- do. you must do it in your freedom." 

been saying the same things, so - * 1 * 1 ** * -<■ aIav,im novels, dcnlv thev learn iliui iln* rtr-i-iiu «r Voi ii k nnuikL. in ,n..tA in.. ii»...ii 


of eleven novels, rienly they learn that the details of 

it...:., . a! _ I a 


. a " w ' ‘'"lifts, HIQB' ..anCC 01 LILSWii . J wi 

times belter, often worse, every M Brothers. on which his their whole operation arc known and, 


years. 

No, what makes the Senator e 
Ing is his challenge to the tax si 
lure and the military-industrial c 


will ultimately more than (his, that they nust have 


Yet it is possible to make too much 
of this. It seems likely that Snow 
knew the chances he was Inking m 


renUlilliun Will I” mi’, mi. u mi.) i ium ii.i ve >mik,» miv iic whs noting in 

’ Hw later volumes there was been made known hy a member of, creating such figures of a generation 
! "concern with what is hap- the core. The group turn in on far removed from his own. as James 
w English society in the will- themselves, and by argument and dis- understood the improbabilities he 


was letting himself in for in pulling 
down on paper the revolutionaries ol 
The Princess Casamassima. And 
James's eloquent defence against the 
"probable ironic reflexions on the 
full licence for sketchiness and 


.him, iiimi icvcmiy, nominally ueq : murders ami LUC mimic n» a resuu oi neiny given Lbu. tie ucicuck ngum-u me 

crntic South. I iJtbe vounc to accept Ihc dies, an inquiry follows, all their '* probable ironic reflexions on the 

There is little specific about £ standards of their plans arc ruined. licence for sketchiness and 

challenge iq, the book, poss3 T?L n r the principal themes. It would he wrong to give more vagueness and dimness taken indeed 

because it was written bef WEL of a work like details of the developments in a tale b * i”Y picture . might be made in 

McGovern’s campaign for the not Brothers must have which has something of the puzzle ! * shfildly different form by Snow, 

nation led him to issue it. Insti nondering what lo do interest of a detective story. A similar . . L eI,n ' IS c * cl,r - ^°' 1 ? li ] c . P^ ,n ! 

wc have a good deal of diverting! pause might have creation of suspense can be found ^at the malcontents of his title had 

not intrinsically valuable mater HW£lH j hilt Snow's appetite in The Masters, and here as there it thC ll U !? ip ° t , d ° 

about “the politics of belief" 3 Siolexities of modern life is splendidly maintained. Yet it must Jj J 1 ? 1 .* 11 'H® B °^ d - sojjjtotng lh:it 
copious quotations from the caw * ie /[ or the act or writing be said that, as an engine for ordering ~ lt hJ r S?,! 

date’s speeches, J.SLinished and The Mat Ihc action, this exposure of Racliman- by P™ 0 ? 1 

These show a real nnd deep ce jS on the afguments ism is far from ^"satisfactory. It is JJ-gL had ' o JSdhc SE 

cern for the average American, ^ and society conducted treated with the > deliberate vagueness reasonable, because to llw terms of 

phenomenon associated with clecll^ 1 ^ of Reasolit except that used by Henry James in dealing with „r “I 


date's speeches. 

These show a real nnd deep ct 
cern for the nvernge American, 
phenomenon associated with elect! 
years. They demonstrate his eai 
and unswerving opposition to the w 
in Vietnam, although the render mi 
consider the Senator's prescriptioq 
for what the United States is lo m 
about South-East Asia after with 
drawn! rather vngue. } 

Mr Anson’s point that his earl 
association with the untiwar isst 
limited McGovern’s overall appeal 
well taken. That Issue is virtual 
dead in 1972: what happens after! 
Americans leave and how Washir 
ton handles the immensely compl 
future of the urea are the real m 
temporary issues. The candidate I 
since become much more Intcrts 
in such issues ns the economy, 
environment, the tax structure >1 
of course, defence spending. 

Mr Anson does his best to rep 
sent his subject ns a political gtn 
from the outback capable of solv 
Ihc problems arising from lb 
issues. But lie is never able to era 
cute the impression, perhaps.! 
worthy, lluil there is somethings 
a hit phony about George j 
McGovern: | 

1972 may be ihc lust turnaround*^ 
have. If we continue on this pr«S 
course . . . under the kind 01 lead* 
ship wc'vc had in recent yean, n jJ 
open question whether tins society Ct 
survive. 2 

Those arc not the Ideas of nno^ 
Lincoln. Rather they are irresislft 
reminiscent of another ambitious* 
repeatedly unsuccessful cona^aten 
the presidency, William Je nDl ^ 
Bryan. j 


reasonable, because in Ihc terms of 
their creator the use of reason is 


-fc young people in that book ^ r °^ e p r a nt !^ r k !nM,lf , | r LiT,?o 'dcntiflnble with goodness. Grant 

■h rejected the power of spini tors, but 011 c is still eft asking lhcse assumptions, and characters 

a. those in this one virtuously questions Why dul it have to be two iike Slcpilcni Tess :md Mark are in- 
ti. weeks and three days before ‘the ov i,r.hic (in* m:,v iinti il,*m un. 


». . - ,. . evitable, Unc may find them un- 

i Mfllfwiients thus reads very wn ? ready to go up . how acccpta b| ei but it should not be 

Be a twelfth volume in the , l K ‘, corc l,0 P c l«ni»kc the attack thought that they were conceived in 
rib Lewis Eliot left out. J l - , , cn l s r ° ra , Iin J r sl »] I,lir exposures a sp j r | t 0 f |i tera | rc;i |i sni> any more 
31 beinn one of the major h:,vc f;u led Uir lack of hard evidence, than wns James’s much-derided Hya- 
r ° J 1 powerful W }r y S, V , l‘ kl ll,c cxpiwtire have been cinlh Robinson. Novelists learn to 
S and contains n ?^ ,cd h >' ^ 1 »*= mbcr accept, nnd lo try to use. their own 

%L 8 ra« ; .n«or nsLhl into of lhc cl,rc !,,,d l ! u ‘ lr, “ l yF 0,hcr ^ 0,1 limitations, and that is what Snow 
rftliiKC passages of insiglil into d charges 7 To these questions has done here. 


up in which human beings 
id each other which stand out 
ipsiogly in the efficient, even 


drug charges 7 To these questions 
one attentive reader Found no 
answer, except (lint all this did not 


has done here. 

With this said, it remains true that 
(ho finest things in the book are not 


S' wri inu S^h i n^- reaHy interest Ihc ;iu(lu*r. I he Rach- the pictures of youth, but the rela- 

manNm ,s m:id : ,ncr y llscd 10 « cl ‘5 C tionships of the young and their 
KL? ,.ik 1 P hk .’mSufr f ,U,rsr l» 0,n »; a,,d ,I . IS n , 01 mcanl 10 be parents, like that of Stephen and his 


I^S T, wiS! v / investigated too closely. Inhibited, periphrastica! father; or 

Kiniv S h h » 11 is Particularly because of this ihc hostility built up between Stephen 

u 1 - -. . f ll . p ’ si rue l ura I weakness that / he Mahon- an j the conventionally-minded soli- 

iffrn ner. He is astonished hy Mlt3k ca nnol be regarded as one of the cilor Hotchkinson. to whom he goes 
Wly personal, unsympaihelic mon? important novels, but the f or advice. The brief portrait of 
ffoi her response. this m c | 1; ,r:ieleri/utloii of the seven young Hotchkinson is done with casual 
puw , mic erics. " I low do people also lacks the suppleness and brilliance : 

Pfefluylo get through this / : * llb ,| cly „f Snow’s finest creations , . ru 

«... amnns *».s. ,c.™i Kl s and civil scr- 

kW turned to her. in disappoint- vanls. I he middle-aged or old lend J thick ihmueli the 


? d her response. " This is 
ahble'*, sire cries, " How do 
Vd uy to get through this 7 

ey. high-pitched, was inigiy; so, 
W turned to her. in disappoint- 


cilor Hotchkinson. to whom he goes 
for advice. The brief portrait of 
Hotchkinson is done with casual 
brilliance : 

Hotchkinson wns wearing u suit of heavy 
ginger tweeds. He was a vory bla man, 
heavy-shouldered, thick through the 


Vi.. °i . . LiHiiemnl units ol MiNcni pinnies Mirrepmwujij »» 

J'nui. the coolness, liittl gone. K{ l \ l \ ' ” it |,.. ls ,. f revolution us sirnngtilnted, husky, and high, such os 

fc ;iml regarding iuujv OI revoitmon . » onc “ timc , iin „ hears in star games 

kri it o, II 1 • 111 •* •Middle-class eye is . ulhcr massively muscular 

WKas much Ihe readers as Vtfry c „ nV incing. and llw lewwh ^J cr 

yet Ihc hysterical egoism Marxist, (he drug-laker who remains ..... . . ■ 

capable ,| ir ,>,i s h.mt ..n Ihc I'rlnac of Ihc group. Scenes like this interview bclween -| 


to be just right. ....j ,|, c Ne \y daughter of a rich sur- Hotchkinson and Stephen or those 

which Stephen and 


university attached whose conversation 


Master-mediocrities | v i n a an H 1 pa vine 

nnd strictly limited man allU ledVlllB 


ft? 


i 1 '; ■ Vr - '. ^ i iii : 




en detectable ^PARKER: 

Rhodesia 

‘Once again, 166 PP- pilman - £2 - 
lion is less . 

^it have been As an account of the isolation, and 
led considers, insulation from reality, of White 
fdpments. He Rhodesians this study could hardly 
States cannot be bettered. John Parker, who went 
ts tq gain in- ! ? Rhodesia from Britain and worked 
Inent, though l here as a journalist from 1954 until 
rhat Wash ins. b,s deportation early in 1966, Is com- 
w ivih! 4 mi- P ,€lel y honest abfiui (iis own slow 
w ueui and awa gfening to the realities of the 

p;aund. Mr Rhodesian situation. This makes his 
rather than analysis of these realities all the more 
rels ; without telling. He puts it starkly, but 
is Impossible accurately: , "The British tradition, 
ire ' for these so widely/ trumpeted, of justice nnd 
aut this ", he hd r pk*y, submerged almost without 
no: adequate n struggle nnd re-emerging »s the 
United States Nazi tradition of the Master-Race." 

[ffe I Am£Sl b ’ Mr P ^ riccr e ^ os e s the hypocrisy 
fprttenl of •"partn^hip" as practised 
t enJaghleiied during the Federation. He is justly. 
^rctoencM .to scathing about the weakness of 
t lne tact re- successive 'British i governments in 
with r thhijnciliocrltifes who' 
if wSe,d > tower in 

: P e ^ perspective the 
mWely awjra - so-called liberalNm , :of : Sir Edgar 

rilviSSit ^cording how, to 

revre^d. Hqw accompany, bii carrots of cOnces- 
a iOo ^ the ' sio 11 ,' ,he used police inUmidution. 
ppa^entiy only . % questions the much- vaunted 

mentp., Which , ; V»'f ■ of : tab Isirqth; and pije- 

^ l ' R ; . 7 ; ; i.,V . q ''shifty 

’’v " 

Ilia j v- V.;. 


and strictly limited man whji 
“ major political assets are a/sa 
stubbornness and an inaoiury ^ 
understand, let alone ® ns ^ cr ' 
ward questions And, troin a 
own experience as a journal'! 
country where men. professing! 
uphold British standards 
the methods of Goebbeh. ■ 
Parker traces the process by ™ 
the broadcasting and leJeyUiM^. 
terns of iRhodesia were corrupts 
the Smith regime. J ., 

Apologists for the Smith.,r c 8| 
often accuse its critics of not 
ing the country or understand"* 
problems. Mr Parker ^°ws 
and was for many year? P r °[ ^ 
ally involved in examining •» P 
lems. His verdict Mam™** 
after reading his account the 
gists might ask themselves 

ignorance and lack of P e , ^ 
cannot more easily be found 
their' own ranks. 

. Gumwr MyrdaJ’s 
which Was the subject of a 
article on November - 1 * . . 
appeared in ail abndgwl ed 'on 
pp Allen Lane The 
£3.50).' Seth S. King, wWjdy, 
or’s' assistance, has re ^ u .£ , ^*l 
to about one-sixih of ; tn 
enormous,, length ; no &l ^‘jj p ll p 
• been, made to bring the w . .. 
dattf; •, 
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V watto and Wiodu>. £2. 
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£1-80. 

ol A Chalked 

< ii5 h00 Juvc ^ wr * 

J^ged teacher, essen- 

b 2L V n ^ and of a 
b iS, ho ^ in * *on»ewhero 
sE ,w > and hope. Op 
aftwnoon. under a 
SSjn.the Botanic Gar. 

kitsed by her. 
sbe » the 

of desultory 

- 

ifT &i.* ll ^ 05 P h we of 
« night, in a 
KiSEfilT *P W ifaHin* 


his daughters, for she is a brilliant 
and favoured pupil ; in the f e! *f ri P' 
lion of their meetings it is “hernate 
comfort and desolation that _ 
evoked, not sexuality. Both low their 
loves, one temporarily, one perhaps 
for ever : for Caroline lakes the four 
children without warning and leaves. 
Denis geU them back; Cassandra, 
possibly, has lust all: but nothing is 
staled. . 

Judith Woifff manages to combine 
control of perfectly ^licvablc people 
in a believable setting with a very 
special gift for evocative visual 
detail. Occasionally the worts do 
(hat wonderful thing of br,rlBi "f ^ 
whole pattern of feeling and place 
to life together, and w a« {" ■ 
curable divtance of the real Uwjft of 
literature. U « the 
in mind : a quite credible gin doing 
her A levels, bul jdso unwlfcon^ 
ously beautiful and 'rfiwnblt UK 
in heroine, the book is free of »«‘ 
la«y and prtlvnsion : cool, wd, and 

rather dhtingufthed. Ka ih- 

U it the Way life «a ly ft. Jwwi- 
teen tbnlon's novN makes one « . 
or Ii it a present-day phenomenon, 

% k * llErt ^oman « 

always nwipiy 


Richard Gordon 

Doctor on the Brain 

Naomi Mitchison 

Cleopatra’s People 

James McConkey 

A Journey to Sahalin 
General 

Jacqueline Nayman 

Atlas of Wildlife 


offhand of a novel ih which a man 
loves nnd trusts and is left by a 
woman when she lires of him ; but 
time and nguin in women's novels this, 
in reverse, is the theme. ■ 

Love Is 

wanting to give, it's feeling united 
against anything that can come at you. 
It's not being lonely, its an adventure, 
it's nothing else mattering a damn 

says Anna in My Father's House. 

It's wanting someone c\s* id 'obliterate 
the past and the future and the fear 
and the insecurity, it's the ego ^ding 
on admiration, it s the death wish, It S - 
knitting yourself on to another person 

so that when one want? to break away 
both of you tear at the edges. Ita a 
tall order, 

replies her loveh And soon, of 
course, he leaves her. . , 

The love affair Ib only purl of 
Anna’s story, which centres on her 
relationship with her father, it ft 
well done : the- action moves ajong : 
crisolv. d» dialogue sounds fairly 

Hard » tot which . re ‘ 

has an honourable place.. . 


The first of a scries of ;tl la s-orien luted biwks. 
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the events of the American War of Independence from the 
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A personal report by Ray Ericksen. who, following in the, foot- 
steps of Ernest Giles, the pioneer explorer, drove into Ihe lieorl- 
land of Australia. Illustrated £2.00 
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T ill. Pl.i'l.MH volume nf Jean 
Giono’s collected novels, (ins 
firsL of five, contains Naissnnve 
dc I'OiIyssvt'. Collin*'. Un tie fiati- 
iitU}}Ht's, Regain* Solitude tie I** pitU *, 
Le Grand troitputn. Ihice shorter 
tests, and an extensive apparatus nf 
introductions, variants and notes 
which is tlie result of excellent team- 
work. 

The editor-in-chief, Robert Ricatte, 
admits the risks attendant un the at- 
tempt to snare what is a contradiction 
in terms: a contemporary classic. 
There are gaps in the doc time nlntioti, 
and Giono's own help, generous 
though it was, is notoriously mubivu- 
]cnt, as indeed befits this great inven- 
tor of fictions. Academic apparatus 
Is not inappropriate to him for, 
though largely self-educated, he wns 
a man of vast culture, even if lie did 
tend to annex the great antecedents 
he admired: Homer. Virgil, Machin- 
veili, Cervantes, Stendhal and Mel- 
ville. The variants show us a crafts- 
man devoted to ilis work, forcing 
himself to impose sonic degree of 
order on his demonic imaginings. 

Nalssance de fOdyssJe is the key 
work. In this inverted epic, Ulysses 
is made a prey to his imagination, 
which serves alternately to protect 
him and to scarify itself. Shown as an 
inveterate liar, Ulysses is, however, 
only partly responsible for the fan- 
tastic legend of prowess which prolif- 
erates by the medium of oral tradition 
around his rather seedy person. He 
lives in a world pf deceitful appear? 
nnces but unmistakable passions. He 
fears his legend will get out of hand ; 
he fears in fact the day of reckoning 
with Anlinous when, appropriately, 
he will be saved from confrontation 
by the comically fatal accident which 
befalls his rival. The gods arc felt ns 
present and are yet halfheartedly 
denied by the protagonists. Ulysses 
especially is in some awe of them be- 
cause he has usurped their preroga- 
tive of illusion-making. 
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The joys of lying 


jGASKKLI.: 

^Reality: The European 
tshcf Ibsen 

Riuitlcdgc and Kegan Paul. 


epithet suits the fanciful ravings of 
the paralysed Pan-figure, Janet, as 
he curses the despoiling of their 
habitat by his neighbours and makes 
a pica for a new gentleness in the 
relationship between _ man and 
beasts, and man and soil. Janet is by 
turns described as mineral, vegetable 
or liquid : he clearly is offered as 
part of the natural cycle. 

Like its predecessor, Cnlifne is a 
novel full of mystery and fears. 
Trees, ns Sartre's /Roquentin was to 
find out some years later, are more 
than trees. Indeed the vision in I.tt 
Nausea of Nature recapturing its 
lost domain by choking the city 
could have come straight from the 
recurrent apocalyptic vein, in 
Giono’s work. Such a vein obviously 
carries with it a . pronencss to 
preach if y. Collin e is a kind of pagan 
sermon on the mountain. Its villag- 
ers are barely distinguishable from 
each other or from their environ- 
ment. They act collectively against 
what, in their superstitious dread. 


JEAN GIONO i 

Oeuvres romanesques completes 
Volume I. Edited by Robert Ricatte. 
1,3 1 5pp. 59fr. 

I.es rfoits dc In demi-brigade 
167pp. ISfr, 

Paris: Gnllimurd. 

lurle is gradually and tenderly domes- 
licntcd by his grateful wife into a 
resourceful farmer. Like all his 
work, Regain is full of unabashed 
hyperbole: ” Le ciel dlait col Id si fort 


pour moi.” Gionn himself Is so 
caught up in rendering ilic volte-faces, 
the voltage of charged situations, so 
eager to bemuse, that he sometimes 
forgets where he is going. And his 
habit of publishing earlier attempts 
at heroes after the novels in which 
they appear in full splendour docs 
liule to clarify their motivation. 
These trials serve mainly to blur the 
issues even farther. For instance, 
Lnnglois's political preferences are 
impossible to decipher. He sides with 
those who have brio or charm, with- 
out bothering overmuch about their 
particular ideology. Like his prewnr 


work arc an nfNiuai. an 
thought, and not a premise 
creed is one nf eudemonkmi 
can be attacked, like a citadel J 
antedates and most often s’ 
its assailants. It is a kind of 
minded ness contrary to the 
mongering so prevalent this e, 
that of the pursuit, enjoyme 
defence of happiness, against 
nay-sayers. But. if there is 
fundamental tragedy, there ,. . 

inevitable concomitant of all utXrJiim * — or ‘ rcttl, ? m * - ’ 
ventures: boredom. cKlTcod some ^n‘us werc 
have known avcidia, and w* Moujih to define clearly lln. 
this was the nearest lie got lol^of these terms once and 
physics. He wrote to staveftr This was Eugene O Neill s 
boredom in himself and, IL outburst forty years ago 
imagined probably accurately. trying to express ins 

readers. »“ ite European masters 

We live in n pharmaceutical • riic [erm>i 


inevitable realism 


heavily addicted to pills SD vunously . l,rH . 

proscriptions of all kinds; anaSLiW die* c " n , . 1,0 

‘ ‘ • ’ fake itaC practical definitions of 'I her 

TLV middle of the nineteenth 
I** . ■ U ,.r ill* m-iinr 


quack doctors and fake renKpiatliral definitions °f their 
responding to genuine appca&K»tbe middle of the nineteenth 
cures. Giono set himself upeailL and in each ol the major 
a verbal faith-healer. At his ®Jub languages the coni fusion is 


In his excellent in trod tie (ion, 

Pierre Citron quotes from Giono’s 
notebooks on the central place which 


for him Is an integral part of all pas- 
sions. In a kiiperb chiasmus. Penelope 
and her husband, on reuniting, em- 
bnrk on a duct of falsehoods about 
the intervening yeArs! A lirnp punch 
Which Ulysses aims at another man 
lands with “ ail (he terrible weight of 
a mysterious reputation Nalssancs 
da POdyssde Is a marvellously in- 
ventive story, still extremely bookish 
in inspiration, yet treating the re- 
vered Homer with loving derision. 
Image-selling is seen as a preoccupa- 
tion of the earliest ages qf q$n, as 
well fls of ihe latest, 
f The Pan-trilogy (Colline, Un de 
B/titmugnes and Regain)' tftnSposes 
this mythological framework to 
peasant life in Upper Provence. The 
catalyst' here was the Leaves of 
Grass of .the “American Pan , 

. Walt -Whiftnan T . Cottine is composed 
. In atan^a-like paragraphs ana Is 
ipdeed a kind of extended prose- 
poem. -in a disarming anticipation of 
. criticism, Giono spoke in. a preface 
of -the *! delectably false " sound of 
. the French spoken in his home 
town, Mktiosique. Aftd certainly the 


la tele pour passer ciilre les deux. 
After all the explosion of desire, 
Panturle ends in Epicurean content, 
able to contemplate the universe with 
a calm mind ; even death is accepted 
os part of the nature I cycle. 

The Pan-trilogy is clearly utopian. 
A counter- reality is constructed to 
combat the noxiousness or defects of 
offered reality. The generous res- 

J. 15 S md™n Ihe ambivalfflt ending. * b= 'i kc lll “ t ’ a io ”“' s ™b- 

with its suggestion that do lesson 
has been learnt, leaves open the 
question of whether ethical notions 
of good and evil are reaJly apposite 
to nature and its agents. What does 

come over a Q^tenaturi? . His paganism is too catholic to limit 

living, dynamic fo mot : 0 n by him !o on ® tune - In Solitude de la 

™> r,d ’ rn0t ‘° n by pm as well as in parts of the Pan- 

the use of active ■ masfer trilogy, misery, loo, has its say. 

Giono, in company, r Euphoria needs suffering as an alter- 

of improvised or ^ mut nntlve, so as to inject drama and 

Un de Baiunngnes, varying tusga moV cment into stasis, 
of techniques ns he wns to do regu- 
larly throughout his career, he uses 
the device of a soft-hearted but 
tough-spoken narretor, Amddde, in 


centre la terre qu'il fallait forcer de brothers, he often scents closer to his he is indeed a kind of horse-diMS. And yet some kind of 

In lAtn nniip ni.n'Ar Aiilr.< fli’HV M ihfin ift nthcr IllUnilfl bl?i[12S. As hrlnnina rmiitVi .miul.il., .. MmAina llA'piKlll'V 


ful thinking secretes n heavy dose of 
Gclf-congratulntlon, which in turn 
encourages the prophet in him to 
appear, but this happens fortunately 
seldom at this early stage. Giono can 
rarely be pinned down in one posture. 


Le Grand tronpean, besides. Is his 
anti-utopia, the work in which the 
twentieth century, in the shape of the 
First World War, bursts Into a fic- 


-i .. _ , ,i.. A 11 „i 1 ruu nvnu mu, uuiaus uuu n uw 

order to toy with the reader th g t j ona j wor i<| trying hard until then to 
the promotion of suspense. It la' the be tlmeleM- In the malnf llfo hcrc ia 
phenomenon of goodness which is on gcen nQ{ 0 enIn llp to new expcr j. 


view here. The pure-hearted moun- 
tain-dweller, Albln, with the help of 
Amddde saves an ill-used plains girl 
shut awny by her ashamed parents. 
He courts her at a distance, playing 


opening up to new experi- 
ences, but succumbing to the oldest 
and sorriest ones: pain and death. 
The Biblical chapter-headings give 
the tone to this most apocalyptic of 
Giono's texts. The book swings 


“ l ke song of the world on 'J . regploriy between country home and 
monicn (a homely twist oa the Pan- th& front ]| nCi an£ j more than once 
pipes), describing his homeland 1 m Q{ ono j n dulgcs ip meretricious juxta- 
wordless music. Un de . positions. It is one of the books he 

is a cordial book, pot . w'toout *nU' sweated over most and in it he was 
mental dross. Tills is balanced, how- 
artful drama of the 
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OH MY GOD 
|S THAT YOU? 

ANTHONY GIBBS 

M I' approve 100% oMhe theme ol 
the boOKj bul you have an awful 
lot of homework to do.'? . 

PelrlCkMoore, F.R.A.S. 

" You tjHVQ certainly done your 
homework/ M oanriol reoorhmand 
the book . because of .that -flrat 
chapter. What follows Is Rune 
brilliant.’ A tour de force." ; / 

■ Rev.Martln D-Aroy, SJ. ■ 

I have myself reached the same 
conclusion, but. by- a 3 different 
route.” '■ 0 ■ . 

Slf Barnard Lovell, F.RS. 

“i entirely agree thit the future 
evolution of earth, Its aplmal and 
plant Inhabitants, Its scenery, and" 
of Man himself. Is in our hands. 
You, are thinking In. a- direction, 
whldh Is on. the whole good and 
. right,'! v -• • \ ■ ■ ' • 

R ■ Sir Julian Huxley, 


over, by the , 

dopers 1 return for a blessing from 
the dangerously crazed parents. All 
the same, some of the direct appeals 
to the render, seeking to put him on 
his honour as a warm and feeling 
being, are belligerent. Though youth 
and goodness triumph, the underlying 
theme of cords, stretched in conflict- 
ing directions, lends tension to the 
proceedings. When the final cord, 
linking the aging Amidde with his 
pro.tfSg^ is snapped, the tension re- 
solves into a calm sadness. The 
healers, toe “mid-husbands”, as 
Jacques Vinrd aptly calls them, who 
recur so often in Giono's work, are 
always essentially solitary. ' 
PantUrle, in Regain, Is almost liter- 
ally a lone wolf, until he finds the 
woman who will share his Boiltude 
and help him to rehabilitate the land 
around which has deteriorated 
through tieglfict— the other ride of 
the coin to jtfa& fi%as£ge 6f folllne; 
What Giono advocates hk men, a 
balanced and respectful utilization pf 
natural resources, fpr his nature- 
worship does not extend, to refusing 

that the. blade of the 

ever cut: into Ihe earth 


severely hampered by the weight cf 
his own remembered experiences, for 
be was always at his best using 
reality as a trampoline, to propel him 
towards his own private creation. It 
has intermittent but real power, and 
there is one section of quite horrible 
beauty describing the fastidious carn- 
age of dead soldiers by rats and 
crows. It Js a weird vision, which 
recurs in later works, and in which it 
Is hard to disentangle the protest at 
obscenity from a sort of delectation. 
In Giono's hands, the life-force takes 
. contrary fomis, love or war, peace 
or cruelty. Similarly, his Fan can 
inspire in men “ pogsie ou folle 
Hqw much had he changed by the 
end of his career ? Les Rtcits de la 
deml-brlgade are stories centring on 
. die boro of Un Rol sans divertisse- 
ment, Langlois, at an earlier stage of 
his experience as a captain of gen- 
darmerie in Restoration Provence. 


horse (him to other human beings. As 
Baudelaire said of Balzac's concierges, 
all of Giono’s heroes are geniuses; 
they all live in the superlative mode. 

At his frequent best, he was, as 
M Ricatte stresses, a truly great story- 
teller, capable of every tempo, from 
the near immobile Regain to the hell- 
for-lcuther action of some of his later 
fiction. A passionate music-lovcr he 
adored the orchestration of themes, 
symbols, movements. His posture 
varies from intimate involvement (in 
Le Grand troupean he evokes beauti- 
fully the joy and the burden of being 
a woman and having breasts) to an 
Olympian pose as impresario or 
demiurge. The story " PrdJude de 
Pan ” is a kind of self-advertisement. 
Like the Pan-figure who, to teach 
some cruel villagers a harsh lesson 
after their maltreatment of a wounded 
bird, intoxicates the whole assembly 
and sends them cavorting and coup- 
ling with a monstrous tide of animals, 
Giono always aimed to be a spell- 
binder. 

M Ricatte lias some pertinent re- 
marks on Giono’s obsession with 
blood-letting, with the opening of 
entrails and on the erotic nature of 
such spectacles. No doubt Giono 
would have hated a real gladiatorial 
show, but. his own imagined gore cap- 
tivated him. Possibly, too, it was an 
overspill from his general zest for 
living. Giono told M Ricatte that he 
preferred those novels in which he 
did not know where he wns going 
next, whore curiosity dictated his 
choices. Hence the frequent structural 
lurches, the often unfinished business. 

Where M. Ricatte offers a less 
plausible reading, however, is in his 
suggestion that there is a meta- 
physical angst present in Giono’s 
book— a reading based ' principally 
on Giono's frequent descriptions of 
wells entombing workmen. But 
beT 


bringing rough uniidoles or aiflldidinciion remains necessary 
palliatives, charms against lone) who sets out to discuss the 
or boredom. The number ofhe Jd the past hundred years. If 
figures in his work underline* iQAhov. Synge, l.orca. Piran- 
option. He has always enjoyed a xjfa Brecht and Bcckcll (the 
readership. It might yet ei ^ Rona i ( | Gnskcll devotes 
fnrther, to lake in those sickene £ Spiers tot each used the 
day by urban life on the one 


and those, on the other, wear, 
the anti-novel istic New Novel." 
should appeal to the loveri' 
Westcrns, for his work is a cur 
and telling amalgam of Westerns) 
Greek mythology transferred 
Provence. Pioneer country, ind 
dence, the ability to read the weal 
to track man or beast, to settle : 
without recourse to officialdom 
myriad ways of communic 
messages, violence, contrail 
steadfast and cooperative love 
set in n would-be timeless franrt 
where the god in man has ils;ljj 
ambiguous say. 

M Ricatte nicely links Giono] 
" LWrtistc " of Les Grands cht 
a cardsharp who, to provoke; 
cheats in slow-motion. Gicmcr 
self, argues M Ricatte, is a 
liar not displeased at bang t 
in the act. When we catch to 
we congratulate ourselves, but., 
lie who has conducted the . 
operation. Similarly, the fw 
the cover gazes out at us 
mixture of candour and calc 
sensuality and asceticism, 
and ruthlessness. Giono was. 
knowable as any of his later 
Somehow, would-be att«nF 
depth-psychology slide off nis 
back. He was a force of tm 
nexus of self-assertion, a 
creator. His favourite anap 
that of Ouroboros, the snake 
its own tail, a perfect figure o( 
sufficiency. As Giono said 
of his earliest texts, “d Jj* 
s’extasier devant radnikoole J 
in any ecstasy we "debt W 


iftrenlly, sometimes meon- 
carelwsly or perversely, 
Mains for us the task of Iry- 
s keep dur own waters un- 
it Bui far from being beyond 
ioffilgunllc genius, this task 
kjchlcved with ordinary criti- 
mi rigorouslv upplied. 

.tail touches on the proli- 
ibe beginning ol this essay, 
lure towards clari lieu lion, 
not to be rigorous or ex- 
tant the necessary distinctions, 
flcttds to use " realism ” not 
tariplively l* Partly it is a 
of concrete detail . . . made 
bj lively, idionialie speech "J 
iotvalualivcly - Shakespearean 
s moral and therefore more 
than Miichiavelli's amoral 
Biwhts late piuys are more 
than his curliest because some 
dart tiers are deepened by a 


'* generosity of feeling"; Slmkcs- 
peurcan realism, even in .-l.v You Like 
It, is supreme because ** in Shakes- 
peare, with all his improbabilities, his 
convention of disguise and absurdly 
happy ending, we have lire express- 
ing itself with a delighted energy in 
every phrase”; the realism in Peer 
C»' vw is found in "the bodily ener- 
gies ” of its protagonist—' 11 From the 
beginning Peer is exuberantly alive, 
miming the [light and plunge of the 
reindeer, galloping over the stream 
with his mother, or hoisting her on 
to the roof of the mill ” : in another 
context we are (old that it is 11 (he 
humour that gives Peer Uynt its 
moral realism ” ; with Synge and 
l.orca the realism depends on the fact 
l hat " a fantasy believed in strongly 
enough becomes real ”, while Piran- 
dello's six Characters might have been 
more real if they had been made to 
speak verse. 

The author's approach in all of this 
is amiable— morality, generosity, vit- 
ality, fantasy, humour and so on are 
successfully held up for uur approval 
--but ihe critical water becomes very 
muddy indeed. The words “real, 

“ realism ”. '* reality ", arc peppered 
over the pages, hut they arc used so 
variously that one soon stops huping 
they will ever stand still. When we 
are told towards the end of the book 
that I free hi is " as realislie as Synge 
or Chekhov" we know it means 
simply that he is as good a play- 
wright. To have said at the begin- 
ning of the book that Shakespearean 
realism is supreme turns out to have 
meant simply that Shakespeare is the 
best of all playwrights. 

The book is in two parts. The 
lirst hr icily describes the kinds of 
play recognized by Mr Guskell: 

i node in tlmma discloses three ainjor 
conceptions ol reality: the naturalistic 
account based on nindcenlh-ccntury sci- 
ence a subjectivism that assumes the 
mind in be lliv lir«' ' f not the on y ccr- 
itiiniv in our experience, and u religious 
vision, not always ( bust urn. tlmt pu»iis 
a world nwctessibk to the senses. 


These various “concepts of reality" 
have been expressed in two main, 
dramatic forms “ representational '' 
and “ poetic ”. This is not news, yf 
course, and the treatment ol the 
material is loo general to be of much 
value. 

With this kind of book it is perhaps 
best to close our eyes to the lilies and 
it is certainly not rewarding to look 
too closely at the “thesis", which 
should be recognized as a slender 
trclliswork meant (o support the valu- 
able element of the book, the miming 
critical discussion of specific plays, 
the perceptive remarks about general 
trends or local effects. These are 
offered in the second half oF the 
essay, which is made up of nine very 
short chapters on the dramatists 
listed above. The discussion is enthu- 
siastic and in places perceptive, but 
there is no attempt to do more than 
scratch across the surface: Peer 

Gvnt is discussed in seven pages, The 
Cherry On hard in four. 

Presumably this book is the record 
of a scries of lectures which intro- 
duced undergraduates in the Bristol 
English School to modern European 
drama, and for that purpose the text 
would serve reasonably well. The 
general sense of enjoyment and en- 
thusiasm. except in die eases of Piran- 
dello and Eliot, would send students 
to read the plays with eagerness. Bat 
from a full-length study on this much- 
explored subject we have the right 
to expect something more substantial 
and nectirale. Even the beginner 
wants a text which has been proof- 
read. and, apart front the chaos 
caused by allowing “ realism ” to 
mean everything and therefore 
nothing, the main disadvantage of 
this book as an elementary introduc- 
tion to its subject is in the narrow- 
ness of its field of reference. A 
worthwhile study of “drama and 
reality” in “the European theatre 
since Ibsen ” would require at least 
three limes as much space, and at 
least three limes as much reading. 
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in vision. Any tragic events in his tracks. 
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This fragment, seventy-three pages 
long In large print, is Maurlac’s Anal 


teen, a great admirer of 
seeks him out and asks PJ 
to make a collection of hjfl 
He takes to the young IJJJ. 
proposing to adopt him as 
when the fragment comes to 
The text is written In w- 


cesiorauon Provence, ipng in large prim, » mauriac a unui * — T £Lu Vinnrlao rem* 
give us a chance to see the sup- ,wprk, flnd he was busy on it almost prosq^of Wfl[ch mb u 

u second manner ” of Giono up fd tW hour of his <teath. It is the master up to ) 0 i 

n operation. Like the prewar peasant beginning df an intended sequel to which is always a P e 7T, r 

heroes, Langlois is entirely self- Un adolescent d'qutre-fols. that nth especially °°w wnen 

. . reliant and though a servant of the variation on Mauriacian themes of French lucidity sure a 

md.to refusing established order, he prefers to settle which he wrote when he was already In number than mey 

plough Should his -business with the : brigands he past eighty (reviewed hereon April. Apart from that, tne.cra, 

. As in Un de pursues d'homme k homme et sans 10, 19©). The central narrator* is, oj 


NShukcipeare conceived 
9 hii plays for blage-pcr- 
h»-wii always impinged 
H Woachex to the plays. 
.i? dixduin for Ihe 
Uxairical goes back to 
wefldtinn of x|iec(acle to 
» of dramatic effect, 
preoccupy lion of much 
.^kespwrc criticism with 
poetic symbolism and 
is so rcmule from a 
-in-performance ihai 
, . upre * stage-erafi ” ha** 
^ « branch of 


the conclHM.m of .fe tu p,i jL. 
weight h. toe* pn-ibi hty that to 


and Mr Alexander illuminates the 
humanist values lha>t inform both Che 
structure and the moral issues of me 
play. Particularly effective is tits use 
of the Renaissance '* url of memory , 
and although one may bo less 
convinced about the relevance of 
some of tlie mythological motifs 
referred to. the sense that emerges 
of a controlled and highly ordered 
complexity in the play to convincing. 

In his approach to the tonality 
of Shakespeare's later comedies ana 
tragedies, R. A. Foakes has chosen 
to explore one of the most elusive 
aspects of the theatrical text: as It 
appears in cold print. While varia- 
tions in lone between solemnity and 
pastiche, and between ironic detach- 
ment and sympathetic involvement, 
can be immediately established in 
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salvaged and renewed by love,<a love admits the fascination certain mur- self, the rather frail; sensitive, rich nity round the corner, to , 

which 1 is a 'kind of mdtuial physical , derers hold for him, just as Giono boy with a love-hatred of fais mother, poJnt of broaching tne.; . £ 

charily empathy., ^ Regpln^ li oncp confessed to discovering that he who comes up to Paris f]rcm Bor- 

possessed " une flme d’assassin '..Jeaux and Is torn between sensuaUty 
; These author’s “ exercices de style " ... and religious fervour. In Maltaverne, 

• are in fact preoccupied with styles of ,;tbe adolescent has become an octo- 

“-nrUui and Is locking back, pg)rti9ti a 
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Theme and Variations I 

Yehudi Menhuin | 

A collection of the major writings of a great musician who is also a 

deeply involved in t he world a round hi m . |] 

"A lovely and remarks ble book . . .” Yorkshire Post __ B 

"The long, arching melody of a good man and a liberal ll linker.’ It 
Evening News C2.76 ■ 

The Imagery of Power | 

Fred Inglis 1 

This powerful attack o n modarn advertising has provokod a ngr y I 

criticism from tho advertising press. Campaign reacted violently ■ 

calling it "silly, turgid. Inzy. pretentious, bigoted. Ignorant, w 

arrogant nnd ludlcroua." Inglis analyses examples of current H 

advor Using to support his challonge against the forces which so |l 

skilfully exploit the consumer. £2.80 ■ 

From Peterloo to the I 

Crystal Palace I 

R. J. White I 

A fascinating study of a period of rapid transformation in English 
society. The author tracos tho intellectual development of these 1 

years and captivntaa i lie reader with pen portraits and quotations || 

from the period. £2,75 ■ 

It's a Don's Life I 

Frederick Brittain I 

An autobiography by this well-known don which displays his | 

love of Cambridge and the ohBToctera fie met over the years. B 

The author's many fascinating stories of academic and country | 

life in the early part of the century make the book an intensely fl 

readable social document. £3.00 B 

Looking at Mammals n 1 

Peter Stanbury ** I 

A beautifully illustrated encyclopaedia of mammals describing | 

their variety and classification. The wealth ol detail given on each I 

species make it a book for the specialist as well as animal-lovers I 

of all bobs. £3 0 ° 1 | 

The British People 1902-1968 I 

Peter Wlauger an^ Leslie Smith f ; f J 

A superb history ol modern Britain and the soolal changes wlhlch ’ I 

have revolutionized IhB country. Over 1 60 photographs, many I 

previously unpubltBhed, Illustrate tho text. £2.40 I 

. Humanism and the Rise of 
Science 

Antonia Mclean 

A study of the social, religious, educational and tech nolog lea) , 
history of Ranalssance England, elegantly illustrated. £3.75 

Technology, Science and 
History 

Donald Cardwell 

A completely revised edition of a classic study ol the development 
of professionalism in science and technology in Britain, adopted 
as a set text by the Open University. . £3.00 eased £1.50 paper 

Secret Societies in China 

Jean Chesneaux 

A study pf the secret societies of mainland China during the last 
. two centuries. £2.75 

Revolution and Liberation 

W.S. K.Waung .. 

This short history of China from 1900 to the present day gives a 
balanced Bssejssmani of Communist China and plsces recent • 

. ■ controversial Incident? In historical perspective. £1.76 

.'Kafka 

Anthony Thorlby 

A highly original critical evaluation of this major figure twliofee 
writing now appears so eeniralto th* preoccupations of 20th . 

. certtury conBOlou8nss8. . CitBO 

Poems and Paraphrases 

James Reeves 

New poems ahd translations frCfn a mature poet whole work jjit v 
■j ' become jncreaslrigly controlled and intense.; r *- og 

American Journey , 

.‘ Robott Glttlngri ; 

AsDqtjence.ol jsQBins describing an emotfonatly charged journey . 
s , to America. . ’’i 'i : 

- •' ■•••••■•■ • ' : ' ...v ' '■ '■ • ■; 

HeinAmann Educationai Books Ltd 
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A History of the 

Russian Secret Service 

RICHARD DI-ACON 
Author of A History of the 
Itritish .SVi.it/ Swire 
A detailed account of the Rus- 
sian Secret Service from Els earl- 
iest form, as Ivan the Terrible's 
Oprichniki, up to the KGB of 
today. 

Also discussed are the various 
tactics used by the Russians over 
the years including an important 
expostf of the U.S.S.R/s latest 
form of espionage -die 'cold 
war of disinformation 1 . 

Illustrated with photographs 

£5.80 

The Magical Revival 

KENNETH GRANT 
A detailed analysis of certain oc- 
cult traditions which existed long 
before the Christian epoch, sur- 
vived its persecutions and anath- 
emas, ami reappeared in recent 
times reflected in the work of 
Adepts such as Aleister Crowley, 
Austin Spare and Dion Fortune. 
A valuable contribution to occtill 
lore, Thi' Magical Revival is a 
conscientious document that will 
be much sought after us a stand- 
ard source bonk in (his special 
field. 

Ill list ruled £3 JO 

Buttons 

A Guide for Collectors 

GWEN SQUIRE 
A superb guide loan increasingly 
popular field of collecting, illus- 
trated with I HO plates in two col- 
ours and displaying the wide var- 
iety of material for study. Ap- 
proximately 3,(100 billions are 
identified and illustrated in an 
extensive range of categories. 
Illustrated £4.25 

Life in Australia 

Editor : CRAIG MeGREGOR 
Every aspect of the Australian 
way of life covered in a blend of 
photographs— over 7fl in full 
colour— and contemporary jour- 
nalism. " A first-class book.” 
Australian Outlook, illustrated 
£3.00 

Celtic Fairy Tales 

Selected and edited by 
JOSEPH JACOBS ■; 

Illustrated by f, . 

JOHN D. BATTEN 
A superb facsimile of the orig- 
inal 1892 edition by Divid Nutt, 
com plate with all original illus- 
trations and the important notes 
and appendices. Bound In buck- 
ram, gilt blocked with head- 
bands. Limited to 500 copies. 
Illustrated • ' 15.00 

Pottery in the 
Primary School 

DAVID CUMMINGS 
: “ A guide for primary Softool 
teachers- who are experimenting 
with day techniques, often with 
little experience, limited .equip-, 
merit and a very small budget. I 
would recommend this book.” 
Teachers World Illustrated £1.50 

Rodents 

HARRY CLEMENTS , 

A simple picture guide for child- 
ren ..to the common species of 
rodent all over tbc world includ- 
ing the more exotic as well as the 
• smaller British ; animals. ' Also 
covers the observation ,and re- 
cording of talents flod tfceuv ef- 
feol oil the. environment. 
IBnstnited In full colour £i.29 

Simple Printing 
Methods . 

JEANNE CROSS ' • ■ : : V ' 
An introduction to print-making 
using ink and crayons, including 
' roller; prints, brass robbings arid 
I|t3)e» duUr -'.Quite beautiful and 
sensible into . the bargain. 1 ' 
Edward BMibcrj, New Statesman, 
Ulcerated in foil colour £125 

C-i ' MULLER 


A decade of decoration 


MARTIN BA'ITI'TISBY s 
The Decorative Thirties 
208pp. Studio Villa. £M0. 
JACQUKI.INK INCH BALD : 
Decoration and Design 
184pp. Cassell. £n.3l). 

GF.RMANO FACETTI and 
AI.AN FLETCHER : 

Identity Kits 

70pp. Studio Vista. £5.50. 
HKNR1 HIIJ-KBRAND iF.diwr): 
Graphic Designers in Europe 


Volume I : Dick Elders. Jean-Michcl 
Folon. Jail Lcnica, Josef Muller- 
Brockmann 

1 |3pp including illustrations. 

Graphic Designers In tlic USA 
Volume l : Louis Danzigcr. Herb 
Luba I in. Peter Max, Henry Wolf 
12!pp including illustrations. 

Volume 2 : R. O. Blcchman. 
ChemiayclT and Gcismar, Paul Davis, 
Rudolph dc Hurak 
125pp including illustrations. 

Thames and Hudson. £3.50 each. 


There is deep confusion in the Eng- 
lish mind over the ilislinclion between 
decoration and design. On the sur- 
face, definition could not be simpler: 
decoration is the art of applying sur- 
face colour, while design involves the 
conception and production of three- 
dimensional form. Ihii even the most 
facile of interior decorators has 
often to consider ilie llircc-dimcn- 
sional effects of his work, and half 
of the interior designer's job is to 
specify colour codes, liven the 
mostly in Unlive qualification of the 
younger generation that decoration 
slinks, while design has just a rather 
fusty smell, is not totally convincing. 
How many of those who .subscribe 
to beliefs about functionalism or fit- 
ness- for purpose would care to deny 
the appeal of Victnruiua. Art Nou- 
veau, An Deco and all the other 
powerful styles based on a decorative 
approach 7 

One problem is that the words have 
changed their meaning and in Beet ion 
over the past lew decades. In the 
1930s the “ decorator " might in fact 
be an extremely thorough architect 
or designer ; the notion of industrial 
design, the artist working in industry, 
was not accepted until the late 1920s, 
when m:iss 7 pmdueiion called for the 
continual restyling of consumer dur- 
ables. Marlin Buitersby, whose book 


The Decorative Twenties heralded 
the revival of interest in Art Deco 
and the Jazz Age, is part of a genera- 
tion who accept decoration and 
design us almost interchangeable. So 
it may be a little unfair to suggest 
that the title of bis new book un the 
1 930s - 7 he Decorative T hirties— 
begs the question. But it docs. Were 
the 1930s truly decorative or not 7 
What was decoration, ns distinct from 
design, in thut period ? And what 
docs this " decoration " mean lodiiy 7 
Obviously, dealing with the 1930s, 
it is impossible to nettled what Mr 
Baltcrsby rails the Modernists— the 
fertile group of architect -designers 
based un the Baiihaus who, broken 
up by Hitler at tile beginning of the 
decade, took refuge in other Euro- 
pean countries before for the most 
pari emigrating to the United Slates. 
Their influence on contemporary 
design may have seemed as transi- 
tory as their visits to this country, 
but one has only to look at the near- 
est prestige bunk or airport to witness 
the continuing, if debased, presence 
of the Modern Movement. It could 
thus be claimed that Mies, Gropius 
and Corbusier were the fathers of 
the only real movement the twentieth 
century has produced ; in which case 
the approach of Mr Ratlcrsby, who 
relegates these giants to the same 


league as the fashionable decorators 
of the day, is not for you. 

However, the path of the Modern 
Movement has been charted often 
enough while the ephemera was 
ditched or forgotten, to be resur- 
rected momentarily in recent months 
as a fashion craze and then ditched 
again in the discovery of the more 
rewarding 1940s. Perhaps there lies 
the real quandary. Did the l93Us 
exist ul all, in decorative terms? Mr 
Hatlcrsby suggests that their particu- 
lar excitement lies in the diversity 
of approach, from the most spectacu- 
larly surreal interior to the sparsest 
stick of furniture. As a chronicler 
of this certainly prolilic scene lie is 
well equipped, astute and amusing, 
rapturing the feeling of the period 
almost as much in his text as in his 
superb illustrations. Maybe he does 
rely loo much on the magazines of 
the time, in particular the Architec- 
tural Review, but the references are 
there for interested readers to follow 
up. 

Jacqueline Inchbald's picture book 
might be relillcd Ovenlecomlion and 
Undcrdeslgn. It purports to be a 
step-by-step essay on do-it-yourself, 
cvcrymnn’s guide to the right colour 
and form around the house. ‘'In- 
terior decoration ”, says Mrs Inch- 
bald, '* is a way of life ; to be more 
specific it is your way of life." Her 
aim is to free you from your inhibi- 
tions and help you find your ideal 
match. But the illustrations arc nearly 
all from expensive schemes by society 
decorators isic) like David Hicks and 
Bromley and Broughton. To begin 
with, few readers will ever have the 
money to splash around that these 
wizards need, or the same kind of 
areas to play with. Sleeping and dress- 
ing arc two entirely separate activities, 
says Mrs Inchbald, and should be 
treated ns such ; not in most houses 
they are not. 

Back in 1963 Alan Fletcher, in 
cooperation with his partners Colin 


Masks for manufactures 


FIONA MncCARTHY i 
All Things Bright mid Beautiful 
Design in Brituin 1830 to Today 
327pp including 312 photographs. 
Allen and Unwin. £6.95. 

It is not surprising that Britain, hav- 
ing the longest history of industrial 

f irod action, should also have the 
ongest history of efforts to ward off 
the worst consequences in terms of 
design of those same industrial 
achievements. Indeed those efforts, 
which fortunately have shown no 
abatement over the years, are today 
the object of sonio wonder around 
the globe. The fact that so many 
capitals in Europe and elsewhere can 
today boast Design Centres or Design 
Councils is certainly a tribute to the 
work of pur own* Council of Indus- 
trial Design or Design Coun- 
cil as it is now called, since alL how- 
ever different the formulae adopted, 
owe something to British pioneering. 

It is the story of this national effort 
(” like pushing a steam-roller uphill ”, 


ns Sir Gordon Russell the real 
creator of the CoID, used to say) 
thnt Fiona MacCarlhy sets out to 
tell in seven short chnplcrs. And she 
does it brilliantly. If a bit breath- 
lessly. Even If she. were not so 
widely known as a journnlist, no one 
reading her book could really have 
mistaken her profession, for here is 
the reporter pnr excellence at work 
— a reporter with a sure eye for 
detail, for people, for names and 
for the appropriate quotation. And 
like a good journalist Miss Mnc- 
Carthy jollies her readers along with 
summary assessments and helpful 
recapitulations so that her story of 
British doggedness is constantly 
brought up to date, thereby proving, 
one would hope, her belief in pro- 
gress or even in the opposite. But 
. there is the rub. After all her mas- 
tery of factual material, qfter her 
apparently innumerable conversa- 
tions with living 1 sources, one is left 
wondering what she really docs 
believe. 

There is, running throughout her 1 
engaging, rather waspish text, a sense 


dcaila ^Orient Longman. 


Forbes and Bob Gill, puh 
useful little paperback culled 
Design : Visual Com par ism 
showed by example how gradB^'- 
designers attained required CIJATTEWEF. : 

identity Kits, written by Mr FleJP 
and Germans Facelti, the art <«feb . . 

lor of Penguin Books, is a soi " 

reverse of the same idea. The nul 
set out to show huw unconscio 
meaningful graphics arc product 
everyday symbols and signs, 
there is often a hidden message J 
plicit in the overt form of, say, a ' 
clasped in prayer or the ncc of! 
in n card pack. 

Like Mrs Inchbald, they want! 
open our eyes to the possibi 
around us, and they arc more sue, 
ful bccnusc they are at least poiil 
to a real world. But in spite of b 
a fascinating, if erratic, source-1 
it is difficult to imagine (hat lilei 
Kits will have much impact on 
collective Imagination: its price 
puls paid to that. 

To round off an assortment whl 
even in these days, represents pr 
poor value nl a little under 130 
lot, are three volumes in u Thai 
and Hudson scries edited by Hi 
Hillebrand on famous graphic 


..trine facts before fairies 

as — wl - 

Ilvcsilv a min* Pre5S STta .I,c other, the. in oh eorlier 


^'‘•nolnWccrilfcand 
adding teacher on Keats , nu 
5 a notable scourgcr of 
{dries and writers on the *ub- 
o!t recalls his dismissal of one 
dor work as " novelettish . 
vthaos a happy instance of the 
(jf/ir Hoodwinking of Made- 
P iown book of essays and rc- 
u lectures on Keats, that he 
[notes with approval the very 
EKch he applied that adjec- 
, For these essays, covering in 
\i y or another most of Kents n 
/ are modest in expression and 
woo. They have an tmcxccp- 
t theme, borne outbyKcaUN 

I , and the facts of his life, that 
ones* of his brief poetic span 
tan illusion to reality; that 
tatoned the ideal for the 
si; that he moved from irf^oiu- 
signcrs. umsicie me worm oi Mjid resolution— Professor StiiUn- 
directors, little is known about inf ^ eV en the printed order ot 
vidual graphic artists, which is&gtBi poems indicative of such 
prising when one remembers lH WHn ent— and that, in Keats s 
those in advertising have a veryditftj^ poetry tends to grow 
effect on our lives. The standard, f rom ihe fact that ** Won* 
depth, of graphics writing is low no WO nders to me. 1 ant 
this series rinps nnt wem like! 


Keats's earlier statement that " wc 
hale poetry that has a palpable dc 
sign upon us 

However, his unpretentious con- 
clusions and gently-phrased mm- 
incs— t or example, to remember that 
several themes in Endymton can 
coexist without coni rud tcuon— -are so 
iindogmatically expressed, that this is 
a fair guide to critical altitudes over 
the past few decades. One might, 
in fact, even object that Professor 
Slillinger sometimes relies too mipli 
citly on the interpretations of other 
lid.-:. «! of acting direct to what 


—o— ------ -- | 

uupiu, ui {jjiipiucs wining is iuw (Kir no wonders to me. i 
this series does not seem likelyjL al n ome amongst Men 
change matters much. Each volqff^ 
presents the basic, published woir"^ 
four masters — such as Paul Daf 

n A Til i_ U..L I ■ iknlii, fij 


presents the basic, published woi®J thnt bc sometimes presses 
four masters— such as Paul Dafl ,. . ■ .u cme that con- 

R. O. Blechmun, Herb Lutalin lhal Kola 

Mn» (too much has been alnfflP** essays ‘ j-m 


Max (too much has been aln 
written about him), Jan Lenica 
Folon, together with u brief life 
opsis and personal statement, 
enough depth for the serious sludi 
not enough variety for the cnsual 

Innlnr nf nnmap 14, it nil,, flipllltr 


art the main mums »«••»*— 

, these essays, namely that Keats 
later poems came to condemn 
be called “dreamers", and 
pul them into tragic conflict 
u ihe real and actual world. In 
iron controversial essay on The 
e of Si Aimes he sec 


not enough variety ror tne caaBiw-r ’«r r " " » T ' ^ the 
lector of names. Blit one further*® of Sl j ' «. hood- 

presumably, in 

(he great men. , C, ™ iUhllon from 


of non-commitment, of suspended 
judgment, ns if she may one day 
return to the subject and pin her 
personal flag to a mast of her own 
choice. Ana one can only hope that 
she will, for there have been few so 
rendable accounts of the struggles 
for good design in Britain, particu- 
larly of those between and after the 
war years. Others have written better 
of Ihe early period and of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement, but few have 
tackled the ups nnd downs of the 
Design and Industries Association, 
the British Institute of Industrial Art, 
the Council For Art and Industry 
nnd the various committees and 
reports lending up to the formation 
of the Council or Industrial Design. 
All this is valuable material for the 
student. The illustrations loo are 
well chosen and well placed in their 
historical sequence; and yet one is 
left with a doubt— not the obvious 
one that could be directed at the pub- 
lishers .for producing so light a book 
so heavily— but the one perhaps best 
answered by the author’s own choice 
of trivial title. 


Maverick on Madison Avenue 


JACK RENNERT (Editor) : 

Hie Poster' Art of Toml Uqgercr 
208pp. Zurich : piogepes. 98 Sw fr. ‘ 

1 i. ■* ■■■“ -■■■■: i i 

Torn! Urigcrer means, in Europe any- 
way, Ihe savage drawings collected 
in' The Underground . Sketchbook , 
The Tarty, Fprnicon, or Comprom* 
fro— the last published, in L,bhdpn In 
1970. Quite a;large>humber of his 
total j of tovdniy illustrated books are, 
on trie offitr .hand, for children. l( 
. was.jidf Ion& after he 'settled' '-In New 
York in 1957 that Mr CJngerer began 
to draw for advertisements .and 
posters. .. His posters are : Ujostly 
fergerScalG illustrations and they flow 
botl^ from his coloured children^ 
drawings and from 1 his satirical 
drawing,* - (< 1 r-C '• - * ; -i‘ ■ ' 


. The Poster Art of Tomi Vngerer 
wns compiled by an evangelist of 
Street art and publisher of the " Con- 
temporary Poster Classics*' reprint 
'series (a series which has included 
many Ungerer posters). It is affec- 
tionately and informally assembled. 
Unfolding as: a series of episodes in 
which the posters play the: principal: 
part, but supported by . raahy, repro- 
ductions of finished art and sketches. . 
lack Rennert provides a running- 
commentary on the commissions and 
campaigns (he work -was intended 
for* but In quite a number of cases 
; never used. The showmanship of Mr 


But the work cannot be judged either 
as fine art or Illustration— It has to 
be seen as street art. Mr Rennert re- 
minds us of Madison Avenue's devo- 
tion to the stale convention of photo 
and type, and in that context Mr 
lingerer’s vitality and senfee of the 
unexpected, witty or absurd emerges 
very clearly. The 'charm of many of 
the tiofeters-'-renroauced in profusion 


Rennert’s approach might con teal, 
ihe fact - that the information 
assembled is more detailed than we. 
have, .for many poster artists .‘ of 
greater distinction: than Mr. Ungerer. 


in this book— rapidly wears off, but 
it is certainly useful to have so hill 
a record. The section of political 

£ esters contains. Images generated 
y race and the Vietnam War which 
served theijr lime> (mostly 1967) well 
. apd merit this: kind of docunienta- 
tion. The treatment is not chrono- 
logical, nor complete, but there is a 
usefql bibliography and a -checklist 
of the artist’s illustrated books. : 


Muller Science 
& Technology 
Paperbacks 


PaDerbaCKS ™ bases n« atuiemcm im 

T . , Produces a preoccupation of all 

A new series designed to P^njor poems of this year [1819]: 
vide high-quality textbooha^fc^ individual ought not to lose 
ancillary reading ma^ Jfcwith thc realities of thin world . 
paperback form and at a f“i | . 

sonable price. The first . # 

are four successful metallurgy 
books by 


ERIC N. SIMONS 

A Guide to 
Uncommon Metals 

An Outline of 
Metallurgy 

A Dictionary of 
Ferrous Metals 

A Dictionary of 
Alloys 

The 

Mountain Arapcsh 

MARGARET MEAD 


kd with feery fancy”, sclf- 
rived by her own isolation from 
realities of life, and physically 
»ed by the hero Porphyro. who 
ts her in the manner of Slmke- 
at’s lachimo and Tarquin. On 
iMsumpllon lliul this is the cor- 
t ialerprelnilon of the theme of 
poem, he bases his atuiement that 

nn ,.r.r.tlnn nf nil 


-fickly (tounti in me 

second folios of King Lear) in a son- 

iSSST* 5 : J" 

giving Keats's work a more didactic sonnet. * 1 m uBout a ii C mpted 

tone than a simple reading would sug- Keats is . .. n j n on-buinan 

S * surely ... v: ; ri,nre «uh ^ ’.,1 1 first n^m.- 

s,Il,Lmcnl t,wl WC JSff rt Harvard would show Pro- 
fessor Slillinger that thc r ,noproof 
Keats himself ever wrote fickty ■ 
The manuscript there, the only one 
we have, is not in Kents s hand, ni 
iu that of the notoriously inaccur- 
"1, copyist. John Jeffrey- Wood- 

house's- note on the second sonncMo 
b e found in the HunungtonUbrary 
interleaved copy of the 817 ™ £ 
« n[ j probably representing Kents. 
Sin personal explanation reads 

cuiy'on Ihc'InVerprciotions of other -jjj his sire m..kc S him 

critics, instead of going direct to what tom and that no woman 
Kerns hhosclf ..dually wrote ”r surf of sml ,ll sh.rere ■ 

Two instances may be tukoo $ J>“ ^ Mister John Kculs flve fed high 
reliance on articles fr om the hem 

Three Street Musicians 

SHS?* 

sssssssss 

■ r 

DANNIE ABSE 


am 

und 


speaking, us lit- su often does, of his 
own social difficulties. Professor 
Slillinger has enough critical acumen, 
and sufficient access to such original 
sources, to let his opinions stand on 
their own feet. 

The same may be said uf a very 

SS^K.ioL^.S.udy 

iX, Keats " His mind and work . 

Ik SI33 

rsi A staff 1 

stances of This occurs 

being led tar asii y .< mvn 
when he does not read Keats s own 

not ^“^n^er “abmi'lled » 

P«m . . . l “ i ‘n%^ 1 "is V mSSS n by 

the surrey . lo j 0S eph 

responded by J ' «■ have hung 

Severn about 

’ of the hunlV- 

^r'S^ly m^‘i: 

? vSSSSi s 

difficult to say anything much thn 
is fresh. 


Ctiatto 

WiMUS 


Arnold Bennett 

The Matador of 
The Five Towns 
and Other Stories 

There are few novels In 
our period to put UeBlde 

The Old Wives’ Teh i and 
Ricevman Stops and lew 
stories to equal The Matador 
of the Five Towns. 

H.G. Walls £*2-00 


Phoenix Living 
Poets Series 

Philip Callow 
Baxe Wires 

'He writes about ordinary 
feeling and living simply 
and from the inside . 

P. N.Furbenk Ct-25 


Diana 
McLoghlen 

The Last 

Headlands 

This hardly known Irish 
pbot has h particular gift 
for the nostalgic, bhlar 
sweet, buinotsenllrnenwi 
Mem about County Offaly 
and County Mayo In 
particular. 

£12B 


Edward Storey 


■oiwuninc reunites ui run . 

The stiffening, of u PPf5 th6 1 H? 

j reminded of one o Trixtran 


: .PUBETH CASK ELL i 

by Elizabeth Porges Watson. 
Oxford University Press. £2. 

For 


good to be wnjg'j ° a [ n d n int^itive 
between the .two writers and 

10 f rfl, ^l' 5 i.r«Utive shortness. 


• i P « likely to have come from 
» less A Sentimental 

Tristram Shandy va»n of benev . 
Journey: the .do tr n book by 

olence preached W ^ 

^ a0k ,^rfeWy^ be found in. for 
ists, can c ® rta ^ ic kbidness of the 
ex ? mp ^ I. tn Miss Matty when 

fail and she is 
ipisodes show this 


„c5 -- * « -SST 

[« rnwt people Cranford ii U» likely. , i5 te d "trin. JSied’" Suth^episod 

^iV^per&utUool Mi 5 rt^'onrof l 

the boys were fighting brings out the unique a characteristic express 

Slhrau^Treaer.re island. Bllhcr WjBon tarmp ^ llty 0 t 


ip through Treasure island. Either Wa n distinclive quality o ^ 

--Hcassnsssajs wStr'.ag^S 

tMI. »f 1...K 


in tact, egressions of whftf 

“4 <SsS aSEfi-Siv «>• “ u her socl - 

wm wmen lauies in iww-"- 7-r ^ conditioned by alist and communist . 

Thc ^ o. pranjardj^ 

i ‘ . associations they S r fi C ially ridiculous both to the 

^ ®*Plrc.any wish to reread it So ti D f the story, ,^-cnt 

The Mountain Arapeshof ^ JwtaaMe.to have a neW .^'V ro "d to the reader; but their P£* e J n 
Guinea were first studied W jgh, with the help of a good intro J^rities reveal meant ng 

Margaret Mead in 1932 and tbj Wipn Bn d iiotes, repeals how fully stoical set of mo^i 

dMsfe 01 anthropological Ml J^cteristic of its author’s beat jnexpe^^ ^ thenarmhve 

tamed the basis for «on» M Cranford * and of how much ‘ W a sympathetic “ 

her better known studies, Pjj Jocrstuff it and its characters are understand their e 

tfckrfy ** ond Tam!***- g.«»n»rly recoltaCfaMm^ erner urto 

in Thret Primitive Societies. ■ - utlylo suggest. . 11 J. Watson writes **11 on the 

• J i &mlord w* written .XS/^rtlse ' that dist.ng : 

Volume l • g«h Gasket! was still grfevwg. 8 technical . 

T)}6 Record of Unoo^il^ infant IW nnlrsos) and into 


Volume 11 ... ... ' 

Arts and Su pematuraiisffi^j 

Volume III - ■ 

Stream of Events in Alit<w_ 

IUuttntcd |io.p-#o“^ 

MULLER 


Cranford reprinted 

"ft * M?® 

reilW “'“nswd of one by 

book by Mr Bm uUon 

^Tlndlv «“n! to hi* re- 

cently-dead, popular contemporary. 
Miss Watson’s lntrodnchon and 

-W-a-gfA-as, 

ssas-ia-fi'ss 


episode. The earlier part of the story 
was tidied into the coherent begin- 
ning of a narrative work of art aft^ 
further ideas had evolved toj l bjg 
developed. The creative possibiUtfes 

of her* material becam * J^and^her 
vi r , HaskeU as she worked, and her 

latest revisions show her still brotg* 
feg out character and moral point « 
she tidied away loose ends. Mis9 
Watson includes in an appendix M 
cSell's first handling of Cranford 
material: the artless sketch entitled 
The Last Generation m 
and her final return to it, The Cage 
ar Cranford ; “? 0 

ceased to evolve in its auth° f 8 

m Th6 whole textual and critical 
■ anoaridus Is so good that one re B re ( tS 
mSs Wauon’s slight tendency t 
underanootate. On page 92, 
example, rite finds a -source for one 
of the stories with which the mo 
uhIm frighten themselves while. 

wf dn* tolc robbrf or murdered in 

rJS, «W Crashaw. but fpvca no 

(retold bv Jamct 

Hogg, among others), .wbcb Mrs 
okAell '"recounts 1 at length. The 

V ri ? h , l \ 0 8l bcm"°d? cmjW not 
ttreSSr yerstill BjJpM ^ 

that one wishes fot a few m * ^ 


A Man in 
Winter 

These muted, down-to-earth, 
but compelling poerwot 

the Fens carry on with 

Increasing certainty the 
feaUna end austere 

language ol hla earlier books. 

£1-30 




■ . £&;- 
"‘1 
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1 

Elaine Kay® 

A History of 
Queen b College 
London: 
1848-1978 1 

This history describes he . 
origins, Its place in the early, 
development oi women s 
education, some of m» 
distinguished atutlentSrBndUs 
evolution to Ihe present day.. 

• • £2-S0 
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Down with institutions 


IVAN I). II.J-K'H: 
Dcsiliu tiling Suckly 
] 1 Cipp. CaMirr :ind 
(paperback. 95p). 


Hoy.irs. £1.95 


America and iK colonics. The New 
York Review of Rooks (ells ms. face 
a crisis. The crisis is composed of n 
rediscovery of the urban poor, (he 
rediscovery of the Blacks, and defcnl 
in die Vic in am war. Instant 
diagnosis has led to instant remedy. 
Most instant remedies do not work 
instantly. (Thai is a poim that rather 
needs to be seized.) In Deschooling 
Society, Ivan Illich shows himself al 
one with other once fashionable 
cults (hat flashed across (he sky. Sir 
Peter Med a war, in a memorable 
piece, showed Teilhard de Chardin 
to be a confused (though possibly 
morally admirable) thinker ; Profes- 
sor Alasdair MacIntyre’s analysis of 
Marcuse replaced reverence for a 
seer by a bleak look at muddle. 
Someone ought to look at Ivan 
Illich. 

Father Illich, people say. is a 
good mao. it is possible (hat fervour 
leads to bcttcficcnce; the sterner 
may feel, however, that zeal, indis- 
solubly linked to the philosophy of 
education, as in the ease of Rous- 
seau, is not only bad in itself but 
sooner or later leads idle bands 
Into mischief. 

It is, perhaps, best to begin with a 
quotation that will illustrate that, 
whatever else Father Illich may do, 
he is tuned in to the latest nostrums : 
The Vietnam wur fiis the logic of the 


moment. Its mu.vc>> h;i«. been measured society, embracing everything from 

the family to the mad system. Some 
might think this a somewhat omnium 
galhcriini approach, hut certainly 
he has a point when he suggests that 
the school is the secular church of 
today, and that much is expected of 
it. He is a conventionally liberal and 
ultimately a reactionary thinker. He 
embraces the notion that vouchers 
should be issued to parents who 
would thereupon promptly make 
choices for their offspring among 
schools, and that in the schools, or 
rather the non-schools, people would 
either pick up skills or, alternatively, 
would give themselves a liberal edu- 
cation over cups of coffee, having 
found like-minded persons by means 
of it computer-operated telephone 
system which enabled people to get 
together to discuss mutters of 
common interest. 


by the ii mu her i of pcrsnni cficctivcly 
treated by cheap bullets delivered at 
immense cost, and this brutal calculus 
is umisba ntedl) called ■' hndv-count ". 
Just as business is bu vines?, the never- 
ending accumulation of money, so war 
is killing, the never-ending accumula- 
tion of dead bodies. In like manner, 
education is scluioling, and this open- 
ended process is counted in pupil- 
hours. The various processes are irrev- 
ersible and sd I- justifying. 

It would not lake long to spell out 
both the attractiveness, to some, of 
the rhetoric, and its major fallacies. 
Father Illicit is a theologian who 
has embraced the theology of Rou- 
hoof for— that is to say. he no longer 
believes in the institutionalized 
church. He learnt his theology at the 
Gregorian University in Rome, and 
the brief biography appended to his 
book needs to be filled in. Me was 
born in 1924 in Vienna. Presumably, 
therefore, he was in Vienna at the 
age of sixteen in 1942. He went on 
to i ho Gregorian University in 
Rome. One wonders, al this stage, 
what Eiis attitude to the Nazis In 
Vienna was. and what his subse- 
quent political actions were. Ha 
spent the early 1950s in the United 
States; then went to Puerto Rico; 
and he has .since spent much of his 
subsequent life, it seems, either in 
Mexico or in the United States. 
Certainly, his examples are drawn 
largely from Colombia, and from 
New York, 

Father Illich uses the school as a 
paradigm of other institutions in 


Home affairs 


ELIZABETH JANEWAY i 
Man’s World, Woman's Place 
319pp. Michael Joseph. £2.50. 

With the opening chapter of her first 
work of non-licllnn Elizabeth Jnne- 
way strikes a note that sounds as clear 
and precise us n harpsichord against 
the ditbyrambic chorus of Women’s 
Liberators. She is embarking, she 
says, not ah' a polemic but on' an in- 
quiry. Given the prevailing tone of 
the movement's literature, one is. pre- 
pared to be grnteful for the mere 
declaration of intention. When the 
author goes on to fulfil It, it. is an 
.occasion for thanking heaven. 


Father Illich believes fervently 
that the market operates perfectly, 
and he therefore thinks that the 
sudden expression one morning of 
the notion that one would very 
much like to discuss Sense and 
Sensibility with somebody, men- 
tioned over the telephone to the 
computer, would lead to four like- 
minded people gathering within a 
matter of hours in a cal'd on 49lh 
Street, where an amiable, meaning- 
ful, and presumably educational dis- 
cussion would take place. Anyone 
who has ever tried to get a family 
from one side of New York to the 
other, or simply lo make a telephone 
call or go for a walk, will realize that 
at this stage Father Illich has taken 
leave of ordinary human relation- 
ships and must be relying upon his 
charismatic quality. 

Father lllich's style proceeds by a 
series of assertions and generaliza- 
tions, some of which are rooted in 


threat, which is rooted in llie mother- 
child relationship. The Great God- 
dess, protean as her forms are, is 
an unconscionable time a-dying, and 
Mrs Jnnewny, supported by a wealth 
of illustration from psychology and 
sociology, shows how, for some time 
to come, mere rationality is likely to 
bow down before the terrible logic 
of instinct when the relative positions 
of men and women are in question. 

Mrs Jnnewny makes clear also how 
the situation is exacerbated by the 
permanent flux of contemporary 
social structures. When social and oc- 
cupational roles are becoming less 
and less clearly defined it is inevitable 
that any questioning of sex roles, the 
mast fundamental of all, should be 
Mrs Jane way's point of departure ' fiercely resented ; but neither they nor 
is un acknowledgment of the fact the pattern of feeling which governs 
that them are immutable. Also, since our 

In American -society as it is organized soc ^y is committed to Activism, we 
at present, the place for many married * cc ®P l change as something that can 
women during certain years of their he dealt with. Dealing with this par- 

J lvcs Is in the home, unless they are able ticular change will Involve conslruct- 
o .provide satisfactory substitute care.- • ing, consciously or otherwise, a new 
pe time It is wise for them to spend social myth to interpret and control 
. at home can be figured as a function of • 0 ., r now stvlc oF life ^ 
the number and ages of the children u 

tof '!■*.■*" m pX *™y s «b, tap'^Jd 

»- fi ™lV b»«d In simtty.:sbc g o« 


fact, and would not be dissented 
from by any reasonable person. For 
example, lie suggests that childhood 
is a comparatively recent invention 
and that, until quite recently, child- 
ren were dressed as adults and even 
hanged a.s adults. Of course this, 
while true up to a point, is not 
wholly true, unless the letters of St 
Paul are no longer read in the 
deinstitutionalized church. Basically, 
what Father Illich is saying is that, 
just as the church used to require 
constant attendance at services, 
confessions and sacraments, and ihe 
observation of certain rules, and this 
has been replaced by n much more 
equable and relaxed deinstitution- 
alized church in which you can 
do what you like, so it would 
be better if children did not 
have to go to school. This belief 
rests upon three assumptions: 
that most children do not like 
school ; that a modern society can 
in fact be run where children do not 
have to be looked after separately ; 
and that most schools today are 
actively pernicious. None of these 
propositions is self-evidently true. 
This is not untypical of Father 
lllich’s methods of argument. In his 
attack on childhood Father Illich 
says that most of us did not enjoy it, 
and instances Mrs Portnoy's son 
who, he suggests, would have been 
happier at work than at school. Hut 
is lie right ? And what about poor 
Mrs Portnby herself, one of the most 
misunderstood mothers in llclion ? 

Father Illich meanders on about 
the relationship between teachers 
and taught, making the points that 
teachers are not the sole source of 
information now and never have 
been ; that the teacher regards him- 
self as a priest, which may or may 
not be true; that the schools operate 
largely as a system of social selcc- 


Mothers without fathers 


TONY PARKER i 

In No Man's Land 

1 59pp. Hutchinson. 
Paperback, 40p, 


£2. Panther. 



sanity. shc goes 
on to explore the “ vast superstruc- 
ture of myth [which] has been built 
by emotion, by desire, need or fear " 
around the core of the difference 
.between men and women. The myth 
is that of female power, hence female 
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■peccable historical sources to remind 
ua how very short has been the life 
span of the " home " which Is, pur- 
portedly, the woman's place, and the 
“ family ” which inhabits it. 

Until the eighteenth century, the 
concept of the nuclear family of to- 
day scarcely existed, lii its place was 
the household, made up of: clan , 1 ser- 
vants, craftsmen, which constituted, 
In Tawney’s phrase, "a working co- 
operative ". For the rich. Or at least 
the substantial; the home was a form 
and workshop , tuid factory, on - a 
greater ;or lesser scale. For the poor 
Ft was merely shelter, often of the 
most primitive sdrt. . Some - of the 
skills possessed by the women who 
directed such working households 
survived ititd the curly years of the 
present century. It may: bo. that the 
determining factoBjft-p^ing women 
put f/Up. the warR.whffp their chil- 
dren • po longer nefe 
that 4 , ip 'Ihe iri 6 derft 
is little for them 
inodem world domestic skills will bo 
near-redundant: 

The book 
ten, Which 


The tall young woman remained 
motionless, statuesque in the white 
linen caftan with Its aold chain-link 
belt. Leaning with one shoulder 
against Ihe wait at (he end of the wide 
sweep of the fourth-floor balcony 
window, she looked out with dclphln- 
Uim-blue eyes at the pink and grey of 
the sunsetlfng sky, down at its reflection 
in the dulling water of the lake in the 
park below. 

Can it be serious, you wonder, or are 
these opening pages intended as 
parody? The lapse of taste is odd 
In such a sensitive editor as Tony 
Parker has proved himself to be, 
and it would be a pity if potential, 
readers were discouraged, for as soon 
bs Ihe unmarried mothers are allowed 
lo speak for themselves he justifies 
his ' reputation as Britain's most' 
expert Interviewer. Others have 
borrowed the technique, but none 
can rival his skill in catching the 
painful Individuality of different- 
voices, or the Way . he can give an 
: almost poetic shape to what In 'Other 1 
hands Would be just a mass of taped 
material. . 

This Is the art that conceals art. 
No. commentary at nil; ihe reader 
seems to draw his own conclusions. 
Yet how often the thought that rises, 
apparently spontaneously, .* has been 
carefully placed . there, By what 
subtle juxtapositions Mr Parker 
makes these girls reveal (he secret 
workings of their minds, the inter- 
action between past and present. 

Six ordinary women, wijh nothing 


hefeq ..Jtjieri will be j in common except the fact that they Lpndon house, 
erh' /'home there baVe each borne a. child out .of wed 4. padded— “,sq. Joey 
l tO-d^'mad lii the lock; 'Nothing?/ Superficially pdr-t self; : wjien he. craw 


hapS, for the. un pi a rr led . mothers are 


openly rejecting. Fathers seem 
curiously unimportant : this is in- 
deed no man’s land. Ann, who has 
lived ail twenty-seven years of her 
life in (he same council flat, docs not 
even mention the futhcr of her adored 
child. AM her thoughts arc of her 
dead mother : 11 ! never got the 
chance to tell her just how ashamed,, 
how sorry l was for all the trouble 
and worry I'd caused through what 
I’d done.” The trouble was not the 
birth of her Illegitimate daughter, 
but -a minor delinquency in adoles- 
cence and her refusal to accept her 
mother's overture of forgiveness 
after a savage beating. No doubt 
the effect Is created by skilful 
editing, but it is psychologically true 
none the less. 

Most of the women feci they have 
made a relatively satisfactory adjust- 
ment to their abnormal situation; 
Francesca (of the delphinium eyes), 
insulated by family wealth and her 
deep suspicion of men; Penny, the 
working-class grammar-school girl 
who has finally reached a College of 
Education ; Ann, whose only regret 
is that back trouble prevents her from 
working on the buses; Sally,' happy 
In two rooms with her babies. All 
have put aside the possibility of mar- 
riage. ‘f 1 don't want lo be possessed 
in that, way as a person ", says Sally, 
“ I want to stny as 1 am, an individual 
In thy own right and who has two 
children. 1 ’ 

-Much more disturbing are the other 
, two case studies. “ Eleanor Kramer ”, 
American, . twice-married, educated 
but near psychotic, lives With 
her little boy in furnished robins 
at the. back '■ of a- 'dilapidated. 

Furniture ■ is 
can’t hurt hirn- : 
Crawls around"; the 
oil-heater burns irt midsummer-*-" It'S 


tion, which is certainly i 
always has been. He also 
that people arc increasingly 
ping out of society as it is ( 
it is so awful. |f this tt er 
Father Illich would no longer 
problem. Yet the number of 
wishing to go to school ai 
higher education is incrcasin 
differing rates, but nevertliefev 
ccptibly— throughout the \ 

Similarly his statement that 
dents refuse ro prepare foi 
pollution, and the perpetuati 
prejudice " is absurd if the m 


who willingly enrol in the 
States Army. Navy and Air 
and the millions who vole lor 
lace are compared with tk 
thousand mainly upper-midd 
children who periodically say 
do not " ,0 "‘ *" *" 1 '- — 


mUH IST WORLD 

strsiW 

fine of Ihe most exciliijg 
'-^ observe the birth, 
“nil development nf pro- 
in nations, which sub- 
,*3 mom and mow 
L their own feet and in Iho 
* their place firmly among 
other nations. The 
sans arc undoubtedly to he 
fig such new nations. 
Sriiheir autonomy »x a 
Sjfaflhe lira Jin* only 
Bolshevik Revolution of 

MT may be said about the 
national regions m the 
jct, fact remains fact: m 
^ of its history, ' 

: revolution 
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one lakes Volume One, the I W ' 
repressed people, who in .»« ^ ‘ « 

survived exile or camp. £ 

Agursky, 1. Adaiiiiiitis, A. Adame 
ich. N. Azbukin. N. AHyuchits. A. 
Aleksandrovich. A. Alshevsky, • 

Ambrazhunas, A. AngajeiJ, « 

Aronshtain, A. Asatkm-Vladjmir 

sky. Volume Four incUioes 
Gribov, 1. Grctsky, V. Oushchn, A* 
Datiilyuk. I. Dvorchanm, l. Uj-ni 
kevich. Kb. D^ik A Dzyarkach.T : 
Dombsil. V. Druzhchilz. Yu. 
zin, S. Dubinsky S. Dubowfc. V 
Dubovka. A. Dudar, J- Dyla, 

Samolin, M. Saretsky. A. 1 Zv ° n . ok - for 
These lists could be enlarged . 1 
Instance, wilh .he list in Volume 


nho ! 11 Two"of' the' bureaux of the Central 

regions in the *, wo { the Qyelonissian 

rtJSjJS cxpeelctlly turned out to be a new Byelaruskaya Sa„«.skaya EntsyLla- S’S SnZunist Pirtr. »^g3 

that the Byclo* centralizing element, nol only by not pedya volumes of the Encyclopedia scarcely a 1037 survived 

the first time allowing the former Russian Empire Volumes 1-4. 2,480pp. Minsk: ^i c h have appeared. Strictly speak- been a m f n ^[,_ b rV £o feW managed l£> 

ffidhl langiiagcs to break up mlo pieces, but also by Academy of Sciences of the Byelo- entire >iod since 1917 can 1938 ^ly a verY few ln 

„ unite extensive creating a now. superpowerful stale. russ j an Soviet Socialist Republic. u a divided into two sharply. defined live through Ihe cam ps nn .^ n 

children £ bTpuwS in Only Poland and Rnhnd !efU Russia Dis[ributcd by collets. £1.60 each. ” fr?m 1917 to ' 

do not want to take pan inffS and in translation, for 'good, ljo — fr 

modern corn.pt society, t J. ta scltools. lltc.lrcs ,l« o thc,C 

Fiifher Mlu-h i« a tvliAUAr U Kj, also we re created. ... „ .... M 


1 ; ■ 

Father illich is a believer in 
isolated man finding his own vd 
freedom. He suggests that 
“detach competence Tram ct 
ulum, inquiries into a man's lea) 
history must he made taboo, 
inquiries into his political affilial 
church attendance, lineage, 
habits, or racial background": 
nobody should know anything al 
other people (that is to say,; 
should just react to people casui 
as we meet them) ; and that 
destruction of the social instituti 
as wc now know them (the sel- 
ls blit one example) would lead 
freer, more isolated society. 

It perhaps would not be too ro| 
of an exaggeration to suggest 1 
what would be most likely 10 ft 
from the destruction of society a, 
the people of Western Europe; 
North America, now know it, “ 
be the Austria of Father 1 
boyhood. 


k<be were created, 
i of the fact that in the 
j Byelorussian language 
, enjoys very limited use, a 
, Byelorussian intelligentsia 
7 up in the humanities, all 
k H carried out in that 
ore the revolution the 
language was, as r 
,j language of the country 
tad was not used by to - *" 

0 that there was actually 

1 Byelorussian culture. " 
l of post-revolutionary 
* end a consequence 

most important aspects 

k Bolshevik Revolution: apart inn is * ^ ‘ ! 11 1 1 ir/Ttn^lnnmont 
8 social trend, the revolution Hons about the further developmcn 
ij represented the victory of of the country ns a wtole^ 

“Wl peripheries over the 
«jan area, which had long 
Jon colonial annexations. 

Imrld history, huge colonial 
have always, sooner or 
come the victims of their 


Ay. defined live througn ii» 

S“”; 93 r™til''thi pr«Lm 8 day- A™S=ia*£ ,^ 3 ^' Tto 

landmark. I, i, onongh u , «I1 the '^Oa.ionlall 

«“r ms#coraplelc 

tion. In Russia, a very great land- in? year - r — 

..d tu n loci /•Anrnru 


Japti ■ '• .'obviously selecIcd to prgYide con- , Very important for him always to 

k is very agreeably, writ- trast of background and personality; have an even lemperaturo " ; and 
... JS to be expected from a But one will soon begin toapot Unks Tony Parker must keep his voice 
novelist of Mr* Janeway s reputation,, and spin theories. Relationships with dowtM-‘‘ because - 


but : which is; far - from commonplace their 
in. worka 0Fs6bl6Iogy. • i, .. . lur bed- 


keep 

un meories. ixeiauonsnips with dowh-rr" because - otherwise Joey 
own ^mothers all sound dis- won’t ^et his right amount of .sleep 
L, either abnormally close or- The. conversation is punctuated by 


her anxious attentions lo Joey- 
doctors have, lost patience with 
constant demands for reassuia 
But " Just the other night 1 screa 
and screamed at him maybe fotj 
minutes without stopping. I » 
him real hard and chucked liinH 
in his cot and that made him a: 
the more." It comes us no suri 
to hear that newspaper reports a! 
people who kill children hav 
'' morbid fn.scinnlion " for her. 
is the stuff of which buby-baU 
are made. 

With sure dramatic sen«, 1, 
Parker reserves till last the story 
“ Kate Byrne ", a character stir 
out of Edna O'Brien if she were 
so unmistakably real. Kate, with 
red hair and lovely Irish voice 
speaks from the page, remembe 
her Connemara pony, telling ho* 
was banished to an exclusive con 
where her great fear was ilw* 
might be persuaded of a vocal! 
become a nun, when she know 
vocation was to be a mother. Bui 
Church wins after all, and when 
becomes pregnant by a middle-? 
friend of her father's, she is ww 

into a Catholic mothcr-aiw- 

home and luler, bemused by dr 
tricked into signing away n cr 
Well, that is how sne sees it- r 
relayed by Mr Parker, it |S a 
prick, the eyes of the most na 
adoption caseworker. 

It all adds up to an apP»!^ 
powerful because unspoken 
women without husbands .ta 
couraged to keep thetr babi 
of these six find in their chiMrej 
deepest satisfaction they ha«. 
enced in life; for a fifth i* 
her son is a constant and bill* 

U the opposing argument.. 

stated ? The answermustbeg 
then Mr Parker makes . no da^ 

describe a random sample > 

is to be read aa literature, not 

research. Anyone. . lQ , D ^! eJ , c « 
balanced collection of es den 
the. merits of- adoptjon^ will 

appointed, but as.an.aid Jd 
live understanding d ia nM£" 


fhtteviks. who had an Inter- 
si ideology ami strove to 
tingle world republic, un* 


luiieiiva which has hcun.. ... 
ml ill Minsk. So fur, Tour volumes 
have appeared and in all twelve are 
planned. For every country or 
nation, the appearance of an encyc- 
lopedia N un extremely significant 


Psychology 
is about People 

H.J.Ey8enck 

Professor Eysenck's latest findings on the 
relationship between personality and sex; tne 
effects of pornography; the application of 
behaviourist technologies; intellectual elite , 
social attitudes and political allegiance; ana 
objections to behaviourist psychology. 
'Professor Eysenck emerges from this book _a 
the best type of scientist, socially concerned 
committed, but always guided by a devotion 
facts.' Michael Fry, Scotsman 
£3.60 


The Abstract Society 

A cultural analysis of our time 
Anton C.Zijderveki 

Aii analysis of 'the system' and 'the . 

establishment' which seem to rulethelivesm 
Individuals in t modemlndustilal state, and 
eludyof the pOssibllitTes for oh*nge througn 

confrontation. • ' , • i a . 

PmfessorZijderveldconsiderstfHerent forms ot 

Protest againstsbstrectsociety-theescspt w 

Inner reality, cultural revolt »nd pomtcai 
.radicalism. 

£2.95 
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Asian Drama 

An Inquiry Into tht poverty of notions 

Gunnar Myrdal 

definitive account of poverty, and 
^eldive'opinwt ^ ar# 

Afl'Professor «™* , ^ 8tlc , 1 m<twW |, 

d^M^^di?»ndt heoSn! 'l u8 '‘ >n8, ’ ,V ' fl * ,n ■ 

brought up tp date. 


An Infant 
in Arms 


War letters of a company officer 1914 - 1918 

Graham H. Graenwell 
Introduction by John Terrai ne 

Eighteen when he enlisted, Mr. GreenweM s 
ojrtimlsmand resilient ^erfulness rarely Wt 
him, even In the sight of death a nd tiie chaos 
muddy trenches. First published in 1 935. this is 
unique evocation of the values of ft generation, 
the las£of its kind. 

£3.26 , 


The New Religions - 

Jacob Needlbman ; 

Agulde toZen Buddhiam, Meha^ba.SwfiWi. 

Krl«hnBmurtl;Transceirfmt»IM*d^atipnrVoo . 

Hu^nl^MyatTelsm. Mw.nasW^binS 

’• oonsldftresome of theij |ht 

Above ell, hegives a ay rnpathetlo ftcoount pt me 
s)tperiehpe pf their adherents. 
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new straium wlik.li luitl no cumin • 
miy with n> preilt t ussuri. I nr the 
purycs conk place in dilleroni 
and in the end liquidated the 
entire body of activists who hail 
lakcn any direct pari in the revolu- 
tion and civil war. or had partici- 
pated in party life and knew the 
party's -structure before 1137. Lvi- 
denily* an indtapcnsuhle condition for 
.the formation ol the new elite was 
also the fact that until 1137 it* 
.members were only oil the lowest 
Jevcl of public life. Sharp changes in 
the destinies of the new elite took 
place in those very years, 1137-3*. 
N. Avkhimovicli (chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of Byelorussia, 
1956-59) in 1938 became secretary 
of ;i regional party committee, and 
hy 1940 was already a secretary of 
the republican Central Committee. 
N. Grekova, who became a republi- 
can secretary in 1938, had been 
unexpectedly promoted in 1937 
from low-level work to the impor- 
tant post of director of a department 
of ihe Central Committee. N. Gusa- 
rov (secretary of the republican 
Central Committee in 1947-50) made 
a staggering leap in 1937, from 
being a student for the post of 
secretary of Uic Oily Committee, for 
hy 1938 he had become secretary of 
the District Committee, unc of the 
highest posts in (he Soviet Union. 
The now stratum, formed for good 
and ail towards the end of 1938, lias 
preserved its continuity to this day. 

(Byelorussia experienced yet 
another wave of purges after Sep- 
tember, 1939, though it was smaller 
in scute. This was after Ihe unifi- 
cation' with it of Western Byelorussia, 
when virtually the entire corps of 
activists of the Western 'Byelorussian 
Communist Party was liquidated, 
after leading nn active communist 
movement in this part of Poland. 
After the events ot 1937-38, which 
completely altered the composition 
of the leadership of Ihe -Soviet 
Union, it was extremely undesirable 
to rely on a corps of activists who 
had an idealized concept of the 
country and did not know what had 
happened there. (Although, as expe- 
rience showed in the Baltic states, 
where for want' of. an alternative it 
; was necessary id rely . on '"elderly 
Latvian and Lithuanian Bolsheviks 
who had survived the camps and 
exilo. these people fully justified the 
trust bestowed on thcfn>Ttfr in- 
stance, in. 1946 the old Lithuanian 
Soc ial DCni per at , iP ro fessd i^/KfatuI ai- 
ds, who hnd worked until 1038 in 
, '.the apparatus of the Byelorussian 
• Academy of Sciences, was returned 
. to Lithuania from exile, and ended 
hi£ doy.s surrounded with honour.) 

iBut 19.18, as has already been 


briefly indicated, till ailed another 
iiupnriani event in the history ot 
Byelorussia. with l.ir-rcacliing conse- 
quences. 'I his was the beginning of 
the removal of the Jewish popiiki- 
litm from the country’s political life. 
Mie active participation of the Jews 
in Byelorussian political life under 
the Bolshevik regime was condi- 
tioned in the first place by the very 
high proportion of Jews in the 
urban popukuitti- 44.1 per cent in 
1925. or 1(1.7 per cent of the entire 
population, s e. about 450,000 people. 
.Secondly, it was conditioned by the 
complete removal of racial discrim- 
ination with regard to the Jews; and 
thirdly hy the sharp increase in the 
desire of Soviet Jews for assimila- 
tion, their declining interest in reli- 
gion and tlicir own national culture, 
and so on. 

'I lie proportion of Jews in the 
Byelorussian leadership wu very 
high. Thus among the first secretar- 
ies of the republican Central Com- 


of Jews in the leadership had long 
broken with Jewish cultural life, and 
hardy even thought that they re- 
mained Jews in the eyes of the local 
population, limy nearly all perished, 
too. although in connexion wilh 
tit her episodes in the purge period. 

1 here were never any Jews in the 
Byelorussian leadership which was 
cunstiliiled afresh after 1938. None 
the less, it was the Jews themselves 
who were Russia's main support in 
Western Byelorussia in 1939-41. 
having received the Red Army with 
rejoicing as a liberator from Polish 
antisemitism. However, the final 
blow to Jewish influence in Byelo- 
russia was dealt hy the war and the 
mass liquidation of Jews by the 
Nazis. As a result, according to 1959 
data, the- number of Jews in Byelo- 
russia had fallen to 150,000. that is 
a hunt 2 per cent of the population 
as a whole. Jewish villages hnd 
disappeared completely, and the 
jews who survived were concen- 
trated only in (he large towns. 'But 


niiltce. Jews were to be found along- CVtfn ( | icre ||, ey did not make up 
side Russians. Byelorussians and such a |. irgt . proportion of the 
Latvians : A. Krinilsky (1924-271, population as before the war. Then 
Ya (iuiriitrnik (1928-29), K. Gey j n ]tj4g the last remnants of Jewish 
(1930-32). A large number of Jews culture were wiped out throughout 
worked in the higher parly organs, R uss j ai particularly with the closure 
People's Commissariats, editorial 0 f t |, c Minsk Jewish Theatre, 
offices of newspapers mid journals, although rigid up until 196! many 
the Academy of Sciences, and so on. synagogues functioned unhindered 
In Minsk and other cities, a large j n Byelorussia. After the closure of 
number of Jewish newspaper, and n iany Christian churches and syna- 
jou rnals were published. Tin? Yid- gogues throughout the entire coun- 
disli language wjis recognized ns | r y jn |%]-64. it seems that at 
one of the official languages of the present there is only one synagogue 
Republic, and was printed alongside jn Byelorussia, and that is in Minsk. 
Russian and Byelorussian on gov- Although most of the Byclonrc- 
ern mental forms. As early as 1936, sian personalities who were re- 
when the mass arrests of Polish moved during the purges have been 
political dmiyi'd*. including large rehabilitated (mostly posthumously), 
numbers of Jews, were beginning in it may be noted that the Encyclope- 
Minsfc. the accusation was brought dia, with ihe exception of some 
out tin* t u Jewish “ fascist " organ- particularly prominent people like 
izntion had grouped itself around the Gamamik, Gey and Aronshtam, 
Yiddish journal Shtern in Minsk, fails to include many Jewish parly 
This accusation was subsequently workers, among them Gantman and 
broadened to include the existence Gesscn. who were members of the 
of an enormous Jewish “ fascist senior party leadership, the Bureau 
organization " throughout the Soviet n f the Central Committee, as well as 
Union, headed by the Former lead- Gurevich, leader of the Byelorussian 
ers of the left wing of die Bund Komsomol, and others — as appears 


They discuss his murky role during 
ihe purges, after which he was 
himself arrested. 

The impression is that the compi- 
lers of the Encyclopedia had firm 
instructions with regard to all-round 
reduction ol the materials on Jewish 
party and stale figures in Byelorus- 
sia in the 1920s and 1 930s. However, 
this limitation docs not affect Jewish 
scientists and cultural workers, even 
those who were repressed. There are 
also biographies of all Jews from 
Byelorussia who became Heroes of 
the Soviet Union, although their 
origin can he guessed at only from 
their names. 

■Although the Encyclopedia gives 
virtually no information on the Bye- 
lorussian Jews as such, and particu- 
larly on their past history, it instead 
contains an article about various 
synagogues which have survived in 
the Republic, treating thorn as archi- 
tectural monuments, for instance tile 
Bykliov synagogue. It is quite clear 
that the Byelorussian Jewish dias- 
pora is approaching total decline. 
Blit at the same lime it is important 
to recall that in the conditions of the 
1920s and 19.10s the Jewish popula- 
tion in the peripheral regions of 
Russia ((Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine) unexpectedly played the 
role of u centralizing nod unifying 
element for the country, opposed to 
local nationalist forces. 

In conclusion it is worth noting 
that a major failing of the Ency- 
clopedia is its total silence on the 
country’s religious life, which is to 
this day a very important factor. This 
applies to modern (Byelorussia as 
much ns to its history. We are given 
the biographies of only a few early 
representatives of religious culture, 
such as Franlsisk Skorina, Simon 
Budniy. Zizaniy. who are portrayed 
as educational figures. But the histo- 
rian of Byelorussia cannot make a 
single valid conclusion if he ignores 


this most important fact j d 
country’s life. The history n 
Orthodox Church in .Bycfd 
after 1917. which is barely ir Jlc 
printed sources, is of great jni 
For instance it is known that a 
trends in the Orthodox faith t 
in Byelorussia after |')n7 
pHlriarchalist. the reformist aiu 
nationalist, "| here were va 
prominent Church leaders. f 0 
stance the Metropolitan Melt 
dek (.Payevsky), who died in 13 
exile. To this day an indew 
Byelorussian Orthodox Q 
exists among dm ignis, possewt 
own organs of government, 
press. 

After 1938— when, as is 
known, almost the entire clen 
all religions shared the fate q 
party activists — barely one or 
functioning churches were, 
within the borders of Uyeloruu 
constituted up till September, 
But during and after the war, 
sectors of the population 
gripped by religious faith, so tb 
this region, as in the Soviet U 
as a whole, many hundred* 
churches were restored— a reni 
the state’s new attitude tol 
church. As a result of tho 196j 
period, many churches and the S 
inary were closed again, but t 
today hundreds of Orthodox t 
ishes and one monastery ei 
All this shows the enormous vita 
of religious faith among the Byj 
mss i an people, and one can haj 
doubt .that this factor will cooti 
to play mi important and <j 
increasing role in the future. 

Apart from a number of fai 
the Byelorussian Encyclopedia j 
the less is nn important event itf 
history of Byelorussia, and f 
doubtless be for many years 
the basic sources of informaiiq* 
tho country, as well as an orgy 
tional centre for the further dew 
ment nf 'Byelorussian culture, i 


ini-states and maxi-powers 


DE KADTtr.diu.ru 
^ foreign Influence in the 

? fnf( j University Press for 
ffiiiuic of International 

:&» 

Us of the Caribbean arc 


imported to make up the resulting 
manpower deficit, and after the abo- 
lition of slavery hundreds of 


bum tackles the issue of why Cuba 
broke with the United Slates and to 
what extent she became dependent 


thousands ol Asians were brought in on the Soviet Union. His answer to 
ns indentured labourers, conlri- the first question is half-right but 


he gathers together scattered material 
on the history of this decoloniza- 
tion. showing how far the British 
Government would go to thwart the 
results of democracy, and confirming 


ns inuenmrcu laoourers, cumu- *■«« m™ — ■ - , ... . ,. 1 , nin i:..;i v in 

lulling It* the inlcr-racial tensions oversimplified, and only lime will the iillc^UKins : of CIA « n PJ 

„ iho ncdiiii* nf shnw whether his unlinusm on the the riots and political Wtsis 


which now complicate the politics of 
the region. 

As for Ihe economy, since the 


show whether his optimism on the the riots anu poimcai ■ 

second count is fully justified. On Despite Mr Henfreys helpful pul 
the Cuban-Soviet economic relation- cal narrative the puzzle remains vvny 


d iv inu3f5abiicd by about twenty- cx , illcl j on «f the buccaneers, pnxlw- 
Orthodo ^to lc. and arc admmis- , ioil flir cxpor , had been almost the 
Sr^us^^ iv-two dirferc.it gov- unIy Cl ,neern and until very recently 
IfaoU^mASonbil retimes heir fl J ipn ,„,,rpriscs liavc^ con trolled 


STsSSSFiS ’^rsszsn 

Sindian stale (Mysore, lloii;i | mule. Sugar was king until ln |hc , growth increased rathe. slum include . scnsil. e ot 

!li but the vagaries of dc- ui(e recently, but now oil, bauxite than diminished dependence: today the the colonial legacy in Jamaica, a 
x have conferred oil the aml (olir ism are becoming more achievement of growth would have Uic particularly good chapter »y rim vf 
STraer than six votes in the lmporlsin i foreign exchange earners, opposite effect. Hoclink on the nuances of race in 

Siiioni (and as many as m- There is thus little further need for Compared to the alternatives uvnil- the lililc-sludicd Dutch lcr " lor |*f 
L under the broader defim- t , K< msiv , „r unskilled coloured llb | c in ihe Caribbean, this enthus- and a disappointing chapter on juni- 
fCaribbean used bv Enianuc \. A [ WW transported to these islands , asm is slil! a pp K ,ij nB . but unforlun- ted Stales “ml luencc in aoaicm , 
t, which includes Central b ., prcv imis generation. So as ft|c| lhe Cllbans have found growth (a mealy subject wh.cli deserveu n 
fl iDd the Guyanas).! hus. ror ropu i 1 i l j on pressure erodes the hill- unc L cclc j[ y hard to achieve, and more penetrating analysed. . Not ne 
i Gordon one of the essential J.. dcs t | lc ruR ,i inhabitants become lljcjr P rc |. lt j VC ‘•independence’’ may of the studies m this collection , sup 
eijtte of the region is its sub- cvcr morc anxious lo move out. Even more l0 w ith.lhe personal ports Lincoln Gordon s conUuding 

liolo “ non-viablo mini-stales wbcrc jhcre are no racist restrictions tl ity of Castro than with the assertion that Wcslcrn isifU P 
Ues’\ which are “bound Emigration of the type imposed “JW soci;i , forccs stressed by mo tes democracy in the Cardan 
kpendent on someone and to lhc mhjtu the number pushed *S?BE3SionL In this region, more- tranja rent! y 

ding some kind of aggrega- . * unemployment In the „ , rccon | than anywhere else, United S ■ 

, . ,rb:m areas has tended lo rise. Smi.larly. Guy.mas sorry gwg remacy rests neither on moral 

Dp indnence (a ratlicr cupl.e- lir is the exception of trampulalion bv die Brmsn ^ riorily nor 0 n the diffusion of 

mm rntrES SHBMs 


:hiph7wri.«ih« lhc seemingly ine(r=ei,ml Jwn 

Ihe eliaraclcr ef .he dependence h shculd 

diiTerent. It relates lo trade and credit, thema to British. An 


Afro-Guyanesc alike. 

Other contributions to the sympo- 
sium include n sensitive account of 


than diminished dependence: todny the the colonial legacy rr l 

achievement of growth would have the particularly good chapter oy n.irry 
opposite cllcct. Hoclink on lhc nuances of race in 

Compared to the alternatives uvnil- the liltle-sludicd Dutch tern lories, 
..va* in ihe* Caribbean, this enthus- nnd a disappointing chapter on uni- 


tlicir relative “independence 


ports Lincoln Gordon's concluding 
assertion that Western mfluencc pro- 
motes democracy in the Caribbean. 
In this region, inora iransimrenlly 
than anywhere else. United Slates 


: ftt,' t.™' 'of'uSrSS .O m«T J.h«= BcncrdllzdUonyand personil 

AfaSu 1 ; SSJS. SEJ - cwdi j.s«n oiic loc, 

2T1USS3U Robin Black- -conn,. ,h= book s bes, cb„ P ,c, 




economic well-being, but simply on 
Great Power chauvinism and he 
helpless weakness of us racially ■ n 
socially fragmented southern ne la- 
bours. 


iltural mergers in Jamaica 


(which ill 1920 merged with the f rom die first Four volumes. It is 


Masaryk’s state 


WD BRATHWAITK : 

kulopmcat or Creole Society 
ritt 1770-1820 

j Clarendon Press: Oxford 
flaty Press, £5. 


the lop: front the rich 

window, all poor look alike, 


— as 

. ..... mRktaM i SS,"!?. 


maticaJly severing the island's eco- 
Uoniic finks and seittiments of R 
common dosllnyjvlU, .ho nonzero 
mainland, forced the Jamwcan 


It i\. therefore, a permanent ’and simple cuUural divi- mam , ponder ha own pofn- 

: r: i it.ai riin West Indian Afreoans anu . . , _ . who. hesi- 


Communist Pnrlyl, M. Litvakov, 
E. Fniiukina, and Vainshtein. 

Of course the case of this “ organ- 
ization ” was just one of the many 
similarly fantastic episodes of [tie 
purge period, but it served as a 
pretext, for Ihe arrest and liquidation 
of many people connected with 
Jewish public life and nearly all 
Jewish cultural personalities in Bye- 
lorussia. After 1938 lhe publication 
of Jewish literature was sharply 
curtailed in Byelorussia. Jewish edu- 
cational institutions disappeared, 
and so on. A much greater number 


indicative that Lhe aged A. Beylin, 
former member of the Bureau of the 
Central Committee and even chair- 
man of the highest party control 
organ' in Byelorussia, the Central 
Control Commission, lias been ex- 
cluded. In recent years, since his 
rehabilitation, Beylin has occupied 


VEIIA OI.IVOVA i 
The Doomed Democracy 
Translated by George Thcincr 
276pp. Sidy wick nnd J nek son. £4.50. 

“ Whal we now call the Czechoslovak 


,he Moscow rwsocialion of former 


enc y o' lhc problems of todey.” This 
‘.kS 5 message, quoted here from a Bratls- 
? lf If radio commentary of July, 1968, 

in 1967 but not in the Soucl Union. resou „d e d again nnd again during the 

many debates devoted to prewar his- 
tory during the Prague Spring. The 
Czechs and Slovaks, long dediented 
to soul-searching expeditions into 
their own history, realized that the 
also draws on sources In a number . kinahip belun*" Masaryk's stale und 


Go East, young man 


’ K, STUART KIRBY 1 
• The Soviet .Put* East 
268pp. Macmillan. £5. 

JOHN J. STEPHAN t 

• Sakhalin : A History' 

2411pp. Clarendon' Press Oxford 
University Press. £3,75. 

, The shorter but by far the most 
,. important section of Stuart Kirby's 
;./■ blbliogmphy lists works in Russian, 
-.-■i A? ;hc .aate*r.jlie Htemture, in -oiheir 
■: ! • Inrigiragcs, * apart from brief refer- 
, J - encps in more general treatments of 
the U.S.S1U. or ' Siberln.V at large ”, 
; \ : Is scanty. . Those who .do ,.iipt rqad 


It must be said that the Russians also draws on som 
have been remarkably frank. Mis- of other languages, 
carriages of planning, short-falls in A weakness of the book is the un- 
execution, inadequate bousing, a due weight it 1 accords to some kind 
labour force that- is often disgruntled of Chinese “ loose 

And disillusioned— it is ail there in may once have exist 

what the Russians. 'have published. Ln .the first plkce, the references are 
It is a .salutary exercise to go back, principally to periods in which rton- 


what (hey hoped would be a re- 
deemed socialism was not accidental. 
It cume to be acutely felt by the man 


Slovakia's place in a Europe dogj| 
led successively by the aflernaHj 
the disintegration of lhe Habfl 
Empire and by the rise of fiW^CT 
the same token Mrs Olivavi co« 
tr.itcs more on Ihe beginning anM| 
of the period in question than tu 
lervening years, and much oil 
internal dynamism of the mm 
political ami economic rflj 
remains undiscussed. 

Slovakia has now long experience 
111-fortune of seeing its dontetf^ 
tidies swamped by external iuHtiSj 
Renders of this English versioraj 
of course, be primarily_ interes[gj| 
these foreign political involves 
Britain, along with others. P«g 
over both the birth and tbed etw 
prewar Czcdtoslovakia, awjj 
writers of annual letters to v« J| 
will, this coming Septembers 
to commemorate the annlvenara 
Munich with the hindsight “WS 


d the current stream ol 
egkal or historical literature on 
i World or colonial societies 
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Eleanor and 
Franklin 

JOSEPH P. LASH 

I * ... a first-rate, scrupu- 
lously balanced, coolly 
underslated account of one 
of the outstanding partner- 
ships in political history and 
of a remarkable woman 
growing up in one era and 
helping to shape another. 1 

Philip French Times 
£4.75 


Another 

World 

JAMES HANLEY 

1 In creating another winner, 
Mr Hanley provides a perfect 
balance between the garru- 
lous gln-soaks in the Decept 
Hotel and the unhappy, 
silent walkers outside. He 
really has been away too 

,on0 ‘ John Moynihan 

Sunday Telegraph 
'£1.75 


century. 

stance. 


rejects (liis fashionable 
As he puls U: "To xcc 


■ywivi Uiaiuiiwiit I..*.. - - ■ i-.IJ,* BC n. . ,n K nBllSU-epcUK'NilS '-’“. V 

1 Work! or colonial societies Jamaica (or 4lw ^^ l .. j 8 [|S | n j n elsewhere in the area. 
(*l n nmvintinp Uic reader .rally. “ ‘±™ of « tta M^B^hwal.c oafe ^ forn^to 

4tn he has read about one of much » rals ^ on o roa y a neW a nd proi«rly 

tta^read about them all. sceng o to fac culture . - 




W ol abstract Ion is such tluit. 
bfle floodlight of concepts such 
‘denial domination ”, “ slave 
tV’onc crop economy ”, und 
b.tbe history nnd present eon* 

• of the imlividiial societies of 
tts'of our planel appear i*» 

1 bfcome interchangeable--- 

* awl Indonesia, Nigeria and 
becoming Tweed ledums and 

dots on a monotonous 
H&boul uny relevant ciiltur.il 
Jrity, without even s*>me 
■fj” structural traits that they 
"I thrown. 

S^'Vjew, useful as it may be 
« computing econometrist or 
politician wbo tries to 
'iWalfy, js really & view from 


5 STS. ; result of that other 

Happening of the period. U« 
Humanitarian RevoluH®" . the 
ideals of which, forcefully repre 


' ion or an enormous sugar tac culture fftr from conv of which, forcefully repre- 

sttssssgs 

S^tssauf-t* 

lliey formed a part. Educated middle class, the most Ron groups, a ^.^ n under 

There were Tree bS and &VbMc gives « a fiv^y 


f lM , r different interpretations ot it 
S be Snguished, each Intcrpre- 

stratum: ,l European, Euro-crcolc, 
Afro-creole (or folk), nnd West 
Indian' ” Uhe falter denoting the 


mailb of the tiawian 
^carefully researched chap- 


- prestigious 
soldiers; not only white 


he and divBivt. 


» ’ 

Beyond 

Babel 

BRENDA MADDOX 

■ The author has chosen to 
enter the jungle of the tele- 
communication business 
and has emerged to give a 
lucid description of the poli- 
tical and organisational 
problems which beset it.’- 
r. Ian Hart, New Scientist 
£2.95 


for comparison, to Vfhqt lack London Chinese (the Mongols and Inter the 
and Robert W. Service wrote about Mahchusj conquered Chinn and Also 
the pioneer, free enterprise, frcc-for- explored or raided ns far as Sak- 
ai]: assault on Alaska and the Cana- halin. In the second place, 'Mr 


Inlit it’ Ut'/.nr/ld In I,!-* 11 lUme ne aCUICIV ICIl OV U1B mail muiiivu "t .V, I 

«u Iho street no less than by leading, read Mrs Olivovil s side of tg 
lese loose sovereignly that. C 0 mn ^ linisl reformer;. . Whether Chamberlain and ih^ 

x have existed oyer the island. ... . u ,u , , ,,nnpa«*r«i acted selfishly, 

first plkce, the references are H'«orjans had been quietly, and noffSir Cecil Parrollfl 

illy to periods in which non- sometime not -so quietly, at work ^ S ; b ° e r “uthort reading o(J 
(the Mongols and later the s’nce the l.ile ) 9- Os. In addition to ... . otherwise comp^a 

jsi conquered China and Also ‘ hc Res, i stanc f: Including such turn- ^^ ****** roba b3 
d or rkided ns far is Sale- *ng*potnts as Lhe anti-Nazi risings by |ary introaucuoni , j 
? 55: the. Slovaks and the citizens of irrelevant then us U ■ 

Prague, It was the “ doomed course Chamberlain w . . n ^j 
.democracy ”, of .1918-38 which nor did the blame he a ^ 
dhi^ly attracted their attention, alone. But d is one ^ 

This was buth because the his- nn historian .not to let yg,^ 

lory of that period had been ideo- gones. especially in t . u< 
logically stained in a particularly This is true oftne ^ n - 
revolting way and because the lessons of prewar Czecnostmaj 
to be learnt from an investigation of no less than of. Munic ■ , d [( 
it might well be relevant to the con- Czech public was ; twice P 
temporary plight. VSra Olivovd is cide which were the m 
one of that interesting generation periods in the country ^ 


dian ; Yukon— i^out those who Stephan accepts too unquestioningly J 

l-epuWn’t lake jV.'.apd wuitjed to go the . theury, currently fashionable in 'SuSnu ni 
home, knd those who wire exhiln- the United States, that whenever the -ru-V ... 


rated," met the challenge, and made Chinese accepted “tribute" from 
good: 1 When It comes to bureaucratic some tribe of people outside the 
pulling aiid hauling, one plight also Great Wall, the “tribute” acknow- 
take 1 a look at ;,the proponents and lodged some kind of Chinese “ sover- 
. opponents of the trans-Alaska oil eignty". The truth, is that “ tribute ’’ 


Ruislnn, however, need'notdespaif. .^ ke ' J 1 Lo ‘? k at the proponents and lodged some kind of Chinese “ sever- to be y fT ™ inve sdia Uon of no less than of Munich. WM? 

.■ : A glpal deal of the Russian-langpage opponents of ■ the tians-Alnska oil -eignty a . The truth, is that “ tribute ’’ u miglll wcH bB relevant to^he TOn- Czech public was twice po'HjJ 

’ malcrial oited-by Professor , Kirby . is pipeline from- the Arctic Slope. often merely u , trading-post ncti- tembomry ollaht. V^ra Olivovd is dde which were the ** most j J 

1 r': also available jn tranklijtlon in. the , . ! 1 Totting it. itlLup.jt hns to be snid vity with u total absence 6f Chinese one of that interesting generation periods in the country^ iu^ ^ 

‘ I various monitoring 'services, dsper' : lhal; lhe| Russians, handicapped by . a administrative conlrol; . , : ; ; of m£L who SSSndents ^in. 1946 gave «* 

ciully Uioie published W the United defjperute,; shortage : of^ technically Tins minor criticism should not be the dogmatic backwaters of the Republic fourth place. 

■ > .Slates, which keep track of whql! is . Mwallflcd. personnel to begin wifb,- nnd read as a -detraction. Mr Stephan’s ■ jgsoc' t 0 pave the wav for a after tvrtnty years of com n 1 l J. 

■ /89jn£on Jtt the Soviet Union. • „ < '• book much Ic .011 [areal .gap in reform q[ “heentire political sys- cAme first: a telling . 


c folk vocabulary of Kingston 


.democracy”, of .1918-38 which 
Chiefly attracted their attention. 
This was buth because the his- 
tory of that period had been ideo- 
logically stained in a particularly 
revolting way and because the lessons 
to be lcurnt from an investigation of 
it might well be relevant to the con- 
temporary plight. V£ra Olivovd is 
one of that interesting generation 


CASSIDY: 

h Talk 

hundred Years of the English 
ill Jamaica 

^K&ttston: The Institute of 

been fortunate in its 
LtT*’, Frederic Cassidy is a 
the Wand and a modem 
K v f °f ft long line which 
Han * Sloane at ihe end 
L ^iMih century, the his- 
award Long und Bryan 
Cry *h the ei^ueenth, and 
^.ylxwts in' the nineteenth. 


Ciinisms - WI», ! 1 ;i «irt cular 


turn to the Dictionary of Jamaican 


English. 

The specialist on 


>( iiimaica Talk”, but all non-stan- 
dard varieties of today and 1 times 


^ . Will of S “ cooked up together. Rarely do 

we know w/io is likely to .use any 


mmm m:m wwm , 

SSSSS ssSfEsS ' 

^-*jnrsas 

S plSScS “hlm«l£ WH 5K Mrit . *»*■ ga 1 "ffi't would only be u*d in v«y .peefte I 

hhmd’s 1 landscape ^ r d S ^ C °The I’lst of works cited Includes I 

•‘Work and occupa- lhe occasional J 1 ;i Jrdxlmateiy >200 ’'items*, the word- I 

^ interested Uyw*; T he very richness n«j j 4s have been served so well by their • 


came rirst : a ^ . ■ . 

students of ttie continuity or tttxt published In 

values, i. : ■ tbe DfaionWy 


! . ■ Amur valley, me raciuc marjuma noi.upn.e ioo oftaiy;..;; *•„. 

i. coast, the ^shores of the Okhotsk ;Sch, Stephan’s book;' on 'Sakjiuliii 

; . Kamchatka itnd Sakhnlijt, ait(l inland i*> better and more solid than Profcs-' 


. - But The.DdomcdlJ^^ 
a eulogy^ of the piftt* 


■ the southern part of Yakuttu—have sor Kirbys account, of it us: a;;piirt. tng.remililftnzalidft. by..di?yelopfng a jed' renascence ! of democracy and she is writing about coup T 
been so few that even Cold Warriors ot. the Soviet .Far East. He: ht'S.bqen , pulley of parucfpaliop in thp econo-: Vobjalism In Czechoslovakia still re- Tempi relations* a fiel ViVi« h a 

■: > in steah;h of rtiH|erial that can be used working on the subject since 1964, mjc development both, or the Soviet mains to be written. nehieved few successes. 

to make the Russians lopk like bung- . iirid 'cap. justify his claim (hut “ iljis,: Far Bail iin4 of China, .in ways that T , The. boomed Democracy is a together commendable 

" lers have to depend in the main on lS1h'<Tijrst modern history of Sakhttiln carinot.be.copslrued , as I inciting) jmonogruphraiherihiina ful|y-fl edged the English version p 'S* 

t > ^Russinna -ibemseLves (Hat: incorporates both j the Russian ■ . either ;^H«ipn; hostility 16.. Cljinii, .Or iiiforj of the Mji&ir y k: Republic. Its lisher -and the, 

pubBslied. • 1 and the Japanese ^ccou ots ■ and- he; Cjiuiene hoswi.^ id Russja.' : : : : defined 1 atiri.-l's to i d^riHe J Ciccho 3 1 Theindr; stfe tp be | COPgWto^ 

' .vV '■'■ !. V. • ;* Vv.'r ■ ■' : ';' ; 


of which Pro- 
.sgaidj, , vpjj jbe chief ediior- 
the author’s re- 
for a ful bright year 
• . b,m 10 the West 
in the Institute of 
ESHLJP library, of Ihe then 


The Children 
on the Hill 

—the story of an 
[ extraordinary family 

MICHAEL DEAKIN 

1 This is a strange, fascinat- 
ing and father disquieting 
book.* 

' Colin Wilson Spectator 
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Brahms in his thirties 

Brahms : 
a Critical Study 

BURNETT JAMES 

In this first major study for many 
years, James looks at his subject 
from the central viewpoint of the 
twentieth century. Illustrated E3.QQ 

A Biographical 
Dictionary of 
World War II 

CHRISTOPHER TUNNEY 

A survey of over four hundred men 
and women, on both sides, whose 
names became famous In the 
years 1939-45. They include ser- 
vice personnel, statesmen, resist- 
ance leaders, and others In lose 
prominent fields. £3.50 

Crossing 
London’s River 

JOHN PUDNEY 

An engrossing historical survey 
ol ell past and present bridges, 
tunnels, ferries and fords cross! rip 
Ihe tidal river. Illustrated. £3,50 

Greece Through 
the Ages 

HELEN HILL MILLER 

Athens, Sounion, Eleusis, Delphi, 
Aeglna, Corinth, the Argolld, Epi- 
dauroa. Bassae, Olympia— seen 
through Ihe writings and illustra- 
tions of I rave liars from the earliest 
limes. A handsome book, en- 
hanced by Mrs. Miller’s comments 
and magnificent photographs, 

£5.50 

Dylan Thomas: 
New Critical 
Essays 

Edited by 
WALFORD DAVIES 

Eleven original, specialty commis- 
sioned, critical: essays- primarily 
concerned with Dylan Thomas'S 
poetry; The 1 contributors F. W. 

. Bateson, Johni Bay] fly,' Walford 
- Davies, ' Martin Dodaworth, Ala* 
■stahr Fowjer, Jdhn . Fuller, David 
: , HolbrOok, Ueurqnce; LernSTi C. J. 

Rawaon, Raymond ’ Stephens and 
,JohrtWaln;; - £3.50 

New EVERYMAN 

i; Paperbacks include 

, Nelson LETTERS 40p 
I Bates THE NATURALIST ON 
: TRE.RIVB.R AMAZONS BQp . . . 

Hutchinson ■ MEMOIRS OF 
... COL HUTCHINSON 40fS. i ; , 
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molorwiiys, the Seifert schemes both or represented genuine imnr™ 
sides of the Thames :.t Bluckfriars, and concentration such 
the big brewers' modernization plans, undergone by the most w ; 
information about stages and tim- minded work of art. rj ™ 

ing, and addresses of the relevant i lirn .... fnp ’ 
conservation bodies or protest ol ^ cc at Jj) e to 

groups. May I offer this (as a birth- n< JJ ^ hi k y vou ” ‘ bul 1 

day present) to Penguins, or Time j J™* 

Out, or the Architectural Press itself, un jJL ' . fina noja]l 

any of which could make an admir- lhat y k the r a «h JUSt i Whali 
able job of u compendium on these p erhflD I s VV H,: n ash 'r egl f lcr 

Another book which demands to be bEute actuSUites no^ablfdo n°ot ^ 
wriUen-or perhaps it is not so much I cannot renlly see whv Zn 
, book as a way of literary research are just as hard lo establish ., 
-IS a dispassionate study of the tra- those of more avimt-anrH* 
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Viewpoint 


BY JOHN WILLETT 


.. . , - . f th °se of more avant-garde fortes 

dtfional recipes for box-office success, writing (which both wrilers , 
whether in the theatre .the novel or critics have far more freedom 
Ihe film. I’ve always been intrigued invent us they go along) and au 
by this in an ignorant sort of way, deal harder to practise - we mnvt 
and just lately two experiences have tend that they are not but it 
come along to remind me what a really nre very few highbrow wri 
fascinating subject it .could be. One who can write a first-class potboik 
was Ihe very well acted revival of Brecht for one could not as can 
Journey's End, now on at the Mer- seen from his efforts to break 
maid Theatre, a play which combines Hollywood script-writing— and f 1 
a deeply traumatic theme— young who find they can, like Dor 
English officers in the First World Sayers, tend lo go 0Q y 

War— with sometimes quite shallow I would like to see esinblis 

theatrical contrivance. then, is the difference belt 

1 think I see what makes this so those rules which nre i 

powerful today ; it is the combination formulae for pleasing ihe cash 
of a tightly enclosed setting (the dug- tomer— like putting a comic mess 
out) with our awareness, sharpened pocnl in Journey's End, or finis 
by the awful disasters that in our own your novel “ Hand in hand toge 
time have befallen other people, that they walked into the sunset 


O f all the TiiiNos my genera- 
tion is guilty of— I'm on the 
brink of one of my fifty-five 
birthdays, so such thoughts come 
gloomily lo mind — the one I feel 
worst about is (he terrible mess wc 
arc making of our towns, villages, 
streets, houses, down to the Inst 
detail. I'm an addict of modem 
architecture, and Corbusier for me is 
one of the greatest geniuses of the 
twentieth century, but nearly every- 
thing that we do in Lhe name of re- 
planning and redevelopment (when, 
by the way, did that word "devel- 
oper " crawl out from under its 
stone?) seems more or less disas- 
trous. Centre Point, which considered 
purely as architecture is by 

no means bad, will surely 

rank as the monument to this age, 
just as the pointlessly demolished 
Enston Arch wits that of the railway 


The (wo things nre interlocked, so 
that our cities— and for that matter 
our countryside — bear the visible the baitles-of lhe Western Front were 
imprint of a million and one sup- lhe one comparable ordeal of the 
posedly non-architect urn I activities British middle class. We nre justifi- 
that have gone on there over the ably uneasy about the sheltered life 
years. This is what is so often for- we lead— didn’t our last Prime Mini- 
gotten In municipal or governmen- ster . sa y that the most unpleasant ex- 
tal arguments about what buildings perience of his term in office was 
and areas are worth preserving. The being shouted down in a Brighton 
standards of conservation are still church when rending the lesson or 
academic ones, treating buildings as preaching the sermon or giving the 
so many specimens, like pictures absolution or the benediction or 
hung on the wall rather than expres- whatever it was 7— so to discover an 
sions of a community’s character, extreme situation so close to home, 
What matters, however, is not the yet faintly olienated by period con- 
only ogival clerestory north of the ventions and language, is very excit- 


Thames for what have you) but the ing, especially for the young. It also 


possibly undistinguished buildings 
which have come to express some 
aspect of national or local life which 


seems pretty acutely observed. And 
yet without the contrivance, the uni- 
ties, /the comic relief, the managing 


is still active In- them: eg, to tnke of moves and the balancing of charac- 
purely literary examples, both the ters it could well have fallen flat. 


Enston Arch wits that of the railway ' 
age and the less pointlessly demol- 
ished Stalin statue in Budapest that 
of People’s Democracy. Undemol- 
ished, there it stands, a huge cenotaph 
commemorating present-day values: 
inflation, self-interest, office expan- 
sion, and the evasion of pubjic re- 
sponsibilities. Foreign visitors plcnse 
nole. In nnother fifty years they will 
find it in their history books, symbo- 
lizing our time. 

To get the proper flavour of 1972 
in this country one needs to skip a lot 
of the main "news” and nearly all 
the overblown comment That is the 
papers’ misguided answer to the telly, 
and instead lo use one's eyes or leaf 
through the city pages. Both are de- 
pressing pastimes. With the pound 
floating like some dead green whale, 
the city reporters despribe the " dyna- 
mic ", even " glamorous ’’ process of 
demolishing laboriously built-up in- 
dustries in order to " develop ” their 
land and buljdings, by putting up still 
more empty offices, vandalized car- 
parks and half-dead shopping centres. 
It’s not just the loss of. the workers' 
jobs that -matters in such coses ; in a : 
firm like Trl-aug (to lake a recent ex- 
ample) there arc skills that will per : 
haps never be developed again, and 
once (hey disappear the things our 
children play with will be that much 


Sayers, tend lo go on. W 
I would like to see esiablisi 
then, is the difference belw 
those rules which nre m 
formulae for pleasing lhe cash c 
tomer— like putting a comic messc 
pocnl in Journey's End, or finish! 
your novel " Hand in hand toge I H 
they walked into the sunset "-njj 
those which nre equally valid on 2 
nrtistic level. ^ 

This is partly because at pre 
so many seriousiy-intentioned w 
break down through lack of com 
tence and finish, while the fact t 
the critics play down these fact 
gives the authors n false self-s 
faction and leads them to dls 
the public ns uncompreben 
idiots. But polish, technique, 
nomy, vnriety, timing: virtues 
these, which are not at all eajy 
acquire even for the successful ~ 
boiler, nre essential ingredient* 
any great work of art, and the 
guarantee against their abuse Mi 
to ignore them but tolenm how- 
when to use them. 

Beyond this there is the ever-d 
live question of the artist's 
role, I see for instance that 
Round House two weekends 
there whs yet another call (this l 
in the name of Anglo-Chinese Un- 


purely literary, examples, Doth tnc «ia it wuuiu wsii nnvc union u.u. uve question ot llie artists 
BM Reading Room and the Mus- My second reminder Is < some re- role, I see for instance that! 

cum Tavern. . marks by P. O. Wodehouse about the Round House two weekends 

Three weeks ago In The Listener genesis of his marvellous MulHncr there whs yct unoliiercun jlhst 
there was an excellent essnv foricin- 5tories - 0ne of English literature's in the nurnc of Anglo-Chinese Un 
S \ SK many debt, lo it, senior novelist is sending) for art lo give lhe p 
ally a Radio 3 talk) by J, M. Richards ^at, unlike other successful authors, what it wants. But, of course, m 
on the Piccadilly Circus plan, he is prepared to discuss the nicclm- society the only measure of in 
Whqre people such ns Richards nlcs, Including the financial media- the box-office. Admittedly there 
and Gordon Cullen are worth nlcs, of his craft. In this case it seems distortions created by middle - 
their weight in gold is that they that he had noted down n whole set which prevent this from being n 
combine revolutionary architectural of new ideas for stories, but simply feci guide, but it would be ilium 
ideas— revolutionary to the older could not think how to make them ing to study how far it diirers k 

generation, that Is — with a real attractive to the editor of the Sutur- Ihe criteria used in socialized 

sensitivity to the way people live and day Evening Post until he suddenly ties (such, indeed, as Chinn), 
move in cities, and how buildings thought tip the garrulous Mr Mu Miner I think we would find that a 


standing) for art lo give Ihe pe 
What it wants. But, of course, m 
society the only measure of tti 
the box-office. Admittedly there 
distortions created by middle - 
which prevent this from being n 


move in cities, and how buildings 
both reflect and shape this. I would 
be surprised, for instance, if they were 
entirely happy about any plan for 
the Museum under which the 
Tavern, and Craddock and Barnard, 
and Bryce's bookshop, and Daven- 
port’s joke emporium (where I 
recently bought the last of the early 
twentieth-century flicker-books) all 
had lo go while St George’s church 
alone was saved. But it is just the 
likelihood of this that shows 
Richards's proposal for some form 
of socialized redevelopment .of 
Piccadilly (by the state, the GLC or 
even deplorable Westminster) to be 
too optimistic. ' What has made 
architects currently so unpopular is 
that it Is they, as well as the 
developers and the politicians, who 
seem prepared to sweep a Way old 


and the cosy circle at the Angler's 
Rest. From that moment they went 
like a bomb. So whnt one would like 
to know— future Wodehouse DPhil 
students please note— is what the 
stories were like as originally con- 
ceived, and just what was done to 
them In the workshop to make them 
go. Then we could tell, perhaps, 
whether such operations were really 
to be dismissed as packaging, market- 
ing, so much commercial flummery, 


ties (such, indeed, ns China). 

I think we would find that a! 
of the basic rules were internatio 
thnt potboilers were potboilers 
world round and that comm® 
interests, when you came down » 
interpreted the needs of tne P*®. 
very much as did the cultural hi 
nrchs of the Communist Party, 
tainly there Js more, in common 
tween the artistic principles . 01 ' 
Soviet leaders and those of the « 
Sam Goldwyn than either side wou 
care to think. 





Lord Btu *r//r„u/. 


-jfr- j > 


ij.if l. /i.'i H.U,t biidnluv. ut ChtiUey. hh Surrey home. 


he great fixer 



the less worth having, ft is these skills seem prepared to sweep nWay old 
■ that 4Tiu$t- down, the drain as .o.ur forms of living in favour of new ones . 
more, traditional firms are unpicked ' that suit" people much less well, 
bv smart city operators or humanely Better the state . and its appointed 
killed qrf as, lame . ducks. Up, then, architects than Sir Charles Forte aqd 
with property, cotoriag, gents’ cloth- Mr Harry Hyams. But qnty just, 
ing, pop records and other ephemeral . So wHat enn be done 7 I would sug- . 

money-spinners ; down will) the , gest a .new category of .grading for 
heqyy. indpslrie^ oq whrch our. quon- preservation purposes: buildings con- 
damgream^s was b^d, A$gresriye- tribulihg irreplaceably to lodoTchar- 
8f5S [ 0r jfe first dtocin o^i U. ncter or social life. I 'Would specifl- ' 

. ^Hy ^tlonaiae all theatre sites, 
sinc * at present (here is nothing to 
aggress iyencss a ■ Of*, the .motorway , stop these being redeveloped 8 as 
Jriyer. agfcressiyenqss at .o% ,pwq ex-: offices as soon on their : leases fall in, ' . . 

: ■ . 1 1 . • .. ! V ..lu-»i :b-f .■ so that the London theatre’s present . 

, Tpi.s Ifi'ment. may.’ seem n far cry- renaissance ig only tQo.likejy tq.be : : 
ifrom Architecture, but we. are - still cut, short. A'qd ) think more should ' ’’ 
: (op . narrow in - cjiir : idens pf that be done'to keep o// the threatened re- ' 
PTt/' which is for beltpr or worse a- developinerttR before The public . eye. : 
form of -social engineering.: The ,. . qt onpe ; no( just a scare about Pte* 

, house jjs a machine for living in, cadilly one week,:theb about Coyent 
said Corbusier, (or words to that;. Garden the next, as . js (he tvay of > • 
effect), add what he meant Was not . the media at present, but A grand 
. tds( that! architecture shapes , living : global picture, : of the nroposed • : . 
;■• .: ' that: 1 living shapes; archjtcclure, chstiges tOlXondort, , bo^hfilete wllh : v' 


RICHARD HQG6ART 

Only Connect 

.BBC Relth Lectures 1971 
on Culture and Communication 


Before we can talk to each other, Professor Hoggart 
says, we have to learn to talk to ourselves : arid ; 
. before we can , talk to ourselves honestly we first - j. 

have to r)d ogrselves as far as possible of our _. 
cultural excess baggage : the preconceptions, false :, 
assumptions, the ideas we take f oir granted. . t 

£i*B0 
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this fact. For always, beneath the 
surface, there lay apprehension and 
feelings of guilt. His literary style 
heavily dominated by the Old 
Testament, but this was not lhe only 
onsequence of early Influences. Two 
nher characteristics appeared more 
'ominant at the lime, an innate love 
i mischief and an enjoyment of 
inking money— but with the latter 
vnl a rigorous integrity. In his 
ipid early rise to considerable wealth 
made many enemies, but in the 
reely competilive world of Cana 


UU 1 Iinancc nis un|««ww» « 

aviness rectitude was as important 
i his survival and success as hts 
uickneu of eye and movement. I 
id not make situations . he once 
marked, "I turned them to 
:ounf," This was a somewhat oyer- 
i,(devt assessment, as Mr Taylor 
■ mp|y demonstrates. . ; - 
ficn. hi 1910, the young Max 
-.liken arrived in England, already a 
ullionuire: he quickly became a 
lute friend of ponar Law, and en 
(.•red Parliament. Eyebrows rose 
hitrpiY. bur in reality Auken s friend- 
.hipvtiffi Law was absoJulely coij* 
^ic«. Mr Taylor handles, their , 
irtodtkip pcrfcclly. a'rf impluuto' 
fKiffi to ODMOusness add its com 
plants;' 


Having entered Parliiimcm, Ail- 
kens interest in the House of Com- 
mons ended. He was not a man 
much given to hearing others talk, 
nor greatly interested in making pre- 
pared speeches to such an audience, 

1 am not ui all interested in wasting 
time in funic opposition to Radical 
measures in ihe House of Com- 
mons , he wrote bluntly to the Party 
S ™"n« - H is passion was for poli- 
tical fixing ", and no eye was more 
penetralingly turned upon the lead- 
ing personalities in the political mael- 
strom. 

The first coup, and i; was a devas- 
tating one, was his rofc in the un- 
cxpectcd accession of Bonar Law to 
the party leadership in 1911. This 
role was characteristic. He was Ihe 
man who, above all uthers, propelled 
Law firmly jmo the vacuum created 
oy the animosity between those 
groups in the party who favoured 
either Austen Chamberlain or Waller 
Long. Perhaps Uw would have 
taken his stand if Ail ken had not 
been there to stiffen and steady him, 
but n seems unlikely, (n the tangled 
^(P.’T °* ‘be Irish Question between 
1912 and 1914 he acted as intermed- 
iary, as tnc go-between who attempted 
to achieve compromise, and it was 
he who brought Law and Asquith 
together at his home for three mect- 
mgs. The attempt failed, but tho 
episode gives a sharp insight into the 
real enhbre of *• the liuic Canadian 
adventurer ", At the time, very few 
people knew of this ; they saw the 
facade, and the majority were re- 
pelled. 

Already the principal aspects of his 
personality could be discerned. HJx 
quick intellect made him soon bored, 
and he was constantly embarking up- 
on new ventures, or thinking of doing 
so ; he was essentially solitary and 
self-reliant nit hough sharp and deter- 
mined, he was in reality not a hard 
or ruthless man. but peculiarly vul- 
nerable, often hesitant and unsure of 
hts course; he was generous to all 
who were in difficulties, a real foul- 
weather friend, but less interested in I 
the successful and eminent ; and he . 
took much glee in his role of go-be- 
tween, intermediary, and '• fixer " He ' 
was- a highly erratic husband. And. t 
virtually by accident, he had entered - 
into the world of newspapers. I 

In the letters, writings, end actions ‘ s 
of the young Max Ailken in 1914 we s 
see the essential character of the sub- < 
sequent Lord Beavcrbrook. Yet he 
was, and was always to be, tin elusive 
man, nn enigma even to those who 
had come to appreciate his qualities ; 
only his enemies found him a simple j 
man to categorize, and they did so to 
their subsequent profound mis- * 
fortune. i 

Then, the war. A it ken became Ihe 
virtually self-appointed voice of J 
Canada in Britain nnd Aitken the \ 
natural publicist apd opprecintor of ^ 
propaganda had emerged. But he re- ® 
mained also the fixer, the go- * 
between, and the one-mo u liaison ?' 
team between the Canadian Govern- “ 
ment and London. 0 

The formation of tbe First Coalition « 
in May 1915 owed very little to Ait- j 
ken, who was in France at Ihe time, ** 
but Asquith’s downfall in December, 

1916 was another matter. It wns, he C 
later claimed, “ the biggest thing H he * 
had done, and has been related jn f 
Politicians and the War. Mr Taylor's ' 
description of how this extraordinary C 
book was prepared, and why parts of 
U should be approached with can- f 
tion, cannot be faulted. Mr Taylor *" 
is right in his more modest estimate Et 
of Ait ken's importance in the crisis . J 
than that which Beavcrbrook subse- u 
quentiy claimed. “If Aitken ar 
triumphed, this was due to. the mis- J 
takes of his adversary, not to his own , 
skill. This oftin happens in life.”. Tj 
O ne result of the crisis wns the J 0 
most strange of all ; Aitken found 
himself in the House of Lords. His u ? 
own version portrays him as a help- i?- 
iesS victim or a series of niispnder- j® r 
standings ; his biographer is unlm- Jf.F 
pre&ed with this Version, and the 
documents fully justify his scepti- 

ClSlll. 1 V* . 1 1 ' • • * ^ . un, 

1 Aitken went very willingly to the ; . : ‘ 
Lords, despite the King’s displeasure, " 

He was already embarked upon his. 
career as newspaper proprietor, hav- ■ 
ing just acquired control of the Dally ! O: 
Express. And all this within six years JJi 
of arriving in England! ; " D . 

In the Lloyd Georg? Coalition “I 
Beaverbrook's role was' Initially that : 
of conciliator ahd middle-man, and . 
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n Oxford 
EconomicAtlas 
s of the World 

l . Fourth edition 

^ Prepared by the Cartographic 
' Department of the 
_ Clarendon Press 

- The fourth edition of this atlas 
comprises entirely new maps and 
_ presents -a sigHificanrly lai'ger selec- 
_ tion of vvnrld physica 1 , ]x>)it iul , 

, social, and economic i opics i n greater 
5 dcia il t han before. I n jsigc area it is 
, twice the size of previous editions, 
j and the move congested parts of the 
j world imysarc now displayed for 
, greater clarity in la rgc-sca le inset s, 
j Most production is shown in qiinm- 
tjative terms, ihei e is nn enlarged 
, tlemugr.iphie section , and a new 
feature is tlic cqmprehciiMVc gazer- 
tcei 1 . [' mirth edition gopp of mans in 
colour L's*7j paper covers 

Animals of 
Silence 

Essays on Art, Nature, end 
Fofk-tale 

Idris Parry 

Most of the twelve css-ays in this 
collection start from an examination 
ofsjKcific works by German authors, 
Iroin Goctlic and ICIcist to Rilke and 
Kafka and Hesse, but go on to relate ■ 
the energetic act of art to dunging 
torms m the physical world and lhe 
scat lent of magic in folk-rule. £2 

Sir Walter 
Scott: 

Selected Poems 

Edited by 

Thomas Crawford 

This volume contains the complete 
t0 5? °/ ri™ of; Scott’s long Romances 
0 t tA * L «sfM"Ulreh ml The 
Laay oj the Lake— and a generous 
selection of the ballads, lyrics, and 
covers £ 1-10 

Oxford Paperback English Texts 

From Crisis 
to Crisis 

Pakistan 1962-1969 

Herbert Feldman 

MrFcldnian’s Me wlutioriiii Pakistan 
V9W)dwltwth the ported in which 
Ayub Kliaii came to jiowef. This 
Kcond volume closes with Ayub 
Klwn’s fall from power. The book is 
an irreplaceable account from the . 
inside j the outlior shows an mfomied 
objectivity, a sharp eye for the relev- 
ant detail, and an extensive under- 
standing of the political situation, . 
£5*5° 


Seventeenth- 

Century 

Economic 

Documents 

Edited by 

JoanThfrsk 

and.. 

J. P. Cooper 

' T he study of seventeenth-century 
economic 1 histartfhas been inhibited 
by the lack ofany collection of doc- 

for the preceding century. Tlib book ■ 
is published with the object of filling 
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Brahms : 
a Critical Study 

BURNETT JAMES 

In Ihis first major study for many 
years. James leaks at his subject 
from the central viewpoint of the 
liventieth century. Illustrated £3.00 

A Biographical 
Dictionary of 
World War II 
CHRISTOPHER TUNNEY 

A survey of over four hundred men 
and women, on both sides, whose 
names became famous in the 
years 1939-45. They include ser- 
vice personnel, statesmen, resist- 
ance leaders, and others in less 
prominent fields. £3.50 

Crossing 
London’s River 

JOHN PU0NEY 

An engrossing historical survey 
ol all past and present bridges, 
tunnels, tarries and fords crossing 
the tidal river. Illustrated: £3.50 

Greece Through 
the Ages 

HELEN HILL MILLER . 

Athens, Sounlon, Eleusle,' Delphi, 
Aegina, Corlhlh, the Argolld, Epl* 
dauros, Bassae, Olympia — seen 
through the writings and Illustra- 
tions of travellers from tha earliest 
times. A handsome book, en- 
hanced by Mra. Miller's comments 
and magnificent photographs. 

£5.50 

Dylan Thomas : 
New Critical 
Essays 

Edited by 
WALF0RD DAVIES 

Eleven original, specially commis- 
sioned, critical essays primarily. 
, concerned wllh Dylan Thomas's 
■: poetry. The -contributors : F. W. 
U Bateson, John Bayiey, Watford 
Davies, Marlin Dodsworlh, Ala- 
stair Fowler, ' John Fuller, David 
Holbrook. Laurence Lerner, C. J: 
flawin', Raymond Stephens and 
John Wa^. ‘ £3.6ff 
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Viewpoint 


BY JOHN WILLETT 



O r all Till- tiiinus my genera- 
tion is guilty of— I'm on (he 
brink of one of my fifty-five 
birthdays, so such thoughts come 
gloomily to mind— Ihe one I feel 
worst about is the terrible mess we 
arc making of our towns, villages, 
streets, houses, down lo the last 
detail. I'm an addict of modern 
it I'chi reel urc, and Corbusier for me is 
one of the greatest geniuses of the 
twentieth century, but nearly every- 
thing that we do in the name of re- 
planning and redevelopment (when, 
by the way, did that word " devel- 
oper” crawl out from under its 
stone ?) seems more or less disas- 
trous. Centre Point, which considered 
purely as architecture is by 
no means bad, will surely 
rank us the monument lo this age, 
just ns the pointlessly demolished 
tuston Arch wns that of the railway 
age and the less pointlessly demol- 
ished Stalin statue in Budapest that 
of People's Democracy. Undemol- 
ished, there it stands, u huge cenotaph 
commemorating present-day values: 
inflation, self-interest, office expan- 
sion, and the evnsion of pubjic re- 
sponsibilities. Foreign visitors please 
note. In another fifty yenrs they will 
And it in their history books, symbo- 
lizing our Cline. 

To get the proper flavour of 1972 
in this country one needs to skip a lot 
of the main ‘‘news” and nearly all 
the overblown comment that Is the 
papers* misguided answer to the telly, 
and instead to use one's eyes or leaf 
through the city pages. Both are de- 
pressing pastimes. With the pound 
floating like some dead green whale, 
the city reporters describe the “ dyna- 
mic ”, even “ glnmorous " process of 
demolishing laboriously built-up in- 
dustries in order to ” develop " their 
land and buildings, by piulting up still 
more empty offices, vnndnlizeq car- 
parks and half-dead shopping centres. 
It's not just the loss of the workers' 
jobs that matters in such cases in n 
firm like Tri-ung fto take a recent ex- 
ample) there nre skills that will per 
hups never be developed agairt, and 
once they disappear the fhings onr 
children ploy with will be that much : 
the le&: worth having. It is thesis skills 
: thnt niyst Eo down the drain aa our. 
more; traditional firms are unpicked 
by smart city operators or humanely 
killed :off us lame ducks. Up, then, 
with prqpeity, catering, gents' cloth r 
lug.PpP records and other ephemeral ' 
money-spinners; down with the 
heavy . industries on. which our quon- 
dam .greatness wn? based. Aggressive- 
. ness,- perhaps for Ihe first lime in civil- ; 
ized history, has become one of the; 
acknowledged virtues, and it; Is the 
aggressiveness 6t / the motorway 
driver, aggressiveness at ictaiown. ex- 
pense. , ■ '■ • 

.This, lament may seem a: far cry 
from . architecture, hut vye ,orp kUa 
tooj . harrow in; odr ideas or that 
art, which; is for, better or Worsen 1 
form ,of. social engineering. The, 
house, is. a machine for living fri, 
said ..Corbusier (or" words: to that: 
effect), 1 ijhd what he meant was not 

{ ‘□st that; architecture Shapes- llyirig, 
►ut ;ihat • Uvlrtg . shape? architecture. 

■: ;r-- > .t' • , ■: • 

1 • ,‘t: f I. • : . , 


The two things arc interlocked, so 
that our cities— and for that matter 
our countryside— bear the visible 
imprint of a million and one sup- 
posedly non-arcliiteotura! activities 
that have gone on there over the 
yenrs. This is what is so often for- 
gotten in municipal or governmen- 
tal arguments about what buildings 
and areas -are worth preserving. The 
standards of conservation are still 
academic ones, treating buildings ns 
so many specimens, like pictures 
hung on the wall rather than expres- 
sions of a community's character. 
What matters, however, is not the 
only ogival clerestory north of the 
Thames for what have you) but the 
possibly undistinguished buildings 
which have come to express some 
aspect of nntional or iocnf life which 
is still active In' them: eg, to take 
purely literary examples, both the 
BM* Beading -Boom and the* Mus- 
eum Tavern. 

Three weeks ago in The Listener 
there was an excellent essay (origin- 
ally a Radio 3 talk) by J. M. Richards 
on the Piccadilly Circus plan. 
Where people such as Richards 
and Gordon Cullen arc worth 
their weight in gold is that they 
combine revolutionary architectural 
ideas— revolutionary to the older 
generation, that Is — with a real 
sensitivity to the wny people live and 
move in cities, and now buildings 
both reflect and shape this. 1 would 
be surprised, for instance, if they were 
entirely happy about any plan for 
the Museum under which the 
Tavern, and Craddock and Barnard, 
and Bryce's bookshop, and Daven- 
port’s Joke emporium (where I 
recently bought the last of the early 
twentieth-century flicker-books) all 
had to go while St George's church 
alone was saved. But It is just the 
likelihood of this that shows 
Richards's proposal for some form 
of socialized redevelopment of 
Piccadilly (by the state, the GLC or 
even deplorable Westminster) to be 
too optimistic. What has made 
architects currently so unpopular is 
thnt it is they, as well as the 
developers and the politicians, who 
.seem prepared to sweep away Old 
forms of living in favour of new ones 
that suit ’people niuch less well. 
Better Ihe state and its appointed 
architects than Sir Charles Forte and 
Mr Harry Hyams. But only just. 

Sp what can be done ? I would sug- 
gest a new category of grading for 
preservation purposes; buildings con- 
.iributing irreplaceable to local char- 
acter or social; life, I would specifi- 
cally nationalize all theatre sjtes, 
since, at present there is nothing to 
stop 1 these . being redeveloped as 
offices as soon aB their leases fall in, 
• sci that the London theatre’s present 
renaissance, is ioniy too likely to be 
cut short, i AnJ >T think more 'should 
i be' dope to keep oil the threatened re- 
developments before the. public: eye 
at onee; not just a scare about Pjc- 
..cadllly one week, then about Covent 
Garden -the next, as Jr the way of 
thib midla at present, but a . grand 
..global . picture . ..'of the . proposed 
cbapge? to, London, complete T With 


motorways, the Seifert schemes both 
bides of the Thames at Black friars, 
the big brewers' modernization plans, 
information about stages and tim- 
ing, and addresses of the relevant 
conservation bodies or protest 
groups. May I offer this (as u birth- 
day present) to Penguins, or Time 
Out, or the Architectural Press itself, 
any of which could make an admir- 
able job of a compendium on these 
lines ? 

* * * 

Another book which demands to bo 
written— or perhaps it is not so much 
a book us a way of literary research 
—is a dispassionate study of the tra- 
ditional recipes for box-office success, 
whether in the theatre, the novel or 
the film. I've always been intrigued 
by this in an ignorant sort of wny, 
and just lately two experiences have 
come along to remind me what a 
fascinating subject it could be. One 
was the very well acted revival of 
Journey's End, now on nt the Mer- 
maid Theatre, a play which combines 
a deeply traumatic theme— young 
English officers in the First World 
War — with sometimes quite shallow 
theatrical contrivance. 

1 think I see what makes this so 
powerful today ; it is the combination 
of a tightly enclosed setting (the dug- 
out) with our awareness, sharpened 
by ithe awful disasters thnt in our own 
time have befallen other people, that 
the battles of the Western Front were 
the one comparable ordeal of the 
British middle class. We are justifi- 
ably uneasy about the sheltered life 
we lead— didn’t our last Prime Mini- 
ster say that the most unpleasant ex- 

E erience of his term in office was 
eing shouted down in a Brighton 
church when reading the lesson or 
preaching the sermon or giving the 
absolution or the benediction or 
whatever it was ? — so to discover an 
extreme situation so close to home, 
yet faintly alienated by period con- 
ventions and language, is very excit- 
ing, especially for the young. It also 
seems pretty acutely observed. And 
yet without the contrivance, the uni- 
ties, 4 he comic relief, the managing 
of moves and the balancing of charac- 
ters U could well have fallen fiat. 

My second reminder fs some re- 
marks by P. G. Wodehousc about the 
genesis of his marvellous Mullincr 
stories. One of English literature’s 
many debts to its senior novelist is 
that, unlike other successful authors, 


and concentration such ' 

I am all for sneering at the l vA 

n.t C ?h ■ t y ° U C,m a ^ or d lo, but i 
not think you can do Ihis^-mora 
I mean, rather than 
imJess you understand just X 
that makes the cash-regi*®^ 
Perhaps the writing school * 
to do this, though I have never 

hKfJ l !? h ? S subscr ‘hed to , 

but the academics notably do not 
I cannot really see why. The , 
are just -as hard to establish « 
those of more avant-garde form' 
writing (which both > 

critics have far more freedo 
invent ns they go along) and a 
deal harder to practise ; we may 
tend thnt they are not, bum 
really are very few highbrow write 
who cun write a first-class potboiler 
Brecht For one could not. as ean 
seen from his efforts to break 

Hollywood script-writing— and I 

who find they can, like Dor 
Sayers, lend to g0 on. 

I would like to see eslqbl 
then, Js the difference bet 
those rules which ore 
formulae for pleasing the cash 
tomer— like putting a comic mess w 
poral in Journey’s End, or Bnishi' 
your novel " Hand in hand together 
they walked into the sunseT-^nd 
those which are equally valid on any* 
artistic level. 1 

This is partly because at present, 
so many seriously-intentioned weetjf 
break down through lack of compiJ 
tence and finish, while Ihe fact mat 
the critics play down these facton 
gives the authors a false self-sal# 
faction und leads them to disitiial 
the public as uncomprehendbf 
idiots. But polish, technique, 
nomy, variety, timing: virtues 
these, which are not at all- eas 
acquire even for the successful 
boiler, are essential ingredleh 
any great work of art, and the 
guarantee against their abuse is 
to ignore them but to learn how 
when to use them. 

Beyond this there is the ever-d 
live question of the artist’s ! 
role. I sec for instance that a 
Round House two weekends 
there was yet another call (this 
in the name of Anglo-Chinese Under- 
standing) for art to give the peojfc 
what it wants. But, of course, ip.our 


wi«i, uiuiKu uuioi suvkcsuui nuinors, wiiai ii Wilms, mu, u. » . - . 

he is prepared to discuss the mocha- society the only measure or thus 
nics, including the financial mecha- the box-office. Admit 


1 iMw iiiimivilll 1 1 IVVIlIl 

nics, of his craft. In this case it seems 
that he had noted down a whole set 
of new ideas for stories, but simply 
could not think how to mnke them 
attractive to the editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post until he suddenly 
thought up the garrulous Mr Mulliner 
and the cosy circle at the Angler's 
Rest. From that moment they went 
like a bomb. So what one would like 
to know— future Wodehouse DPhii 
students please note— is what the 
stories were like as originally con- 
ceived, and just what was done to 
them In the workshop to make them 
go. Then we could tell, perhaps, 
whether such operations were really 
to be dismissed as packaging, market- 
ing, so much commercial flummery, 


Admittedly there ate 
distortions created by middlen#.. 
which prevent this from being R Wjv 
feet guide, but it would be illiimii' 1 ^ 
ing to study how far It differs fojj 
the criteria used in socialized 
ties (such, indeed, ns China)- • ' 
I think we would find that aW \ 
of the basic rules were internally 
that potboilers were potboilers 
world round and that conunetcui 
Interests, when you came down to n. 
interpreted the needs of the 
very much as did the cultural hw- 
arens of the Communist Party, 
tainly there is more in common k- 
tween the artistic principle > ‘ 
Soviet leaders and those of the ® 
Sam Goldwyn than either side wou» 
care to think. 



Lord Bearerbrook, 


insl btiforc Ate SJnl HnM«y. « CheeUey. Ate Surre , home. 





Having entered Parliament. Ait* 
ken’s interest in the House of Com- 
mons ended. He was not a man 
much given to hearing others talk, 
nor greatly interested in making pre- 
pared speeches to such an audience. 

“ 1 am not at all interested in wasting 
time in futile opposition to Radical 
measures in ihe House ol C oin- 
mons ", he wrote bluntly lo the Parly 
Chairman. His passion was Tor poli- 
tical " fixing ”, und no eye was more 
penetrntingly turned upon the lead- 
ing personalities in the political mael- 
strom. 

The first coup, and it was a devas- 
tating one, was his role in the un- 
expected accession of Bunur Law to 
the party leadership in 1911. This 
role was characteristic. He was the 
man who. above all others, propelled 
Law firmly into the vacuum created 
by the animosity between those 
groups in the parly who favoured 
either Austen Chamberlain or waller 
Long. Perhaps Law would have 
taken his stand if Aitken had not 
been there to sliIVcn and steady him, 
but it seems unlikely. In the tangled 
story of the Irish Question between 
1912 and 1914 he acted as intermed- 
iary, as the gn-between who attempted 
to achieve compromise, and it was 
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Oxford 

EconomicAtlas 
of the World 

Fourth edition 

Prepared by the Cartographic 
Department of the 
Clarendon Press 
The fourth cdilii >n ofihis atlas 
comprises entirely new imps and 
presents a significantly larger selec- 
tion of world physical, political, 
social, and economic topics in greater 
detail than before. In page area it is 
twice the sire of previous editions, 
and the more congested pans of ilie 
world maps arc now displayed tor 


greater clarity in large-scale insets. 
Most production is shown in quant- 
itative terms, there is an enlarged 
demographic scciion,and a new 
feature is the comprehensive gazet- 
teer. Fourth edition qopp of maps in 
colour £5 ’75 paper covers £3 


he who brought Law ami Asquith 
together nl his home for three meet- 
ings. The attempt failed, but the 
episode gives u sharp insight into the 
real calibre of " the little Canadian 
adventurer ". At the time, very few 
people knew of this : they saw the 
facade, and the majority were rc- 
pelled. . . ... 

Already the principal aspects of his 
personality could be discerned. His 
quick intellect made him soon bored, 
and he was constantly embarking up- 
on new ventures, or thinking of doing 
so ; he was essentially solitary and 
self-reliant although sharp and deter- 
mined, he was in reality nol a hard 
or ruthless man, but peculiarly vul- 
nerable, often hesitant and unsure of 
his course : he was generous to all 
who were in difficulties, a real foul- 
weather friend, but less interested in 
the successful and eminent ; and he 
took much glee in itis role of go-be- 
tween, intermediary, and " fixer . He 
was: a highly erratic husband. And, 
vjrtunlly by nccident, he had entered 
Into the world of newspapers. 

In the letters, writings, and actions 
of the young Mux Aitken in 1914 we 
see the essential character of the sub- 
sequent Lord Beavcrbrook. Yet lie 
was, and was alwnys to be, an elusive 
man, an enigma even to those who 
had come to appreciate his qualities • 
only his enemies found him n simple 
man to categorize, and they did so to 
their subsequent profound mis- 
fortune. , 

Then, the war. Aitken became the 
virtually self-appointed 


Animals of 
Silence 

Essays on Art, Nature, and 
Foik-tale 

Idris Parry 


Most of rlic twelve essays in this 
collection start from on examination 
of specific works by German authors, 
from Goethe anU Kleist to Rilke and 
Kafka and Hesse, but go on to relate 
the energetic net of art to changing 
forms in the physical world and the 
‘accident* of magic in folk-talc. & 

Sir Walter 
Scott: 

Selected Poems 

Edited by 

Thomas Crawford 

This volume contains the complete 
texts of t wo of ScotL’s long Romances 
—The Lay oftfteLmt Minstrel and The 
Lady of the Lake— and a generous 
selection of the ballads, lyrics, and 
shorter poenw. Paper covers ^1-30 
Oxford Ptiperbath h uglish Texts 

From Crisis, 
to Crisis 

Pakistan 1962-1969 

Herbert Feldman 


ecame the ^ f fa volution in Pakistan 

1 a^SS .k» ( 1967) dealt with the period m which 
Canada in Brilmn and Aitken Inc Ayub Khau came to power. This 
eclulor of A««h 


RICHARD HOGGART 

Only Connect 

: BBC Reith Lectures 1971 
on Culture and Communication 

. .* 

, Before we. can talk to each other. Professor Hoggart 
says, we have to learn to talk to ourselves : and 
before we can talk to ourselves honestly we first 
have to rjd ourselves as far as possible of bur 
cultural excess baggage : the preconceptions, false 
1 assumptions, the Ideas we taka for granted., 

. ; \: • ••••■• •/:* £1-60 . 
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Ieiween his startling entry 
)inlo British pqfitics and society 
>19 JO and his death in 1964, 
Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook. 
T^ded, amused, enraged, dis- 
and entranced his contem- 
Judgments upon him are 
vigorous. To some he 


A. J. P. TAYLOR : 
Beaverbrook 

712pp plus unnumbered 
Hamish Hamilton. £6.50. 


this fact. For always, beneath the 
surface, there lay apprehension and 
feelings of guilt. His literary 8tyJ _ 


\_HLIUVilt M» , 

natural publicist und nppreclalor 
propaganda had emerged. But he re- 
mained also the fixer, the go- 
between, und the one-mnn liaison 
team between Ihe Canadian Govern- 
ment and London. 

The formation of (he First Coalition 
in May 1915 owed very little to Ait- 
ken, who wns in France at the lime, 
but Asquith's downfall in December, 
1916 Was another matter, It was, he 
later claimed, the biggest thing " he 
had done, and has -been related in 
Politicians and the War. Mr Taylor s 


plate was heavily dominated by the Old descript i on Q f how this extraordinary 


mains one of the few really origin^ 
intellects In contemporary historic 
vigorous, to some graphy— often idiosyncratic, rr« 

J a *in islet iminence grlse, an evil quently Iconoclastic, sometime 
kJfcfchh delighted in mischievous wrong-headed, occasionally ver. 

‘ * * ‘ wrong Indeed, but always mterestim 

always provocative and always excil 
ing. On the other side of the coir 


- 

wqs wholly unprincipled, 

I Wed his newspapers and money 
^reputable purposes. To others 
t|s an ‘ interesting lightweighL 
, M 0 ' 0 Vcr rated himseif and has been 
Ifwmted by others, who easily 
.bored, who flitted Irre- 
pwly from one scene to another, 
l J*nose impact on the history of 
was not of serious import- 
And there were those by 
fw wBS profoundly admired, 
, and even loved. The 


ing. UJI UIB «“■“ »■-* — " , 
there are Mr Taylor's prejudlt® 
which are formidable, and there is m 
factor of his complete devotion ti 
Beaverbrook. Some observers of thi 
warm and profound friendship fount 
It puzzling, but no one who knew bot. 
men found it at all surprto Thv 
the nagging question is whether ft 
friend and companion of the j late 
ears could be a fair and Objectiv 


respected, and even loven. me years couia oe 
iVMng these, extreme biographer., ; 

Mtes, may be forgiven for won How arc .we to test these apprehen 

T^’iriiere the truth really lies. s ions against the unfolding narratiV' 
Vwaie resoeais A J t> Taylor of ' Beavarbrtolt's extraordinary 
LP^«t P tld^.r o™h“ caraer and tha develop oMhr 
and fascinating manJMr Tay- • 

landing qualifications as an , • -r _ _ odinft 

ahd sardonic commentator Mqnse, and no ^ 

ti 


was ncaviiy x 

Testament, but this was not the otdy 
^sequence of early i"fl uenc f 
it her characteristics appeared more 
lominant at the time, an innate love 
,f mischief and an enjoyment of 
nuking money— but with the latter, 
vent a rigorous integrity, ta ms 
. ,pld early rise to considerable wealth 
c made many enemies, but in the 
'ercely competitive world of Cana- 
■ian finance his Implacable sense of 
usiness rectitude was as important 
i his survival and success aa his 
ulckness of eye and movement. J 
id not make situations . he once 
nmarked, "1 turned them to 
reount." This was a somewhat over- 
' \odesl assessment, as Mr Taylor 
mnly demonstrates. 

Then, in 1910, the ybung Max 
\itken arrived in England, already n 
oiffionaire; he quickly became a 
lose friend of Bonar Law,, 
ered 
iharply 

Ti ww was aosuiwici/ -- .- 
Mr Taylor handles their 
Iendship perfectly, and emphasizes 
obviousness and, its cojn- 


book wns prepared, and why parts of 
it should be npproaehed with cau- 
tion, cannot be faulted, Mr Taylor 
is right in his more rhodcst estimate 
of Aitken’s Importance in the crisis 
than that which Beaverbrook subse- 
quently • claimed, If Aitken 
triumphed, this was due to the mis- 
takes of his adversary, not to his own 
drill This often happens m life. • 

One result of the crisis was the 
most strange of all 
hirtself in the House of. Lords. His 
owii version portrays him as a help- 
less victim of n series of misunder- 
standings ; his biographer is unim- 
pressed with this version, and the 
documents fully justify his sceptl- 

CiS Stketi went very willingly to the 
■ Lords, despite the King’s displeasure. 
He w* already embarked upon his 


second volume closes with Ayub 
Khan’s fell from power. The book is 
an irreplaceable account from rhe 
inside: the author shows an informed 
objectivity, a sharp eye for the relev- 
ant detail, and an extensive under- 
standing of the political situation. 
£s - 5° 

Seventeenth- 

Century 

Economic 

Documents 

Edited by 

JoanThirsk 

and 

J.P, Cooper 

The study of seventecnfh-century . 
economic historyihas been inhibited 
by Hie lack of any collection of doc- 
umentarysourccs comparable to that 
of R. H. Tawncyand Eileen Pow^r 
for the preceding century, This book 
is published with the. object of filling 
this gap end in die hope not only of 
providing valuable material for , ■ 
students but also of stimulating a • 
wider interest in the pciiod . £8 


Express. A-UU au uu» 

of arriving in Ehgfepu * ' j, 

In the Uoyd George Ccfcllt ton 
Beaverbrook’s rote was Inlually that 
of cbooiliatcT and middle mao, add 


• '“i: 




riend of Sonar Law, ■ and en- ; M newspaper proprietor, havr . 

Parliament. Eyebrows rose acquired control of Ihe Pally UXTOrCI . .. 

h butin reality Aitkwafrlend- Express- And all thtewithin six years University 

J*JPgtt‘atid sardonic commentator Manse, a nd “J^D^giSWtbo^ bot? 1 its P < 

;'i' 'i . ^ -• ’• ' • • *; 
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|vrli:ip'< liis pirpaiasiun of l.uw lo 
.u-ccpi Churchill ;is Mhisler of 
M mu l mu l n Wiii liis mint difficult, 
;il:lioiigli llic reconcile l ion— not of 
liiiiy duration — between Lloyd 


cjiisiIi lies of these newspapers Ilii.s brings ils. with a gigantic 

throughout their existence, but it can leap, hi 1**40. In the meanwhile, 
hardly be challenged that the Beaver- Beaverbrook had played a role — 
brook newspapers had a unique perhaps a major one, although this 
character which was the direct result - s iirgl , a ble — in the downfall of the 
of the views of their proprietor Q Coalilion in 1M 2 and 

(despite his reiterated complaints 1 h.it ^ * subsequent elevation of 
he was no such thing)- Ci Bonar Law lo the Premiership. His 

were very d.thci lt indeed, , hid the when , Law rcsigno j in the 

papers survived .ind pro pered fo || owing Ma ., ure noL s0 dear, and 
great !y. The Evpir.w journal si, Mf Tay]or js somew hat cavalier in 
asked for whom he wrote .tnd who . . , , .nuui.icrvn'Q account 


Beaverbrook had played a role — 
perhaps a major one. although this 


Lie urge and NoriliclilTe was another of the views of heir pmpne.or 
ncijor achieiviwnl. H.iL il w* in Ihi, h “ d-™ 

period (hill Beaverbrook was begin- he W * IS 00 sl !V 1 ' , , ‘ h /f. Ju,. 

L, ... uk. j.,»rn:.iis m pews- ™ 

cr rr s. • •«« 


mng lo lake journalism anu news- 
paper ownership — and, with him, the 
two were really synonymous— 

seriously, and R. IX Ulumcnfcld, the 
editor of the Daily Express, began to 
receive the kind of instructions and 
requests couched in menacing 

language with which he and his suc- 
cessors were lo become very 
familiar. By 1917 he was being 
publicly numbered among the Press 
Lords, and a new phase in his life 
hud begun. 1 

To treat any of Heave rbrook’s 
spheres of action in isolation would 
be lo miss the real point of the man, 
,md tl is one of the many outstanding 
features of Mr Taylor's book that he 
eschews such an approach. As lie 
comments: "liven when he was 
busiest with his papers, he was also 
half a doyen other men at the same 
time: politician, historian, financier, 
racehorse-owner, cinema promoter, 
and general entertainer.'* But, al- 
though it would be dangerous lo 
divide Beaverbrook N life into 
periods, there is definite justification 
in regarding the acquisition of the 
Daily Express as a turning-point. 

He was a natural journalist, but lie 
was something more. Mis concept of 
the Daily Express— and subsequently 
the Sunday Express — as a family 
newspaper “with an enormous 'and 
infinitely varied circulation ” was 
there from the outset, and remained 
to the end. The Evening Standard, 


replied " one little old reader 


dismissing Lord Davidson's account 
of Beaverhrook's support for Curzon 


■ c. i ..Alii, i *mih ot ueavernrooK s suppun iui 

hil upon against Baldwin, particularly as he 

Fur scud « hJ* ■ 1 = later admits that Beaverbrook later 

newspapers became all extension o . . h of hi , DM[!r s 


Betlvcrbrook's complex personality: dcstroyjxl a targe | pari ol :Ws papers 
when seen in this light. Ihe fact thal for 1 WJ- jh' Entptre C™«hi M 

7 - D „ r ;f^ie^- a ™rM\o D r n S X^ly'SedTy .Mr'^aySor, 


be the appropriate term — varied. 
He been me the first Minister of 
information in the Lloyd George 
Coalition, and his method of work- 
ing was a foretaste of what was to 
come in 1940. -Beaverbrook was an 
improvisor, wiilh a scorn of neat 
organization, of elaborate structures, 
of hierarchies, of committees, or 
other boring paraphernalia. The 
results were mixed, but on balance 
they justified his approach, and were 
tin effective response to the wails 
of anguish from Whitehall. Anyone 
familiar with 4lie operations of the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production in 
1940 will read Mr Taylor's account 
of the work of the Ministry of 
Information in 1918 with deep 
recognition. The episode demon - 


reality 'Beaverbrook. The Crusade, 
after riveting political attention for 
over a year, in Mr Taylor’s ^ words, 
" trailed away into obscurity ", 

This, it appeared, would be the 
fate of its leader. Beaverbrook was 
still fascinated by politics, but at a 
distance. His intervention in the 
Abdication Crisis is related some- 


When Churchill made him Minis- 
ter of Aircraft Production in May, 
1940, it would be incorrect to say 
that Beaverbrook was a forgotten 
man, but the public had lost sight 
of him for a considerable period, und 
he himself commented gloomily on 
Ihe passing of the years and harped 
forlornly upon the need for recon- 
ciliation with the approaching dark- 
ness before him. 

Then, the transformation ! The 
improvisations, the buccaneering, 
the piratical commandeering of 
materials, the passionate exhor- 
tations, the furious telephone 
culls, the melodramatic propa- 
ganda stunts— of which Ihe most 
notorious was the “ saucepans 
for Spitfires 1 ' episode — Ihe threats 
of resignation, thi rows with col- 
leagues and the rest of Whitehall I 
David Farrer has described this 
so well that Mr Taylor could hardly 
do belter, but he adds the solid mat- 
ter. Beaverbrook did not win the 
Battle of Britain. He had not ordered 
the Spitfire or the Hurricane off the 
drawing-board, nor created the radar 
chain, nor trained the pilots ; these 
were Lord Swinton’s creations. What 
Beaverbrook did do was to keep this 
small bill magnificent force in opera- 
tion and lo demand priority For Figh- 
ter Command. 

Beaverbrook 's conduct at the Mini- 


To the Editor 


repeated charge that he was respon. -fj J 1 _ I 

siWe for Churchill’s notoriow T rl 1 

’ Gestapo speech in the 1945 I | 1 III \Z | 

general election, but his influence I VV tlAV J 

was a sigm Meant one in the 1945 Con- 
servativc fiasco. 

Although the shadows now 

gathered, there was more light to rivHfaatfOIl aild 

come, including a very happy second 

marriage. His interest in his news- r*i 

papers was unabated, and his return OClCIItC 

to writing won him a new position, 

which was perhaps exaggerated but ; «.._.The narrowness of your review 
which enchanted him, as u serious j t h« CIBA Foundation symposium 
historian of the First World War and CIvlIiTXition and Sdeme, tn Om- 
its immediate aftermath. h\ or Collaboration . ■ ' 8 X 

The old mischievousness was never ^ n . vour ndmir- 


than dismiss them as an ill-disguised 
attempt to gain support. - 

The decline of Spain. Again, it was 
Dr Roche, not !. who advanced the 
thesis that much might be learnt from 
an historical examination of a society 
in which science was deliberately sup- 
pressed. although I hasten to add that l 
fully agree with him. As Mr Benmali 


lUtnvuuu WL UIV ft 1131 TTUIIU YTnl UTH1 Mr, . . 7 - - i AA m A <a 1 iI -D * I.. a ratnrrt 

its immediate aftermath f f , f CoUoborunon ?. adequately points out, no one advocates a rc , ^ 

Vu 1 1 ■ i, HLV »n bv the imaginativeness of ■ lhe conditions of sixteen ih-ceniury 

The old mischievousness was never "J 5» t embed it in your ndntlr- s iwini but the analysis of a society in 
quenched, and, despite declining ffEJ of June 23. However, it is w hich anti-scientism became a dominant 
health, he was mentally alert to Ihe ^ h rf raW i|io aliention to certain man- social Eo i. cc [, relevant in the present 
end. The famous— perhaps danger- 'jZ,, that are carried out in this s i tlinl i oni for there is reason to fear that 
011 s — charm still exercised its extra- some of the features of sixtccnth-ccnliiry 

ordinary potency, , He remained . elu- Near ]y a ll your readers will agree Spain might be re .P^diiccd in a 
sive, dillicult to track down, delighted i aali-aoniw is a classic example society if anli-scicntism again 
to see his friends, but relieved to see J a social and psychological ail- « dominant force. . d how ^j r 
them go. He had always been a very «at". Your nwcwer si -' oll lPJ[ l ^e 0 . Bell ?f a n can Jnsinw n'iy remarks on 
complex mixture of good and bad. of £'f e ^ n s S, J alc a ^ le d to ^ouse S primitivism - as “ethnocentric pre- 
warm kindness and of occasional m ,h,,s . -“Si ..fnnor from the rea- j u diec There is air enormous differ- 

harshness, und thus it was to lhe end. im ^ ^ your reviewer's case, [-nee between the social behaviour of 

He died, us he had lived, n mysterious ft'liJSSIon has a certain plausi- primitive communities and prirni- 

man. Law's dying words to him had JJ. JnCalions such as Dr Strange- tivism ” as a social movement m V 

“ v„., .. #-nrir.,ic r.ii^.u" Wty n 11 ™ «' . wr tines communities. The sonou* 


what briefly by Mr Taylor, and slry of Aircraft Production remains 


however, was marked fr?r another strated, as -M'f Taylor remarks, thal 


audience, and was given remarkable 
latitude in supervision. Opinions 


have varied, of course, about the circumstances 


Beaverbrook was ill-suited to bo 
•Minister except in abnormal 


some commentators might question 
his emphatic denial that Beaver- 
brook's objective had not been to 
damage Baldwin. But, despite occa- 
sional forays into politics. Beaver- 
brook was a minor political figure 
in the 1930s, and many of his com- 
ments on contemporary events — par- 
ticularly international events— are 
rightly rebuked by his biographer. 
He was, like Churchill, a “ busted 
flush", with his wealth, his com- 
panions. his houses, his newspapers, 
but with little real influence. 


intensely controversial, and some ren- 
ders will not be convinced thal Mr 
Taylor has written, the last word on 
the subject. But lo this reviewer, nt 
least, Mr Taylor’s advocacy is fair 
and convincing. 

After this, was not the rest unti- 
climnx ? The split with Churchill, 
the advocacy of the Second Front, 
the passionate flirtntion with Russia 7 
He eventually returned to Gover- 
ment, but not on the same terms as in 
the glorious days of 1940. Mr. Tay- 
lor defends him from Ihe off- 


end. The famous— perhaps danger- 
ous — charm still exercised its extra- 
ordinary potency^ He remained elu- 
sive, dillicult to (rack down, delighted 
to see his friends, but relieved to see 
them go. He had always been a very 
complex mixture of good und bad. of 
warm kindness and of occasional 
harshness, and thus it was to the end. 
He died, us he had lived, a mysterious 
man. Law's dying words to him had 
been : “ You are u curious fellow." 

It is in Mr Taylor’s recognition of 
this fact, in his refusal to offer simple 
solutions, and in his determination lo 
cover nil aspects of his subject’s life 
und personality with thoroughness 
and sympathy, that the true quality of 
this biography lies. Perhaps, on occa- 
sion. the handling of certain episodes 
and aspects might have been sharper 
and more critical. There nre several 
incidents over which historians will 
take issue with Mr Taylor's accounts. 
The illumination he brings to his sub- 
ject is often too benign. The preju- 
dices to which this review referred to 
at the outset arc evident enough. But, 
what matter ? Beaverhrook's life, for 
all its unevenness, wns in its strange 
way a work of art. So, nlso, is this 
biography. 


While invaders uf noiilliern Alncd h ■' 
one ol ihe best recorded and ino»l ' 
widely known aspects uf African his- 
tory. Indeed there can hardly be a high- 1 
schoolboy in ihu English-speaking world 1 
who is not aware of ihis infamous t 
fact. It is just possible that among tin? I 
tragic remnants of this unique people 
leFi in- ihe wastelands 01 ihe Kalahari 
and South West Africa there is today 
some minuscule reservation sci up hy lhe 
much-criticized South African Govern- 
ment where ihe Bushmen might have 
once again started to multiply somewhat, 
but everywhere else they nre, alas, a fiisl 
shrinking residue of humanity. 

If this were not enough, your criuc 
goes on to say thal 1 should not have 
relied on the stories of my own Bush- 
man nurse but should have consulted 
anthropologists in die excreise of my 
craft as a storyteller. ! do not precisely 
know what anthropologists have to do 
with the fiction wlueh my story plainly 
and deliberately is, but as it happens 1 
myself have written two books on the 
5 Bushman, which are either textbooks or 
compulsory reading in universities all 
r over the world. It is common know- 
1 lodge also that 1 have lived with the 
* Bushmen in the Kalahari desert, 
■* recorded in great detail their stories, 
f their music mid their dancing and that 
- 1 have made a dim document of Uieir 

y life which won an award ol the Inter- 


1,1 underline llie es.iierit iiauire of the 1 
symbolism Mr van tier Post employed- 
] wanted lu wain readers dial alihuiigli t 
many Bushmen have lived in eaves, the 
iraniccndcnml valuation given to ih« ] 
and other features uf ihar life , 

from Mr van der Posts rending. 
limn from their culture, ill «• : }| ,m ’ s * 
ccnitanly true to say thin virtually no 
t wen lieih -ce 111 my Bushman has lived m 
a cave, hy the way. I 

It is a liiilc embarrassing to dispute 
Mr van der Post’s claims 10 ^wnliflc 
authority, but since he raises the point 
| must add tlml no scientific anthro- 
pological report would be accepted un- 
less (a) the author had lived for **{_ bat ** 1 
a year in intimate con tael with me 
people studied, und worked through 
the vernacular ; and J or tb> had muac _a 
comprehensive, critical study of tne 
available literal ure. There arc today 
about half-a-dozen social aitihropolo- 
cists and linguists who would be aeccpica 
as authorities on Bushmen cultures in 
these terms : and l cun say quite cate- 
gorically that none of them would accept 
the authority of Mr van der Posts 
notions of the Hitshmen. 


lure, informed me IhJiu l'" l £ 

mailt named " lea lev* '\7icn- 

Canadian literature and 
lure were the same s.n;i ol 
in all justice, coiilribniiiuis hy the me 
Colonel Sum McLaughlin In * 
culture ought to have been aekm.w 
Icdgcd in these cduiniis long ago. But 
this is past history. jndee-U. 

To import a special British c»»n 
dent, lu analyse the- leach inn ol hjsj »> 
in Canadian iiiiivcivtiics iMiiy I 'J 
pcrliaps lhe biggest blunder of ibis kmd 
vet. Iihe fact that lie lor she I may have 
been travelling on a cross -iviiniry tide 
of Canadian Club is hardly cnnnLh ' 10 
assuage lhe affronl to our fairly tfheer- 
ful xenophobia, or our se*nse ihui out 
students would be badly served if pre- 
sented with imitu lions of mat otteren 
elsewhere. Have yon never read Lea- 
cock. sir? On Os font, si/7 

D. C. MANTZ. 

Department of English, University o! 
Waterloo, Ontario. Canada. 


tl men like Uwrence and . Yeats ■ couw analysis o primitrve rimitlvism re& ciicd from the oblivion in which aca- 
fctused to support your reviewer sargiv science , but tne nniiciiL 1 ■ . ant i iro p 0 iugists were content to 

STB the critique of scientism is (lhe woriii are -Sir A Inn BullocK s J 01 worU on Binh- 

?a recent malady such as your re- some dMinl man pccchmtd mvtlt started by the 


Mdaionlo^ 'philosophy', literature and and 1 believe Mcrteau-i omy w ng« 
If How would Blake and Goethe fit whcn he suggests that la barbarie 

to your W reviewer’s diagnosis. Cor a would be the inevitable consequence of 

«rt? ScientUm can also be represen- nny tt nli-sciencc movemcnl achieving 

EtaiS-M!" ,nqu,ry Blake as Rake? 

(21 Your reviewer writes tl«i : D r wriu , l0 corrccl a small but I to 

Roche’s sketch of the ®J inc n ,cj iWitaling misunderstanding in your 

itciely in which science and wientinc mcj^iri w Tftf Uope a \ Progress m 
eodes of thought were not pracli , ™ science number of June 23. 

historical Spam, leaves one in y °Y on nnd me to have a swashbuckling 
doubt that it « not the sort of JJ«gg and e ven rakish literary style because I 
i sane man would advocate . But v J" suid l0 have dismissed as a fool or a 
% earth ndvoeutes a return to the JJave anyone who contests Blake s view 

dhions of sixteenth-century S^m 7 The ^ ^ in , ttg 5 nat iv C faculty is inborn. 

debate that is actually in progress to y no , to be acquired, 

relates to the possibility of iimns/oni g Reference to my own text (page 531, 
science and its social use m a wo anJ l0 Blake’s annotations 1 to Sir Joshua 
•here science and scientific njodcs 0 Reyno | ds ' s Discourses t (Discourse VI), 
thou^it are inescapably dominant. w |jj s |, ow that It is not I but Blake who 

(3) Your reviewer’s last paragraph. dism ‘i sscs those who disagree with him 
with its attack on ’* primitivism _ . shows in |his deuced ly uncivil way^ Nnw there s 
.op his earlier pretensions to sociological a flnc rakish turn of speech! 

Bnessc Many people today, brought up , P. B. MBDAwab. 

f our traditions of ccilomulhm and Moim , Vernon House, Holly Hill 
technocracy, arc trying to get *° n London NW3 f»OR- 
understanding of some cultures alien 10 

ari '? ttEzSXA The Only Hope ? 

Sta ™" oS" 1 ' Sir. Anyone bepin, your r, 

brbarie ”, far from articulairngthc yicwcr of j. z. -Youngs An 
"railonal judgment” that he reeoro |fc|# {Q rhc S wdy of Man (June 23 

meads, is laden with ethnoccniric pr « concerned lor the future lof Bari 

Wlce-the labelling of what is alien as and , jfe on it] . ra u Sl be convince 
tibberish or pdppapov. t j iat the scientific method fmAiml 

JONATHAN BENGALI.. - ‘"n n.nnipuaooo of ^o™i,nh 

. 7 St Ann’s Villas. London Wl L OM 

V Our reviewer writes : ta mv "fi* 13 *“ “ ^ .JOY WALKBR. 


I was there, and proud of it 


The Loudon Observer > . 

T he Journal of Gcuenit Raymond E. 

Lee 1940-41 

Edited by James Leutze 
489pp. Hutchinson. £5.50. 

London in 1940-41 wits not the dpi rest 
capital in Europe for a foveigp obspr- 
ver to be Stationed in. U wns interest- 
ing, however, in it way whici^ differed 
from General Lee’s previous experi- 
cnee of il. He had served ns Military 
Attach* in the US Embassy before the 
war, und he relumed to the same post 
in a higher rank m early June, 1940, 

. remaining until the end of November, 
1941. In other words, his posting 
exactly filled the gup between Dun- 
kirk tutd Pearl Harbour. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more dramatic- 
ally perfect slice. Of history carved 
out by destiny , for the. benefit of a 
diarist. General Lee wns no Pepys or 
Nicolson, but he was nn acute, sym- 
pathetic arid ' accurate observer, 
whose record makes fascinating 
reading ai generation later.. The fact 
That, he; touched British life qi many 
'leyeds— social, political and military 
. —makes it all the more valuable, for 
he. utas in Loudon not merely to 


At the superficial level, his record 
of the social scene is interesting but 
predictable. He had made many 
friends among the upper classes dur- 
ing his previous posting, and he 
clearly enjoyed their company. But 
he was a critical observer of their 
prejudices ns well os an ndmirer of 
Lhelr fortitude. He beenme convinced - 
as early as July, 1940. that a Labour 
government would take oEfke after 
the war. and his conviction was re- 
inforced when he came to know 
Ernest Bevin a year later. (“ Appar- 
ently Bevin is really using tho oppor- 
tunity to solidify nnd build up a great 
Labour Party which is going to take 
over (he country after the war. . . . 
Bevin is attending to this with much 
more assiduity . than he is to winning 
the war.") By comparison, he was 
inclined to shnro the hostile foreign 
view that Britain wns governed by an 
effete aristocracy, while recognizing 
that its willingness lo be slaughtered 
ju disproportionate numbers was 
honourable but suicidal,- both liter- 
ally. and- in terms of power politics., 
Though something of a snob himself, 
he had little respect for the ruling 
class : his references to Eden are gen- 
erally contemptuous, qnd he bad defi- 


• I ' 1 • • . , .1 

Jo Ihis respect, but no other, lie as critical so early ns mid-July: The Immediately after hearing il he wrote 
wns inclined lo share the views of his reasons for his caution nre them- in his diary: 
first wartime Ambassador. Joseph P. selves striking : he found it hnrd to Churchill's speech gave every evidence 
Kennedy. In all matters of political credit the inefficiency with which Ihe of his beina very tired and hnvin# com- 
iudument however nftd in nis con- German air force was operated, and posed it without trying to exercise *» 
“of h“he’ Zs poles ap't ho was aware of a continuing strain = l , 

from the ambassador; and the of defeatism among certain British Jn d o?hcr hcSncics 
tension between their points of view (including Benverbrook). ... ^ 

is not only the most interesting fea- which he himself discounted but Although Ocncr.il LwjWg 
lure of the book but nlso historically which other American colleagues sharcthc convnonvicw thalRi^ 
important. Much evidence hns lo °) m . ore seriously. It may be only • would be easily defeated, he sbU dW 
already conic to lifihl to show that professional loyally which debnrred not accept the argument that Hitler* 
Ee^r^ him from recording nny such defeat- attack was sufficient to relieve h 

M ism among leading service comman- United States of the • need, lo enter 

U Ly SfcompS'in ,f=S X " n ° d ° Ubl f ^^'dS'VSSSifl 

oE Nevile Henderson M British Wh »i worried Gcner.,1 Lee more SP ^"raHtJJ'nr^^J^ii’^ 
Ambassador in Berlin. General Lee ihan defeatism among the latter was’’ onwards London became the tpordi- 
presents a picture of Kennedy which a feeling thal they had failed to grasp nnting point for Russian as well as 
may be exaggerated, but carries a ihe imperatives of total war. He British needs. The central problem 


collaborator 


daughter Dorothea, author ot Mantis 
and his Friends in the last years of her 
life, was a friend of mine and, as n 
young newspaperman, I did al 1 could 
to further her work on behalf of the 
Bushmen. I myself was able us a result 
of my own work in llic Kalahari desert 
to persuade the British Government to 
appoint for the first time an officer uni- 


‘The Art of the 
Stone Age’ 

-Sir, —In your May 26 issue you in- 
cluded a review of iho second edrtlon 
of The Art of the Stone Age. I agree 
completely with Hie criticisms 11 makes. 
However 1 must inlorni you that I »m 
not responsible for ihe fact lhat anti- 
quated theories about ice age art are 
served up once more, or for the contri- 
butions about rock art in Africa nnd 
Australia, which are, a* the veiy least, 
unsntisf aciory . In 1 960 1 he pwbhshera 
responsible for the original German 
L-dition, 10 which I hnd contributed a 
chapter concerning rock art in Eastern 
Spain and a short introducuon, mis- 
ihn editorship. At that lime 


quely charged to protect the Bushmen, credited the editorship. At that Ume 
2 nd y in the circumstances your craws Ho || e published the hook ■ "V 


and to Blake's annotations to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses (Discourse VI), 
wifi show that It is not I but BUe who 


these taels, your emit, wu, aime piwoi * ... 

that my story is full of misspellings t |,j s unfortuniUe error for ** 
a id mistranslations of African and , ot of u* first Germnn edition bind- 
Bushman phrases. As my book obvi- iogSi Bnd subsequently for ' the second 
ously is a story I do not see what real German edition. As f 

dilTerenco il makes how the speech of a , he righLs of the book, some fc reign 
fictitious people is spell. Yet as it hap- publishers continue to use my nanio as 
!_1_ 1 Hu ip f nr to Bantu and K.- ortiinr even though l hnvc not Ini. 


will show iiim oens where I do refer to Bantu and ^editor even though l have no me p^tns that h( 

ass JESSr.^S SfSSffiC 


Rasping 

Capri 

Sir. — With reference lo Mr Usborne's 
question I June 9) about ” raw. rasping 
Capri” in Kipling s 1 ' The Mark of the 
Beast", the following entry may he 
found in The Dictionary af Drink and 
Drinking by Oscar A. Mendelsohn 

l Macmillan, ]%&): f ’ 

Capri: Red and while wines from 
the Island tiff llie Naples Riviera. In 
1904 H. M. Vaughan wrote: the 

casual traveller rarely taste* a good 
sample for it is usually doctored and 
•* improved ” for purposes of keeping 
by the wine merchunis of Naples. 
Thus the rasping red liquid mat ap- 
pears on the table of a London rest- 
aurant and the scented, strong- lusting 

white stuff that is sold in tne hotels 
of llie island itself or of Naples under 
the name Capri, have Hitle in com- 
mon with the pure, unadulterated pro- 
duct of these sunny, breezy vineyards. 
But filings seemed to have unproved 

' since 1904. ...... 

i P. S. FALLA. 

9 63 Freelands Road, Bromley, Kent 


Innocent 

Plagiarism 

Sir.— One of llie problcn* facing an 
editor of children's ww is to spot 
poems Uiat have been llf,ed „°!!l 
mtbllslicd work. 1 -or iaswnce, the lines 


* 1 “ , " rn p°.'rMBDAWAB.. 

Mount Vernon House, Holly Hill, 
London NW3 fiOR. 

The Only Hope? 

Sir, -“Anyone", beams your re- 
viewer of J. I- Youngs An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Man 0»Ji» 23). 
••concerned lor the future tof Barth 


and life on it). ..must be convinced -^rn, apparently, so far as your 
fi»t the scientific method which relies cr[lIc ]s concerned, only m order o 
on the manipulation of domonslrahle lnflame him with another prejudice to 
•- offers the only nope 01 — , — , „„ „n,,r< 


turned for spellings and translations to 
the greatest authorities m these fields, 
like Bryant and Bleek. As both 
and Bleek are dead anti the Bushmen 
to whom Bleek spoke and the tongue 
In which they answered him have van- 
ished for ever, 1 do not know how any 
one could question their rendering . 

Then why bring in Jung and Jungian 
symbolism? What on earth has Jung 
to do with my story ? The Bushmen 
lived in caves for millennia before Jang 
wns born, apparently, so far as your 
critic Is concerned, only u» p r ^. or J® 


mcrclal activity. ! would upprednto if on a ladybird, attributed lo ■ wn ^-ycai- 


on me mam pun 
facts . . . off< 
salvation **. 

Is that a fact l 


ROY WALKBR. 


observe. Inn 10 perform 4 vitally im-. - nlte (though dimiuiahiag) reservations 
.port^m job. :!*<• about Cjuirchlll himself. * 


• Bestseller! 

• Wbftt makes a bestseller ? 

'! ; What was the magic formula beliiad the 
books that cveryono read from 1900 to 1939 ?. 

’ Books like * When It Was Dark ' by Guy Thome,: 
Vthe^beik. ’ byE.M.Hull,* Beau Geste’by P. CWreo; 
or * The Green Hat ' by Michael Arlen. 

' . . Claud Cockburn 

• : - rfeiells tlieir fabulous plots, ; 
sets tltem'ln tholt context and.unearths thelc. 

long-forgotten authors. • - . • . 
Published yesterday at £2,50. Cockburn probes v • 

- Lite- mystery of fifteen such bestsellers. 


niay be exaggerated, but carries a the imperatives of total war. He 
degree of conviction which will take f ound many of ll>em s ] ac}ti shabby, 
some erasure. As here depicted, he careless, narrow-minded and ineffl- 
wns meun. cowardly, malicious, cient. He resented the class -strucluro 
defeatist, interested only tn money, 0 f the British army, while frankly 
and above all, badly mistaken in his recognizing that the American army 
judgments. General Lee makes no wouW go exactly the same way if 
secret of Ins own contrary svmpn- (heir “top brass'! had ils own way. 
Ibies. which were pro-British, though Two things, however, ; combined to 
• far from uncritical. ■: The problem restore his confidence. One was the 
faced by an honest professional was technical competence of the supreme 
how to present an accurate picture of commanders fas distinct • from the 
Britain's prospects to his government, middle tier): his comments on Alan- 
to be set in contrast with the slapdash brooke, Dill. Wavell.. Portal. NewalJ 
pessimism or an ignorant amateur, and a' few others 'fire uniformly 
.It would be absurd to suggest that iaodg^ty. The other wns the spirit 
Perietal Lee's contribution was deci- bf the people, which he saw expnased 
sive: what. tvns probably decisive was am 0 n g lhe other ranks of the ser- 

that PrncuTftnl Rni\«p.VP f lrnp.tv il.' -h .« 


President Roosevelt 


vices, . the bombed-out civilians., the 


British needs. The central problem ; 
was that if the Americans gave tne 
Allies all . that they needed, _ there 
would be nothing left Tor their oW P. 
forces. What then would happen 'j 
they were themselves attacked, » 
they were to be on the last * 
General Lee's book 7 (In : 
it may be noted that he seriouw 
contemplated a Japanese attack tan* 
weeks before It came, with®?* ‘J® 
benefit of- any of the inteUigco . 
uvailablo in Washington.) in 
dilemma haunted General J 
tlu'oughout his eighteen mbntM 
London. - It aenbruted , numerous in?* 
dental problems: forinsUnc€, 
descent . on London of ^ 

military nnd naval **P er,s . fa- 

United States, almost L 

k.l.P.4 t, n in cf meted . SDU. .'D? 


I drew a parallel between anli-sciuilism ^ Aud „. s Hospital, Melton, Wood 

nd anti-Semitism in. order to make l bridge| Suffolk IPI2 \QV- 

point that these phenomena anno w 

riplaincd simply m terms of the ,, 

Uei of scientists or Jews, but must be -r T nsi i|thf\l*17eU 


kei of scientists or Jews, out 

m which such, attitudes are found. » » 

■ x fact ' that in the modern world anti 
tcientiam, as a neominMn social njjjj 
raent, is virtually limited to the United 
Slates, Western Europe and, J 1« some 


Unauthorized 

Reprints 

Sir^-'Pcrhaps I ma y be permitted, 
fo? fire benefit of the European 
market, to add my name to the list of 


Pf F ina I ly "bcsldc^tl' cse I rrc lc y ancies a n d 
misrepresentations, your cntiehas done 
my publishers and myw'ft^ injury 
of rushing into print 1 1 wrek tafan ! the 
dutfi which he was in honour bonno ro 
do so 1 can only hope that such a com- 
binlS’on” carelessness and vmm- 
□CM in a field wherein every word the 
critic writes presuppores h'm an 
pert is unique in the affairs ol youi 

journal. ^ URENS n dcr poST. 

Turnstones, Aldcburgh, Suffolk. 


this disappointing situation^ bandj 

Department nf Prehistory Umversily 
of Berne, 5 Hclveliuptalz. Beruc. Swii 
zeriand. 

Isaac Deutscher 

Sir— Your reviewer of Isaac 
Dcuischer's Marxism In Our Thne 
(June 16) writes firet ” th? most Import- 
ant item in this volume is undoubtedly 
Tragedy of lhe Polish Commun- 
ist Party ' , . . which is here published 
in English for Uie first lime ■ 

The quotations given show that this 
must be tho same work as The Tragedy 
0 / Polish Conmtmlsin Befweeii-the 


Moon Over the Sum (April 28). tamo, 
from a poem of mine that appeared in 
The Golden Unhorn (Methuen, 1965). 

This is often an innocent, form ot 

plagiarism— and rullwr nattanng to tha 
original nuthor. It sugucils that »ha 
words have been so well absorbed tv 
the ch lid-reader dial- he imagines them 
lo be bis own. C 1 j V K SANSOM. 

31 Gordon Avenue, Hobart, Tas- 
mania. 

White Australia 

Sir, — Just for the record and in the 
interests of sociological . 

Arthm Calweil said, Tw® 'HS n R 


at Polish Communism Annrn yBiww. ^ 

™ no * 

-JSSjSfS LU,,eAUdrCyS ”£oNA^ HOPSON, 


is described as having been ” checked by 
Isnac Deutscher hlmScIL nn6 the j pam 
nhlet ends with the words: Copyright 

L Isaac Deuisclier.” lLwa* 
an interview between Deutscher and a 
Polish journalist 

Temps Modernes in 1957, (not 1953). 

BRIAN PEARCE. 

42 Victoria Road, New Barack. Herts. 


Slates, Western Europe and, to some market, to add my name ro u» « 0 ur reviewer writes :-Of coarse (emps br1an PB ARCE. 

K^ajSrmcdby Dt Malhur dialogue Nol47. hunUn,^ .S “ dfcwc. EN4 9PF. . 

M Uidla ««! otbera. My at SI 8 50, « rapnnt ot by Bo« g.»f*irhll« invaJem " I.W- ' ■ 

that we will not be able to make sense exemp i ares \. . .. * ninnffideisonc of the many European qp. . r-fob nf 

of anti-scientism as a sodal pheno champ ] oni 1933 ; rows dwjM- G ?,Jh„Hons to Africa. It is true that 1 hC ot&lv Ol 

^SSSSSSSi. History in Canada 

: America. Of course there t Rre *., a J n brought me in a nomadic life and bccome confess- that whenever soy 

SlSgJTJST a* - ■ — 


Kennedy too: wc ll to trust ahythmg Women ^ o]d people, and above aU United States, olmosi aiways g 

he said but certainly, the miltiatr miraculously embodied in the person brlcfed and « n HriflS) ' col- 

. attachd s judgment emerges from the G f GhurchlH, the one aristocrat who mccssivc 1" 

comparison with un almost complete reJlC heU out across the social gulf to £“*“?• who ha J?,. ! l|i ??,f r ffiSr w 

, vindication. ■ ■ . speak to and for Ihe common people. wi t the Frc^- 

- His. consistent position Wns that pie sense of a gro\ylng admiration wS?n5I l Si'il solutions dofH 

Germany could Aot defeat Britain, for Churohill' is one It the most K Wohdoft-W 

but that Britain could not win. a final valfinblc fruits of a daily record of hificant contribution? JJ 

'• I victory without American particlpa-- this kind, for U exactly reflects the jh e ^cveiooment of iritdr-Aflicd'P 1 ^ 
■; lion in. the y/br. The two elements in movement of ' public opinion; now ; ^ his idlhajj 

this judgment weta riot formulated almost forgotten, away, from its pressure far a JolnlInlcfiigence 1 Cw T *' 


countries Who dislike science wv ~*r“ . (o bC( B . ghect or so of emendations mQndLanipcasanjs^ » d P ||ve in lhe * j reud Uwiih the same ariticipa 

lists; but individua likes ^and dislikes , ° ouJd have seemedto rm 1 tobe Mcdli ed majonli of Jj Qf Bota „ anBl where, that I r^dyour.recentscricson 

do not tend lbeii«elv« ea»lj ^to soci ( fJabent sua f at a libelli, with a free African stare wilh cons i de rable ; » T b c S tate or English .i ; e. V« {W 

analysis. O^fSTs :»#<,"«! , ■ u ainqworTHL ■. aad whore they: ^ « Wiafs the goflPe tlus ‘imp ? This 

a great deal of poppycock about tne G. HA1HSWORTFL reserv^ mmuna mcd i ca | attention ‘ supercilious arrogance on my » J 

wuie of light 23 Cumberland Rond, Leeds 1367BW aod grailfylngVcoSrae, but 


■ iTfl 1 deal ot poppyww "5 
ince i" nature of light and colour, did indeed . 
iMJ* . «?entj and even abuscj Newton, whose 
Jrendi- experiments so clearly demonstrate tne 
cjurinB fatuity of Goethe's views on these sub 
m,- b»t 1 l«cte j but this : reaction simply 
joris 1° - ' waknesses In Goethe s character and . 

fplait- ■£ rio argument either for or again t 
J.S5 j '-.-Mi nee. Blake had his own problems. 

. cm- I Tt,* Mnluit hfftvcoen aoli-scieittlsm 


A Story Like 
the Wind’ 


wmmmm 


.coming 
id some- 


,1 by mere intuition arid good Will. The early doubts end reservations to un* 
process of reaching them was onp of stinted confidence and support. ; So 
hbrd , work. ; and Sober calculation!, ingrained bas Iho awareness ! oi 
Which il is fascinating to in^ Churchill’s stature become in ihe 

■ General Lee^ dliiry and Wlfrni. He -public memory that it is necessury 


pressure for a Jpmi inicuia*-.—. 

M *A modest 1 ahd t blgh^' 

Soldier. Generuf Lee would 0 ^^-^ 




x TavjVtqdjc Chamber®, Bloomsbury Way, London WCi : 


PUIUtVI, VVIIVIMi 7 f 

to claim hriv decisive rote m 
the United Stales into thew 


&fc : atrijPCM-.2 


anonymous 

A Story LU 
and l'woul 


British Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela. 

AphtaBehn 

Sir.— I am surprised lo see (bat 4o th* 
fascinating review of Alison Ad b urg* 
ham's Women Ut PHr« (June 2), the data 
of death of Aphra Behn is glyeh as 
,789, ^ ^1689. R . AllDfci 

74 The Ridge,* Twickenham TW1 
7NQ. 
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ers Your ana logy: between 


I , . iaiuuci, .uiuugu.1119 uwji Wgu- to DC remmucq mm pe couio ana atu did that. The Simple d 0 i. ; . .¥»uunLy ; m :hi at a spanKiag raw failure to reco 

menu , would have justified -aka often $1 below his best. Present-day book is I wos there abdT r 0 J^. rSttSlS £? Jhared' by^ffie Smethlng which African Jingo 

• cautious mao in leaping to-ltamonffi ;. hist^riAhs,-;^; example, speqk. or. his it” hot " J . Won the V*f n( £ 'i ro^rwsffie . = which both you and ho .ought to wow . c?nlury _ . ; , 

cwrUer, when 1 the ffiv^w ofiBrltaSri- ,bro?dc^Lf>S wto foto'W hunded;' NevertWc^ ^ J. «Oioii s but Mr BrathlSl would do U fl0t tbthK tSc Bla&d. ; »■ MW j « n 
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F kom its first appearance in llio 
English language near lltc turn 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the word “history” looks 
back to a Greek word for judicious 
inquiry and forward to a universal 
word for narrative entertainment. 
Any historian worthy of the namo 
must he both an inquisitor of facts 
.uid a teller of stories. That is tin 
point that H. G. Wells was making 
when he called Thomas Hardy's The 
Dynasts “another instance of the 
close affinity of the great novelists to 
the interpretative historian He 
could have said the same thing about 
himself, but lie hardly needed to do 
j»o. for no one could read The Outline 
of History, here republished in a re- 
vised edition, without making the 
point for himself. 

As an historian, Wells belongs 
among the great storytellers. Charac- 
teristically, thc.historians to whom ho 
turns for his copious quotations are 


The whole story 


experience at all ; but he was a Wa .' 
phet, and he did, sometimes with J 
blinding naivety. To him thcoppreu 
sed nation was the common am m 
large: therefore once nations ceased 


to be oppressed, a stage in Ihc advance K while in the later centuries 
to the millennium would have been [[^'continually apologizing for 
comp eted Jt scarcely occurred l0 Jeniiis much more signill- 
h.m that the ex-oppressed might be- lh c misconduct of Carson, 
come onnrcssnrs m n.. LitMn .... 


of human civilization and 
to all Us chief institutions 
l o be found before Sargon I ”, 
’ inls out. Of the early millennia, 
; Jt ns of the difficulty of sustam- 
' a* sense of immense intervals 

iUIC . I,.*.,- .Mnlt.viiltf 


close affinity of the great novelists to coramon muni but he recognizes that 
the interpretative historian . Ho the common man is usually the ob- 
could have said the same thing about • t , ut j, er than the subject of his- 
hinisclf. but lie hardly needed to do j 0 ry. In ancient times, as Wells puts it. 

Z He w«t <m cultivating hi, patch, lovins 
°! the wife and children, beating his dog 

vised edition, without making tnc and landina hi , bcasMi grum bling at 

point for himself. hard timeS| f cttr j ng the increasing magic 

As an historian. Wells belongs 0 f the priests and the growing power of 
ainonc the great storytellers. Ch.irac- the gods, desiring little more except to 
tcristically, thejiistoriuns to whom ho be left alone by the powers above him. 
turns for his copious quotations are He was at the mercy of events: both 
id most invariably dedicated amnieura na tural events, such as geological and 
who, like himself, never held nn aca- geographical changes, and human 
domic post: Gibbon, Prescott, Mot- c ,, cn ia SU ch eis the impact of areal 


dentlc post: Gibbon, Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Carlyle. To the same category 
belong his favourites from the ancient 
world (Herodotus and the Evnnge- 


cvcnls, such eis the impact of great 
men. The first identifiable event in 
Wells's story is the irruption of the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Mediterran- 


H. G. WELLS i 

The Outline of History 

Being a Plain History of Life and 

Mankind 

Revised by Ravmond Poslgatc and 
G. P. Wells 

I, 103pp. Cassell. £5.75. 

So by the beginning of the third cen- 
tury bc we find already arisen in the 
western civilization of the Old World 
three of the great structure I ideas dial 
rule the mind of contemporary man- 
kind. . . . The rest oE the history of 
mankind is very largely the history of 
those three idens of science, of a uni- 
versal righteousness, nnd oE a human 


sonal outlook was I i belli I and agnos- 
tic, but at the same lime ecumenical. 
He looked forward to the federation 
of mankind, and therefore abomi- 
nnted imperialism. Although he re- 
garded history as fundamentally the 
history of ideas (especially applied 
ideas, in the form of technology nnd 
socialism), he had little interest in 
religion, and least of all in the estab- 
lished religion of his own country. 
It is surely significant that while he 
admired Christ but had no regnrd for 
Christianity, lie despised Muhammad 
blit approved Islam. To n certain 
extent the contrast can be explained 
by his own statement that " we are 
trying to write as if this book whs to 


come oppressors in their t ura; Doeri iTZto as the Crusades, lie 

.uid Jews, Asians and Africans and ddhaf the writer of an Outline 
even Americans, not to mention Rus. SL must ride his pen upon 
sums and Chinese He would ask fflirongh this alluring field", 
contemptuously: "Why should a Selil witii relief that lie 
state want a strategic frontier links, fS on particularly when he 
it contemplates war 7" But there h in area of theological 

no evidence that he ever put thy Al other limes he “ will 

question to the Czechs or the Greeks: X the reader's patience ", or he 
nor did lie stuy for an answer. J 

A good example of his short. . 

sigh led ness is the case of South A ^ 

Africa, which had begun to falsify Till £1 1 

his theories in his own lifetime. After V-* LX JL V*- CL 
blaming tiie British for becoming J 

involved in the Boer War, he coo- N u KURTEN t 
eludes that *** . ‘ 


admits that he cannot gauge the sig- 
nificance of complex events. Of the 
whole great work he disarmingly 
admits that " this Outline was not 
planned so; it came out like that". 

Planned or not, Wells's achieve- 
ment is a great one. It is the only 
major historical work of its genera- 
tion, with the possible exception of 
H. A I.. Pisher's History of Europe, 
which reads without stateness. On 
matters of fact it needs occasional 
correction to bring it up to date, and 
that the editors have done. On matters 
of judgment, it has already been 
proved at fault once or twice, and 
will be again. Perhaps the most per- 
sistent error of judgment is Wells's 
belief (which his illustrator. J. I**. 


Morrahin, has boldly embodied in a 
map of Europe) that "the natural 
political map of the world insists 
upon itself". It is therefore bound 
eventually to he realized in practice: 
so Wells argued in his optimistic 
days. It was no doubt the discovery 
that this doctrine led only to endless 
wars thiil accounted fur his later 
pessimism. Hut even that pessimism 
did not dim the radiance of his artis- 
tic genius and humanity, which he 
shared with a very few contempor- 
aries in his own country— perhaps 
only Bertrand Russell and Winston 
Churchill. 

The durability of Wells's work is 
not in question. What may more 
reasonably be asked is whether it 


will prove to lie. at Thucydides linpv- 
lully but just ilia lily s,iij of his own. 
“a possession for ever", nr dis- 
appear eventually from the public 
consciousness, like Buckle's History 
of Civilization in Lngitunl. Buckle 
was once perhaps even more cele- 
brated than Wells: lie was quoted, 
according to Chekhov, by illiterate 
Russian serfs. But nobody, literate 
or not, quotes him today. 

It is a disquieting precedent, and 
it must be said that Wells's editors 
this son and Raymond Poslgatc) have 
done him no service by adding chap- 
ters to bring the story up to date. 
Their merits as coil linua tors may be 
greater than Xenophon's as the con- 
linuuior of Thucydides, but it is of 


little interest to hear how Wells might 
have regarded the postwar world if 
it cannot he known from Wells him- 
self. The implication of the new edi- 
tion is that the Outline must be con- 
tinually expanded until one day the 
accretions exceed Wells's own work ; 
which would be absurd. It it is to 
survive, it must stand on its own, and 
rest exclusively on Well’s peculiar 
genius. No one can tell how he 
would have adjusted his perspective 
or revised his judgments ; and except 
in point of factual correction, no one 
should try. Hie next edition of the 
Outline should not be longer hut 
shorter than the present one. It 
should stop where Wells's hand was 
stayed perforce, but perhaps fortu- 
nately, in 1939. 


re the apes descended from us} 


lists) and among his own conlcmpor- ca(l Sca trough the Strait of Gibral- 
ariex (Lyllon Strachcy and Sir Mark tar -p| ic fj rs t grent man named ns 
Sykes). These were nil compulsive such is surgon I in the third milieu- 
storytellers, not scientific experts. Jn . 
sonic eases Wells even goes beyond 
them to the writers of fiction them- 


selves, for as he says of a n ovel abou t yh e middlc-cluSS 
jnter-war Germany — Hans Fallauas 
Little Man, What Now ? — there are graduate 
'* books in which the novelist out- ° 

does the historian in his presentation We || s was n0 | Bxa clly a ready-made 
of an atmosphere in which arid be- cbain pj on D f the common man, 
cause of which, things happen He h# saw himsel£ in ihut guise 

could also, on the other hand, bo , mnior novels, from Kipps 

severely scornful of romantic noveL- BrUUnu Sees it Through. 

a ?jsssias[ 

n iav nrreierliv 11 More siirorisinfilv. flfld fhc lower middle cuiss. po 
£■& Byim in lhe “ ms con 

mantis to be judged ns n scientific deferential level. Wells himself, by a 
i historian. He calls Herodotus and tenacious pursuit of education. 
Aristotle to witness that the “first gmdunlcd into the Intellectual 
great idea" is that of science, “us- bourgeoisie. 

mg (he word science in its widest and He soon acquired the unconscious 
i properesl sense, to include history and hnbils of thought of the middle clnss. 
signify a clear vision of map in rela- The son of the failed tradesman and 
tion to the things about him” 1 ; It lady’s maid would otherwise hardly 
may be noted in passing that to call have written of Late Palaeolithic man, 
something n science is to Imply, thp. . having taken natural phenomena for 
. possibility of prediction; but*4hfe < granted “as a child takes Its menl- 


Yvl An I IIKiilwiinuwn, uuu VL n iiui.in. i , - - , , , __ w__ 

commonwealth spreading out from the be rend as much by Hindus or Mos- 
minds of the rare and exceptional per- lems or Buddhists as by Americans 
sons and peoples in which they first and Western Europeans”. It may 
originated, into the general conscious- n j so be partly because he certainly 
ness of the race, and giving first a new knew ml , c h | css about Islam than he 
colour, then r new spin!, and then a [hollght he did nboul Christianity, 
new direction lo human affairs. Bui there is still more to the matter 

Two millennia later he delivers a (b an that. 


the strain of that adventure produced 
n sufficient reaction towards decent* 
and justice to reinstate the Liberal 
Party in power, and la undo the wont 
of that mischief by the creation of i 
South African confederation. 


ftiV KURTEN i 
i from the Apes 
to Gollancz. £1.75. 


minds of the rare and exceptional per- 
sons and peoples in which they first 
originated, into the general conscious- 
ness of the race, and giving first a new 
colour, then a new spirit, and then a 
new direction to human Affairs, 

Two millennia later he delivers a 
progress report on the development 
of these great nud fruitful themes. 
He finds the highest achievement of 
the eighteenth century, embodied 
particularly in the constitution of the 
United States, to lie in the transition 
of the concept of (hd slate from 11 a 
community of will to a community 
of obedience ” : obedience not to an 
arbitrary monarch but to a general 
will or a social contract. 


On the side 
of the oppressed 


01 me concept ui me Mate irom « ^le chanipion 0 f lhc com- 

mon man - We,,s dcteslcd imperialism 
tn I as miic h as domestic tyranny. He 

Smnl general gaw Christianity, ns it had developed 

will or a socinl contract. j n Europe,' not altogether unjustly ns 

Moving forward a century and a the seed-bed of Western imperialism, 
half, he Inevitably finds the generous There was, of course, some defective- 
optimism of earlier chapters disnp- ness of vision here ns well as great 
pointed, but he does not give way to oversimplification. Wells failed lo see 
more pessimism. Admittedly he did ? s ^ nrn ns. a conquering rc J lg, " n un ^ 
so In his hist, sad little essay called 1 f hnd cc ‘ ised tu bc such 

Mind at, the Etui of its Tether . But .. P*™* W . s own limc - 
that is not (he mood of the Outline, Ho equally failed to .see Soviet 
which recognizes the persistence of communism as a new form of im- 


mtractablc problems — defined 
briefly in the modern world as those 


lerinllsm because lie died in 1946. 
rhere is an interesting contrast. 


; point belongs to Inter chapters. ; 

The early chapters of the Outline 
' give many .straightforward atninples 
• of WeUs'^. geiuuS for . Imfiginntivii 
' illumination of the bare faols of 
scientific palaeontology. It would be 
. impossible to improve the succinct, 


times and its nursery stairense for 
in the Impoverished and chaotic 
household of his own childhood 
tlifere • Was ho nursery staircase 
and probably no regular meal- 
times. On the other hand. In 
his views on ethics and religion 


poetic precision of the opening of his Wells remniaed classless ; and the 
’ chapter on "Ufe and Climate”:, dominating emotion of his life and 
■ “ Wherever, the shore lino 'ran there writing was a reasoned compassion 


- j- . _i i. m, T ,, icn knrritu P r0 P crl y» currency and interna- which the new edition makes no 

L ady 8 K d pSSlthiemnn ’ Uonal J relations— but refuses to attempt to gloss over, between Wells's 

have regard them as permanently own tottering picture of the Soviet 

liaving taken natural insoluble. These ideas , are all Union in the 1930s trying to build up 

granted u a child ■ elaborated at n very exalted level of resistance to Nnzi Germany and the 

is 1-y tj* postwnr nccount of Sujlinbm in the 

impact on the common ninn that later chapters added by Raymond 

concerns Wells ; and again and Postgate. There can be little doubt 

again he brings them down to that that Wells would have revised whnt 

concrete level with a telling phrase, he originally wrote, if he had lived. 

His _ remark that "Louis XVI was He was on the side of the commu- 

hardly gifted enough or noble- nisls only so long as they were social 

minded enough lo be Franklin’s outcasts. Similarly, he was on the 

valet' summarizes alike- Wells’s side of Christ but naainut MuhnmmnH 


'lu V 1 p ? W v- r ‘, u lc i ,mdo ^ W0Rl * tee is nothing new in Ihc title of was already a h 

sL\h a A?r!Sn C roSfcdSrafi!? OT rfl ‘ i book. Not from the Apes, for million years ago, 
aoiim Atnean confederation. ^ mctjy w h;, t Darwin wrote, were represented 

The Union or South Africa, ns its ^tarsngo, and no competent bio- Anthropoiogisis 
name makes clenr, was not a con* ijjseK any reason to disagree with vincing evidence 
federation : that was in fad what ^woelusion. It is odd, therefore, they have incline 
Cecil Rhodes (one of Wellrt bites ,y t be publishers claiming in the common anc 
nolres) wanted but did not live lo catalogue that " In non-tcchni- apes was represer 
achieve. Had it been so » established, Dr Kiiricn sets out lo the twelve- millio 

it would have been much more difii- ^ that Charles Darwin got it pi therm whose 
eult for the nationalist government! « This is not quite fair on •• Dryapithceus pa 
of South Africa lo impose the jwlicy wbo m .,L es no such critic- in man and in the 

of apartheid (a word which Weill i0 f Darwin, but tries to formulate I he author lx i 
probably did not live lo hear pro- m propositions j| lc first of which elusions clash 
nounccd). It is as , J* any |hg [tncesll .y rt f mnn on one derived front rest 

wrn« hc !ift [ !ih ”¥.*51 TipfSied 6 !£ ^ aml ,bllt of :,pcs 0,1 l,le ollwr « *«re of nideciik 
Yfili, nir who d ttS ' separate for more than 35 fibrin- proteins, a 

nmver in South Afrin from 1948. J This me:xm l,,at 1,0 sha l 1L ‘ s wf cllr0 | T1 ‘ 

Pt ic L! ISSL whrther h? wouM 1 * ^ common ancestor of the living apes, and s 
{? Ji ^ jbtfS the md tai,lidae and & ‘ c P‘Wgid;ic oxer 35 tests of their b 

** i — pwinKilinn « .he B , 

Wells indeed was at heart a Doq • 

Quixote. He gave nnother notable rp< • p 

example of his rather pHjnl I ho flop fNf TPnQntl 
naivety in 1940, at the time of Dim- 1 11 v 1 iuC X. JL w-ClO v/AA 
kirk, when King George VI ollw r 

for a day of national prayer. Dap ibeoqore BRNTEKMAN il diuw): inaugural 

aysj**- - ^ 

WSXSi &SS & i -gSam und . xxxv. EES r. 1 ; 

of divine mercy b ^t by dreadful ; IN.Schwab, W. I-. Rex. J. l ough: more eclectic nn 


that "hominids are' not descended 
from apes, bur apes may be 
descended from hominids If this 
were true, it would mean that the 
common ancestor of man and upes 
was already a hominid, thirty-five 
mMlion years ago. when the Primates 
w'cre represented by the Prosimians. 
Anthropoiogisis will require con- 
vincing evidence of this, because 
they I lave inclined to the view that 
the common ancestor of man and 
apes was represented hy a form like 
the twelve- million -years- old Dryo- 
pi thorns whose molar teeth, the 
" Dryopiiherus pattern ”, recurs both 
in man and in the modem apes. 

I he author is aware that his con- 
clusions clash badly with those 
derived front researches on the struc- 
ture of molecules of haemoglobin, 
fibrin- proteins, and the number and 
shapes of chromosomes in man and 
living apes, and serological precipitin 
tests of their bloods, from which 
qua nt it alive estimates of affinity can 
he made. To these techniques can 
be added the genetic -similarities be- 


tween man, chimp, and gorilla in the 
genes of the ABO blood-group sys- 
tem. T hese researches am) estimates 
of the time required for changes in 
genes and molecular- structures indi- 
cate very recent dates, only five mil- 


a fashion will make the critical bio- rem 
legist wonder if the author had " got (th« 
it right ' kne 

Imbued with tlic importance of P«jr 
morphology, as the author is, the wh: 
reader may well wonder why the 

Unnt ..Anininc nn annrflfcal of [he her 


lion years, for the common ancestor book contains no appraisal of the 
of man and chimp-gorilla. As Dr work of Lo Gros Clark on whether 


Kurtdn says. " there is something 
wrong here ", and he cuts the knot 
by insisting that only the evidence 
provided by palaeontology has any 
value. He even goes so for as to say 
of the resemblances in molecular 
xl ruct ure, blood-sern, genes and 


australopithecines arc man-apes or 
ape-men, or of that of J. Napier on 
the evolution of vertical trunk pos- 
ture ami striding gait. Sonic mimes 
are mentioned in the text, but there 
is not a single bibliographical refer- 
ence in the whole bonk (nor is there 


chromosomes between man and apes, an index). However probable it may 
"that they reflect degrees of affinity be, what is the objective evidence? 
in descent is simply a hypothesis Why should we have “every reason 
He therefore dismisses them as lo believe" that australopithecines 
nothing but instances of parallel were "above ail more language- 
evolution : “ the special similarities minded Ilian chimps 7 


found between men and living apes 
have no other possible explanation ", 
The importance of the morphologi- 
cal evidence provided by palaeonto- 
logy will not be denied by any bio- 
logist. but to sweep away the results 
of molecular biology in so cavalier 


There is the usual mistaken view 
of Darwinian selection, which tries 
to establish a di-Eference between 
" classical Darwinian selection by 
differential mortality anil ’* a dif- 
ferent kind of selection. . . . This 
is selective fertility ", Those who 


read what Darwin actually wrote 
(they seem to decrease in number) 
know that he regarded Lhe most im- 
portant aspect of selection as that 
which resulted in increased propa- 
gation by those individuals that 
benefit from favourable variations. 
What is that but "selective ferti- 
lity ’’7 

British readers likely to he inter- 
ested in this book can he relied on 
to know the generally accepted 
names of the glaciations of the lee 
Age in Europe : Donau, Gunz, M in- 
del, Riss, and WCIrm; but what are 
they to make of EKterinn, Saaiian. 
Weichsel I, Weichsel II, and an 
equally fearsome list of names for 
interglacials ? And what will they 
think when the book, which has been 
“ science " up to page 1 f»6, suddenly 
becomes science fiction when the 
author speculates what tho new selec- 
tion pressures will be when man has 
colonized Mars and the moon perma- 
nently, and perhaps reached planets 
in other solar systems ? 


ft Li ft, uux.ll nine ■■ _ 

fur n day of national prayer. Day* 
of national prayer, said Wells, were 
ridiculous survivuls of sujjerslilipa. 
In his experience, they were invari- 
ably followed not by manifeslatlont 


of divine mercy but by dreadful 68,31 
.strophes. He was, of course, wrocj 


1 mu aural session of the British paradox (that a society of atheists 
Society for 1 iglilecnth-t entury Stti- wak vinblc) nnd ;|chic v C ‘' t0 ^ sec ^ 
dies a year ago, they offer an lanzalion of soUe y , the burden or 

Interesting contrast in approaches to imereS and 

the history of culture, the former tho source ofthe most lnieresr ng ana 


strophes, no was, m cuun*. "^Tpwory Q t Hi, term's i m vrlom - 
in his forecast of the outcome, W JJ Volume II- 34*nn ro m. 
that Ls not the point. The ill- p p 3^79 i9 SO 

that if it was superstitious lo PJ* 9 - 


that it u was uipannwiwi ^ i yv i. T „ 

that a day of national prayer would,: WueLXXXIV. 273pp. £7.50. 

lead to a merciful consequence, , -,t %raeLXXXVI. 298pp. £6. 

SSlSSfl ISttnrtte 

Wells was lovingly hugginp bKpes- ^ — ■ 

aim ism lo him— the pessimism wnreo ; z 


was life, ur)d that- fife werjt on jn and 
by and with Wnjcr as Us homo, its 
| medium and its fundamental neces- 

! ejfir *■ Tlin ahtnd linUt aF infimlifln 


which could only be directed towards 
the class he had left. 

His special greatness as an historical 


simism lo turn— me pcwimi*™ ■ . 
he hnd so brilliantly and briefly «*. 1J* well l volumes of Studies 


sity." The same light of sclentifle artist lay fa his abllltv slnmltapeously 
imagination is sustained throughout to Individualize and generalize the 
the early chnplers, down to the experience of the common man. He 


i staperb “crescendo and diminuendo would write of problems, common to or r f nmer . ne had ms 

of frost and snow. In the Pleistocene ”, a il ages and every quarter oE the greatnws. Much 

when- "the Age of. Mammalx cul- globe, while seeming always to have J* 1 he admiri ed Ca: rl iyle, he rejected 
vminalcd In ice and hardship > and particular, Identifiable human beings ^ Idolatry or the Hero, and his 
, mnn”; : & mind- The majestic sweep of his idols 

With the appearance of man, it generalizations may offend profes- ’ Da ^ d 

'becomes possible for the first time to. sional historians, but thb essential 
assess Wells iis an historian In the rightness of them has an irresistible g 
ilrlcl sense. He has, of course, like appeal for ordinary readers. Thus ■ 
i ahy historian, his preconceptions, not he writes, Summarizing, his views of ^ Enriand and Louw^^OV of 
• to m prejudices. His hero fe the the ancient Mediterranean world : | 


valet’ summarizes alike Wells’s side of Christ but against Muhnmmnd wmtsm to nim--inc ^ 

attitudes to political systems and his because the Son of Man had nowhere hc hnd - so K amnno ik f S fill 

own experience of ordinary life. It to lay his head and died on the pounded in The Croquet TJW ■» among the most useful 

also shows where he stands between Cross, whereas the Prophet of Allah £ C . f °? L* ' I tot of ,hcm ,Voh * 

the great and the common man, was- a successful businessman nnd hardly bear to have sn LXXXV) carry forward 

Like Tolstoy, Wells believed that military leader. -|,, B!V{nlory of the Enryrloprdie to 

2S. ta A simUar streak of quixotry runs The problem of I "«Ten of lhal work. This re? 


experience of the common man. He- US® A similar streak of quixotry runs 

would writepE problems commoD to om?Silon of through ™“» oE Wells's judgments. 

3MS& SSTff JSS- T1 » ~ d 'W ^ BUier 

glODC, Win us w J ihfr rlo atrv of IKp U»rn ..il u. men Or habits or lrtens nlwam onm. 


Garthage because he abominates the 
Roman Empire. He admires the 


iTr" i UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIMITED 1 1,1 

Dissertations programme ( mu 972+) 

To date^ app)roxJmately ft»,000 inalbiy Airieriean dorfdral dJwrtatioils ' 
are kept available; on demand at staiidatd prices Including surface 
.mail r Tbihive microfilm £200. Paperhonud xerographic copies £5.00. 
Addiriouatly a number of ancillary services fltut: 

; DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS INTERNATIONAL m 
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doctoral dissertations 

An annual Ihtina. of aU: doctoral dissertations accepted in UNITED 
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CUMULATIVE WMX TODATE ■ 

Ail; index 1 jo all dhaeriatlons ptibfiSfef^by U^iyERSlTY MJCRO- - 
betvireeu 1938 and 1969. 


France, Napoleon, Bismarck and though he also pertinently points out those who perpetrated 
Wilhelm II of Germany. There are that- there is all the difference in the writes about Ireland, for 
others whom he dismisses as unJm- world between primordial man and blood boils and his pen s 
. portant failures rather than bad men, lower tribes of today. His sym- In blood. On no char 
from TUtankhamun in spite of his extends to the Huns and the whole Outline does thef 
treasures to president Wilson in spite • Mongols as well as (td compare small cataract of righteous in 


world between primordial man and blood boUs and his pen 

Innijii- ItIUao inAn... l , I fhaTBCm W 


treasures to president Wilson in spite * Mongols as well as (td compare small 
of his League of Nations. But this things with great) to the gypsies. In 


Chris{, Loyola and Volta 
Robert Owen. The bqsls of 1 
meat is clearly Refined by his 

« In ,k> Inn. Dni. 


simply 


The problem of [ Ten of that work. This rc.- 

-i , ov « 40,000 dictionary 

perspective • . '! w forth in meticiilous de- 

il thine Mi ; w f K5h 8iv« some idea of how 
Vet. to his credit, the one A n \ ^ enterprise is. When com- 

could not do was conceal u rad, it wifi number among the 

judices. Thcyareopen ^ m .of the many contributions 10 
affected, like bs style. ^ scholarship made bj 

Dear,, 

those who perpetratwi i . if n!^ Rflaa - 

writes about UyhndjJ > «wakueu of the Studies 

uneven quality, the 

whole Outline does there toll {? n ®o rt ‘ n 8 ofie*i with work 

cataract of righteous ^ beuef ,cft 

on Sir Edwnrd Caf 800 ' to °* *** ]kU * 1 

ment to the Coali ton Th « e h ,iM, « 

1915 was due to _ the r flr ^ ttwu 8h article, on 

ness of Mr Asquith ; .kgUltifl ooofused in argu- 


the history of culture, tnc lormcr mo 
more eclectic and tolerant, the latter 
1 he more sharply and narrowly 
focused. Neither should be neglected 
as basic reading hy anyone contem- 
plating a book in this area. HanjUff 
Branson Applewhite and Dariinc 
Gay Levy try 10 apply a forma 
model of modernization (LXXXIVJ 
in order lo sec how fur the a Enlight- 
enment measures up to this criter- 
ion. The results arc instructive, judi- 
cious wilhin the set limits, but 
somewhat too theoretical and ulti- 
mately tautological (the pAftw jjj" 
emerging as incompletely modern 
S*®.hey diU not Foresee twen- 
lieth-ccnuiry posstbHiues). One 
wishes that the authors had tom 
bined the same method with tnor 
attention to particular circum- 
^ when thinkers, however fan- 
perfectly, hud intuitions of mod- 
eS". Soeiologieal theory need, 
more historical leavening here. 

C harles G- Stncklen (LXXXV*) 

action beiween I73U “ n ,_ 


1938 and 1969. 


DATRIX 


'handful of rulers ncvejrthalesa pass 
.S».Wi Aaoka, JehAis Kbanj'Akbar, 
Abraham Uncota. ;.i ' . * 

It might be suspected that part 0 f 
WeUa> .prejudice is directed simply 
agirlgst tli6 Intellectual afid pblittcal 


high 


once hare been too thoroughly dis- Jediiioo ”, F. E. Smith ; and 
credited. He has boundless faith in ]nsi] ]t was never offered to a 
American democracy, partly because people Even when Cm*>d 
^ represents the first successful dis- moted to the judicial 
Tupljon .of modern imperialism, but ^ best, in spite of llte t»5 
partly also, nodoubr, because he did xotxuuy to judges, to jtgj 
noMlVe .« wtoe^i the- traumas • of of violence end 

Vietaam- and Black Power. - Ulster". However 
' .Although he regarded history as attacks seem to giw ”EGST 
embracing also, the rolo of the pro- importance to theirsuDj ^ ^ 
phet, Wells?* own vision did not reach betray a Jack of perep^Y^ - . j : 

; ai- far. Into Uje ; future a* be would of such monumental sea ? . , ■ $1 
hare JIked tq tbiqk. / If, he h$d been ■ Perspective was lodre 
.historian, of qpujxe, Wells’s most 


SjmBia weakness of the Studies 
uneven quality, the 
J^riiog often with work 
Hvs been belter left 
Here. too. this latest 
ffiUJ !£rfng. There is liule 

tg.Wihoujh one iUtkk% on 

|Fi iJ52 Wl, i confused in argu* 

C«;T*Pty icjune. and several 


complex attempt of the century at a 
social religion in the Control social. 
Finally. Norman Suckling 
(LXXXV1) has produced a long 
essay, “The Unfulfilled Renais- 
sance ”, the product of a lifetime s 
reflection on why the Age of 
Reason ended with “anything so 
unreasonable as Romanticism _ and 
so unenlightened as Revolution , 
Ho seeks his answer In minds rather 
than events. Men refused to recog- 
nize that their salvation lay entirely 
in themselves, in responding to 
reason. Emancipated from subservi- 
ence to God, they fell victim to the 
myth of '* the beneficence of 
Nature These conclusions are 
reached after a mature and wide- 
ranging survey which looks at Eng- 
land almost as much as France and 
includes a fascinating excursus on 
musicology as part of its theme- Its 
thoughtful and challenging thesis 
deserves much more than the brief 
comment that must suffice here. 

One must however confess to a 
certain frustration; Such an ambi- 
tious undertaking raises more ques* 


sfiwrrf Wune. and several 
f to £ y , * c ? rrcct » hat litile to 
fewu pr ^ em on the 

Siiffij!?* b* counted not only 
SJ5S 1 PWI of solid wtool- 
a f “tbber of general 
fertile tpocubr- 

W j>::-;iw9. of '.cufiukal 
jwite these synoptic 
*«y range in em- 
Wrdy sooiologica) 
A pair. 
Norman Haninsian 


orerall development is tious undertaking raises more ques- 
a-W times, but spoiled m dons than ft answers. The nature 
2L 1 , irficr ran by an unwise attempt d function ot human reason are 
to srt up anrithes« where none ex«t9. qo( dcflned> nor is H dear how it 
The involvement of phiiosophes mig hi have responded in speeme 
before he 1760s (long before 1750 Mr Suc kIi D g seems, for ln- 

' ^ JSie cascsrwas quite as funds- S >l0 regard the Revolution as a 
mentally political a* , lal ? r ' } h . catastrophe. Not all rational human- « 
SSSr iiv« undue emphasis I? the ^ wouW agree . but even eonced- 

rather smipl*r (because m° re d ^5j Uig that, was the alternative of 

Soonw of writers to pre-Re v plu- compromises with enligbt- 

iSf°avCTUs overlooking the wider d despoU preferable or even \ 

SStiS"^ifi«nce of earlier broad J ny longer 7 ■ The r«dv 

KatUtes like Montesquieus, or ^ that what has been achieved Is 
5EJSK lit cm pi? to “ changpr ia ^ ao essa y on the causes of the 

these are more detailed 

' uqr.KvIdentlv .- 


Encyclopedia 
of Papua 
and New Guinea 


Here is the first fully comprehensive ref e renoe wor|< 
on Papua and New Guinea ever published. An author! 
tatlve three volume Encyclopedia, It brings together lor 
the first time scholarly material which has always been 
largely Inaccessible. 

This important work la essential for understanding 
the people of New Guinea, who by geography, language , 
and culture are the most fragmented population In the 
world. The unique qualities and colourful history of the 
region are treated In depth-by the 200 contributors, lead- 
ing International authorities including scientists from the 
Australian Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- • 
search, Organization and the staff of the .Australian 
National University. • The authoritative-, readable discus- 
sions' of natural resources. Industry, investment, land 
tenure; ilaw and taxation make this Encyclopedia as useful 
to the practical businessman as to the scholar. 

This Encyclopedia will become the standard refer- 
ence work of Papua- and [New Guinea, and Is essential for 
libraries, . businesses, government agencies and scholars , 
of the South Pacific.. . -. 
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Nose-fancier’s paradise 


For Slav-drivers 'eriodic stirrings Spreading the word 


MGKI. DI.NNIS : 

An liwuj nn IMulln 
Drawings by (Kberi Lancaster. 

54pp. John Murray. £1.75. 

Nigel Dennis has, it must be sup- 
posed, decided to live iti Malta be- 
cause he likes it there. His spare but 
magnificent fictional output cart 
hardly have put him in the tax-relief 
category- -like, say, Desmond Mor- 
ris. whose money is appreciated in 
Malta but whose books are for were : 
M intoff is said to be liberalizing as 
well as libyani/.ing the island! banned 
there. Mr Dennis is nut what is called 
a "sixpenny settler" 1 ; he is a 
genuine new Maltese, more pas- 
sionately given than most of Ihc old 
ones to the fantastic and idiosyn- 
cratic quiddity of the island (islands: 
Guzo and Commo must not be for- 
gotten) and to Hie preservation of its 
threatened landscape nnd architec- 
ture. IK way of life is perhaps 
an oilier mailer ; only the most dis- 
passionate anthropologist would wish 
a con tin nn I ion of traditional econo- 
mic inequalities, a mad ecclesiastical 
Puritanism, and the nightly firework 
displays that deafen the Maltese to 
the noise of Shclr human rights. 

Mr Dennis’s book is not an essay ; 
it is four essays. One essay deals with 
Maltese antiquities, the language, 
even the physiognomy. It puts some 
of the older, even native, historians 
right— Giacomo A beta, for instance 
— and trounces Louis de Boisgelin, ii 


Knight of Malta, for not using his 
eyes. The Maltese are not curly- 
haired. /in/ flat -nosed. " For the 
student of noses”, says Mr Dennis. 
** Malta is a perfect paradise : one- 
may find in Ihc poorest alleys of the 
island the finest noses the world can 
show.” This leads him on to si delight- 
ful panegyric on Maltese female 
beauty, and a regret that excessive 
carbohydrate and maternity should 
turn the gazelle to " a stout little 
deer". Hut, he adds, "there is nu 
belter corrective to the shape of ihc 
figure than an excess of immodesty : 
what is enjoined by the pastoral letter 
is quickly expunged by the swim- 
suit This is ail urbane way of 
saying that the Church, obsessed with 
svhat it calls morality, is beginning to 
be nose-thumbed at by a new aggres- 
sive girlhood. It is the women of 
Malta who will reform that flesh- 
haling island. A Maltese girl, just 
back from England, was heard in 
Valletta telling a priest ; ” Gel that 
skirt off and be n bloody man f " 

There arc pleasant notes on 
Maltese onomastics— the Early 
Semitic Horgs and Caruams, the 
Jewish At turds and Azzopurdis, the 
Gollchers, Stricklands and de Traf- 
fords. ” This Happy Breed ", as a 
Multese wit called the sixpenny 
settlers, have, Mr Dennis says even 
more wittily, not yet lived up to their 
name, “ and only time can tell 
whether at least a proportion of their 
surnumes will be us digestible and 
familiar a& Abdillah and Zamniii ", 


Astride the Severn 


The Victoria History of the Counties 
of Enginnd 

A History of the County of Glou- 
cester. Volume X. 

Edited by C. R. Elrington and N. M. 
Herbert 

323pp. Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Historical Research. 
£14. 

Io the west lies the Wye Valley, to 
the east rises the Cotswold escarp- 
ment : both regions magnetic to the 
tourist nnd Unversed all summer by 
cur and mutor-conch. Between them, 
and perhaps rather less well known, 
extend those western parts of Glou- 
cestershire: on either sfdo of Severn, 
which are described here. On the 
river's right bank, neighbouring the 
Forest of Dean — Drayton's "queen 
, of forests ” — is the hundred of West- 
bury with its six parishes ; on tho left 
bank, the more Rat farming landscape 
of Whitsione hundred, comprising 
more than twice that number of 
parishes. 

A. stranger in that relatively distant 
corner of the county might go astray 
at times, but he can hardly lose hU 
way in the VCH itself, which still 
follows faithfully the course origln- 
. ally mapped out: general description 


of each parish, manorial history, in- 
dustries, churches, schools and local 
charities, etc, follow one another in 
an unvarying succession. This is a re- 
gion of small scattered villages; per- 
haps Leonard Stanley with its former 
market and cloth industry, and Newn- 
ham, could pretend to town status, 
but few if any others in this volume. 
Here are quiet places not rich in his- 
tory unless of the purely local kind. 
Of Newnham, once n royal manor 
visited by Norman and Plantugenet 
kings, it was said in the eighteenth 
century that the death oF two boys 
killed by the fall of a haystack was 
the most eventful thing to have hap- 
pened in living memory. Some similur 
comment might probubly have been 
made of many another village. But 
the region has its rewards for the ex- 
plorer. The Dutch water-garden of 
Weslbury Courl, laid out in 1696- 
1705 and now being restored by the 
National Trust, is the earliest oE its 
kind remaining in England. At 
Highnam, the scene of a fight during 
the Civil War, are the seventeenth- 
century house nnd the gardens recon- 
structed, by Thomas Gambler Parry. 
Newnhnm can show In Us earthworks 
the reputed remains of the first 
Norman castle built beyond the 
Severn against the Welsh; and it 
treasured a ceremonial sword once 
belonging to its mayor; and now in 
Gloucester museum. 


Left-handed London 


There is a fine account of angry 
D. H. Lawrence visiting Ihc island, 
which inevitably brings in Maurice 
Magnus. Mr Dennis rightly cites 
that man's unhappy story as a good 
example of the way in which the 
Maltese are quick to mythicize 
everything. Magnus look an over- 
dose of cyanide in Mdina in 19 JO. 
He has now become a Knight of SI 
John who hanged himself— same 
house, same room—" hundreds of 
i cars ago". 

Malta has, (hanks to (hose Knights 
so easily expelled by Napoleon (who 
may be said to have done more good 
to the island in a week than all the 
other invaders in several centuries!, 
magnificent architecture, both civil 
and ecclesiastical. It has also a 
distinctive landscape that, despite ils 
lack of trees, can earn a sort of 
grudging love. The appearance of 
Malta has been changing for the 
worse, because of the welcome given 
to the bolthole British and the rash 
of speculative villa-and-hotcl-build- 
ing. The conservationist organization 
called Din L'Art Helwn has been 
doing something about all this com- 
mercial vandalism, and Mr Dennis 
dedicates his little book to it. Things 
are changing rapidly in Malta now 
—fewer British, less Church, more 
secular Africanism. If Mr Dennis 
stays among the noses, he can be 
relied on to remind the Maltese, in 
the gentlest way imaginable, of their 
responsibilities to their history, 
beauty, and the better side of their 
national character, 


JOHN HIGGJNS : 

Travels in the Balkuns 

144pp plus unnumbered plates. Barrie 

and Jenkins. £3. 

This low-key travel book lias great 
charm for those who dcinnnd no 
excitement. Years ago John Higgins 
fell in love with the Balkans (which 
by his counting seem to be confined 
to Rumania and Bulgaria), and he 
goes there every year in Ihc way long 
approved by cognoscenti : you plan 
well ahead, reserve your hotel rooms, 
use n reliable car, and go to all the 
places which others do not visit. You 
should also acquire a competence in 
the local languages, ns he has done ; 
apart from ils usefulness, this en- 
sures you a welcome everywhere. 


as he passes on. A relaxed uii 
practical account of three voyages?! 
his Volvo; pleasant armchair read, 
ing. with valuable hints to - 1 


"/a* vHiuuuie turns to onxMc J 
live travellers about where to & 
and what to eat and drink, thou* 
these hints may have been outdate 


01, TODD: 
tfllon 

Barton, Longman and Todd. 


“ system " which has tended towards 
reformation. The place of .Scripture 
in this leads tho author to discuss 
the extent of Hie knowledge of the 
Bible and attempts to control Its 
translation into vernaculars. 

The shape and extent of the 
periodic stirring of reformation in the 
Chureh depend particularly on the 
experience and character of the 
leaders and on what Mr Todd 
summarizes as the '* enabling fac- 
tors". The effect of the “enabling 
the printing press was 
in the early sixteenth 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR : 

Patterns of Christian Acceptance 
Individual Response to the Mission- 
ary Impact 1550-1950 
342pp. Oxford University Press. 
£4.50. 


throwing m German and Rumuii S ondTiltitmlcs. The pro- 
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impressive to polygkXs. No com.' ** atf'irslinr from doing significant m the early sixteenth 
plaints (bar one luXous mUpS Zanin «**ury; had it been present a 

about his German; but his flueS lku . ,llu ? j!,u ' not -iHcmpi it ccnlur » carl,cr ‘ ,n !'» of . H . us ' 
in Rumanian which obS} ^tre producc a Sable that movement ought have had a 
served him well on his travels, creeb uncalled Reformation rather 
in the deep freeze of print, and i* ” in a dclib- 


ires you a welcome everywhere. should “have 

Mr Higgins's demands are modest before passing the proofs. Misspelt.] 1 re *“ l P?.«X . a 
.it sophisticated : he is interested in inas are leeion and mewnfnniiTu 


in a dclib- 

snuiuu nave consuueu a grammny li.-e” view of 

before passing the proofs. Mittpedp a , r nLiliinn to s-iv eEfecls bccam0 a . 

ings are legion and mezzofanilc ™lh little : or no 8 • Y changed the Church in the 

scope; they can be found in Hotip h***? nnd , 1 1 !«. the sixteenth century for ir 

garian, Italian, Rumanian, RusshJP** ^.dhrious sonSl bul .wpedaWy becau« 
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but sophisticated : he is interested in 
architecture, painting, and the varie- 
gated countryside ; hardly less in garian, Ituti 
hotels, food, and drink ; he loves Serbo-Croat 
picnics; his local friends are those on/I I rt enm 


noieis, looo, ana drink ; tie loves Serbo-Croat and Turkish-too o£j« t3 interrelation religious 
picnics ; his local friends are those and in some cases too consistently “ <f«P cnseo 

whom he meets en route and leaves to rank as misprints, ^fw it has to be approacnca 

jqh the history of the Church 
I it* nature of Christianity. Again 
feloiy cannot be written ns though 
edid not know what happened 
toiids", and so the book goes 
tip show the "reverberation " of 
[marts of the sixteenth century 
tion to the local names, and in & the next 400 years until, at 
Braxton hundred particularly there fon |[, the Roman Church shows 
is an impressive list of medieval fi'astonlshins intention" of assi- 
field-names, sometimes persisting man y of the disputed 
much later, in which either common 

nouns or proper names or both are j u JJ ... . . . . . , 

Welsh ; Urian rydding " UrienYF Todd argues that the histone 


Nomenclative 

J. McN. DODGSON : 

The Place Names of Cheshire 
Part 4 : The Place-names of Braxton 
Hundred nnd Wirral Hundred. 

340pp. Cambridge University Press. 


that movement might have had a 
vastly wider impact. Reformation,, a 
recurring element in Christian his- 
tory, though rather limited in its 
force which 
West in 

...v many rea- 

sons, but especially because most of 
the population in some areas was 
prepa red to line up bchi nd the 
reformers. (But does this not merely 
put the question a step farther 
back : Why was most of the popula- 
tion in those areas now of this 
mind?) Mr Todd regards this 
response of the people as crucial; 
what made it u revolution was the 
failure of authority to meet it flexi- 
bly enough. For some of the readers 
of this book the question will still be 
how far and how much is authority 
within the Church of Rome pre- 
pared to respond in the twentieth 
century 7 


A fenlure of the volume, as of its 
companions, is the detailed descrip- 
tion of individual houses, farms and 
inns. Churchum had a Cold Comfort 
Farm and West bury a Blue Boys 
Farm, both names to stir some 
curiosity. Frampton. the home of 
tho Cliffords, keeps alive the memory 
of the Fair Rosamund in ils Rosa- 
mund's Green. The literary associa- 
tions of this Scvcrnside country nre 
touched upon here and there. Broad- 
oak humlel is the setting for John 
Masefield's Tragedy of Nan, while 
the neighbouring Weslbury claims 
John Guillim of the Display of 
Heraldrie and the twelfth-century 
satirical writer Waller Map, Newn- 
ham recalls Mrs Henry Wood nnd 
East Lynne. Eustington produced in 
Robert Stephens a founder of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and there too 
ended his short life that William 
Pemble whose sermons in Calvinistic 
theology curiously stand vis-A-vis a 
treatise oft geography. Among. the 
vicars of Woolaston we meet with a 
John Price who combined the office 
with that of Bodley's Librarian, and 
still; Found time to reside in his parish 
“occasionally”. These are no 
shrines of literary pjigrimnge such as 
the Hardy country or the Lakes might 
offer, but tieverlheless places where 
■the visitor may perhaps pause 
briefly : as it were, small chantries on 
the Pilgrims' Way. 


s or me county, to the hun- examples, io me same siagc. wwjj *V,"~ ' ” ;i 
dred of Braxton bordering on the tho linguistic boundary differed; d intended it. Flm mood is 

Welsh counties of Denbigh and Flint, from the present political o#r; jrceven. when, as at uumiim in is vy 

and to the hundred of Wirral, the belong also Macefen "touBdani inns are in P r «B r « s - . P 1 ? e the story of the nailing 

peninsula lying between the estuaries field ”, and the half-anghcized »! all through cl ‘ of n ., huses is a later legend), 

of the Dee and the Mersey. This wood, in which tyn } l coed houa^Wunily_ has lenilcd- particularly ip . ..ujiu onH 

npovlmifir In WaUc.nnil « U « n <* R nr cnn 


the area. Mifch of Tf is solidly Anglo- PlrSt sytlahlc, and the then reduce 
Saxon, with large numbers of small final syllable has been re-lnlerpretfd 
settlement names in -ton combined as wood. Tihat Wales had extendri 
with old English personal names, 
not only the more popular short 
typo like Cudtlington (Cudda), 

Duckingtan (Ducca), Mol ling ton 
(Moll), or Paddington (Putta), but . , 

also some of the more formal two- English name but there modinro 
element names, as in Chnlmoiulchy * nt0 Poftflfordd, as the north-eastern 
(Ceolmund), Egerlon and Edgerley boundary of the kingdom of Powjt. 
(Bcghere), Klnnerton (Cynoheard). The .Danish settlement W “J, 
WlUaston (Wijriaf). and Hilbre area - chiefly in Wirral, as indjcitW'j 
(Hildeburh). by ‘English names like Denhtdl^ 


no mnnii i *i leva ii"'* 

itself to some extent over what had 
been English-speaking territory I* 
indicated by the mention in the: 
twelfth-century Welsh Dream oj 
Rhnnnbwy of Pulford, a pur»f 


id all through its history rerw... , • -■'3^ legend), 

ily has lended- particularly up of the 1 1 1 .rilv and 

res of intensified popular rdl- at limes he ranchn 

sjsr riasitt; 

rhinking in threes 


The history of Christian missionary 
activity has usually been written by 
the missionaries themselves or by 
those who are actively opposed to 
them. The aim of this book, how- 
ever, is to present the impact of 
Christianity on totally alien civiliza- 
tions from what Martin Jarrett-Kerr 
calls the M receiving ” end. This he 
does by selecting the lives of usually 
little-known men and women taken 
from the whole missionary field, from 
all denominations, and from all 
periods from 1550 to 1950. 

The book is divided into hve 
parts and there is also an introduc- 
tion and conclusion. These parts are 
not arranged chronologically (and 
rightly so. since Christian missionary 
activity in modem limes started at 
very different dales in the various 
missionary fields) but according to 
the generations of believers from the 
time that the new religion was first 
introduced into a particular locality. 
Most of the book consists of biogra- 
phies of representative " native ■ 
converts from all parts of the world, 
and it makes easy reading, some- 
times amusing, sometimes moving. 
The exception is the first part, 
entitled " early ' Group Dynamics , 
which deals with the well-known 
mass martyrdoms in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Japan, nineteenth - century 
Uganda, the Boxer rebellion in 
China, and the far less well-known 
massacres in nineteenth-century 
Madagascar. The remaining four 
parts are entitled “ absolute begin- 
ners ”, “ towards maturity , the 
open sea " subdivided kito “ reprod- 
uctions" and “transpositions . and 
'* improvisations " which shows how 
the nascent native clergy divided 
themselves, as indeed they do now. 


into those who were simply con- 
cerned with transmitting the faith 
with all its European trappings to 
later generations and those who 
wished to adapt it to their own 
indigenous culture. This, of course, 
had been the hone of contention 
between the Jesuits in the seven- 
teenth century and their rivals. Un- 
fortunately the “ Europeanize!*" 
won, with the disastrous results (hat 
arc only now being freely admitted. 
Worst of all. perhar», was the f3ct 
that Christian missionary activity 
only spread outside Europe after the 
splitting of Western Christendom at 
the time of the Reformation. 


The Catholic powers, Portugal 
and Spain, were the first expansion- 
ists (one might even call them 
"imperialists") and in their wake 
followed the Catholic missionaries, 
Ihc best of whom were almost 
always neither Spanish nor 
Portuguese, but who could even so 
scarcely help being identified with 
the colonial powers. These were 
followed by the Dutch nnd the 
British, and this resulted not only in 
the mainline division between Cath- 
olic and Protestant being trans- 
ported into the missionary field, but 
also in Protestant infighting (which, 
given the very diversity of the Prot- 
estant sects, was natural enough) 
and in undignified squabbles be- 
tween the Papacy and he 
Portuguese in territories that the 
latter had come to regard as their 
own particular fiefs. All this is 
described by Ft JarreU-Kcrr with 
complete impartiality. 

Sometimes the reader is rather at 
a loss to know why some of the 
subjects of this study have been put 
into one part of the book rather 
than n not her, and the author m fuel 
confesses that he himself was not 


Infrequently undecided on this poinl. 
This, however, is not important. 
What one does rather miss « 
any clear impression of the 
growth and development o! individ- 
ual ChrisLian comm unities. Ill* 
might have been better achieved had 
Fr Jarrett-Kerr arranged his mat- 
erial throughout in geographical 
units. As it Ls, the reader will find it _ 
very difficult to form any clear 

conception of the growth of Chris- 
tianity in the 'nurd World, and the 
very outlandish ness of the na nus 
(Indian. Chinese. Japanese, Hl'an . 
ail varieties of African, etc) wilt 
only Increase his difficulty. 

in the fifth pan the author deals 
with indigenous Ch r, slian !^ tl er 
whose followers split off from the 
parent body and formed churches of 
their own. Here we are on more 
familiar ground, and Fr iarjclt-Kerr 
writes about them with great sjmipa.- 
thv In his conclusions lie ireeiy 
admits the charges commonly 
levelled against the whole mission- 
ary enterprise, hut lie refuses to 
concede that the whole business ; was 
from the beginning misguided. Alter , 
all was the fight against cannibalism 
so very wrong 7 Or should we agree 
with Dr Mojolii Agbebj leader ot 
the Native Baptist Uuirch in the 
Niger Della, that “the eating of 
human or non-human flesh differs 
only in kind, and human fle-sh w 
said to be the most delicious of ah 
viands"? Despite such unfashion- 
able view* expressed hy aberrant 
African Christians Fr Jarreu-Kerx is 
optimistic enough to say 
"Africa may well ‘ top the balance 
and transform Christianity perma- 
nently into a primarily non-Western 
religion • * Given the present disar- 
ray of Western Christianity, such a 
transformation could only be wel- 
comed. 


P1UND J. FOREMAN s 
Ik Triune God 
Ityfr Hutchinson. £6. 
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collaborator, and Bromborough, 
which is at least formally the same 
as the site of the battle of iBrunan- 
burh, in which Athelstan 1 ‘ 


tion, or In his nature 7 Orion £poke 
of " eternal generation and applies 
fo ihcSon the word {•ommslos. 
perhaps meaning gcncncally the 
• — Jinc. Out for him the l ather alone 

. Triune Cod is » richly is fully God Wished 

J*raed and exhaustive study Son and the Spin f u ny 

K way in which the trinitar- gods". But 

fj has pcUed the Church to ^ 
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farm", Meals “sandbank , JttsnWea jn claiming it as "the cate tnnilarian , ■ toiogy. 
“boundary farm ", or old ^comprehensive account of the sequel to the Nicen . . 

names like Afruunes " lard « %t available to the English- Broadly speaking, the a8 re &° 
our”. The suffix -by can.howevti talmg world". mu la wa s three hypostases and \jn* 
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N1CHQLAS SAUNDERS i : 
Altemnlivc London f 

384pp. Alternative': London. Paper- 
back. 35p. ' 

Time Out’s Book of London 
Edited by Mike Bygrave, Tony- 
Elliott. Jill Liddingtbn. and Jean 
McNeil. ■ 

2J4pp plus !> maps. Time Out. Paper- 
back. 70p. 

— | n , 

Members of the underground or 
alternative culture have often tried to 
break through the barriers separating 
them from the established media, the 
most successful attempts being when 
their mvn media have proved thejr 
worth in practice. Here are two 
examples of such success — the third 
edition of a guide to London pro- 
duced almost single-handed by 
Nicholas Saunders, and the first edi- 
tion of a similar guide by the staff 
of the weekly paper Time Old. As 
might be expected, the former is more 


personal, anti the latter more pro 
fcssiorial. l 

Mr Saunders is really an eccentric . 
of the traditional urty-crafty rather 
thab of. the new hippy variety, and 
his book is in mahy ways an old- 
fashioued, Idiosyncratic look’ at- 
whnl’s where in London of the kind 
produced by Denys Parsons ten years 
ago; Some of the matter -may be un- 
familiar-on communes and mystical 
religions, left-wing groups and pub- 
lications, sex and: drugs, and so Op— 
but the manner is ih miliar and rdfher 
comforting. Alternative * London 
is cheaply produced 'and' r of ten iijaCT 
curate; but. it has been found ureful 
enough to run through - two- editions 
in only two years, and the new edition 
will no doubt do us well. (There is 
also a companion Alternative London 
Survival Guide for Strangers, casting 
30p, directed at tourists and other visi- 
tors,) 

Miko Bygrave nnd his colleagues' 
are much more involved in the cur- 


rent scene and much more confident , 
and Aggressive in their approach. 
Readers qF Time Oat will know that 
it specializes In providing a great deal 
of detailed information about what 
Is going on in Londbn, together with 
straightforward journalistic features 
and fashionable left-wing news. The 
book is a compilation of the more 
permapqnf contents of the paper, to- 
gether with Sotfi? excellent articles— 
especially those by Simon Jenkins 
on .town planning: nod John! Row- 
kins, on locar government. I Us too' 
ngrrowly foiused oh central Lon-, 
don, several sections are disappoint- 
ijng (the lists of bookshops and of 
.left-wing group? are unreliable, ■for ; 
^example., and the '••section. dn: : sex : ' 
is perfunctory), and the. knowing, 

■ Oven, nudghig, manner Hecoi)ies Jrri- 
taring. But Ttmp, Out's Book of Loh< 
don is well produced, and it is the 
• most generally useful single book, 
on the subject from the point of view 
of people who are fitfrly young, ftdrlyC' 
poor, and fairly unconventional. 

• '• -v'.., • 


Oinsttiaits " must have had its hour vlans to constitute an 
of fame as an outpost of the new community as appears from 2 
religion among its pagan neigh- wall " meeting-iplace of the 

hours, but ancient fears remained, ~~ •«-- * ,l — 

S+innlfila/ih and film i u. 


2“ gereration " and “ proccs- names for the same s __ on9 ,> 
5 R , n d unchurch one another Uan first used the wor pe^ 
ShflNw. In the harsh school (persona being the ^ all f effin 
empiricism we have learnt, tasis) though it « J E, r v 0I ? h iTand 
if** iU, to be suspicious of how much he meant, 

a priori affirmations, how far ffls- 

official dogma was firmly centre of consciouatess. P thaX 
U is imn&cii in Christian tic writers are generally agree 


'-u'inuu , i worsnip. . aoie noves. one uu .iTf As 1 

The continuing presence, of the Brl- of the hare- element, the other 
tons- during the Old English period,, ing attention to a recent re-ad* 
is confirmed by the English napie of the Antonine. Itinerary- J-iJa 
tarber SYalley *' the island Dodgson’s nptes^on , 



themselves to biblical, rooms- Boettuu Qf Ari8 t 0 telian 

«od dynamic fanguag^-* Te ^£u° iarricularly the theoty of 
hMtapborkai and mytbo- methoAi. I* Interpreting the 
W forth thdr faith In predwatiw. fgf famous 

SfJW. But this dould nol was dis- 


of St Thomas as "a relalionally 
distinct snbsistent In the divine 
essence". This, however, as Fr Fort- 
man remarks, “will help lUrie to 
feed the simple believer’s fakh and 
love of God " 1 

This dehydrated dialectic dis- 
solves in the changed seventeenth- 
century climate; the pendulum 
begins to swing violently beLwcen 
rationalism and pietism, and ^be- 
tween the traditional trinitarian doc- 
trine and attempts at new theologi- 
cal approaches to it. When Socwus 
speaks of God as a person, he does 
so, of course, with an anri-tnmtarian 
meaning, and an England Milton is 
virtually an Arian. There follow 
Deism and the Enlight^ent. For a 
century of posl-Kantlan theology 
and the reactions which it, in Its 
turn, provoked, we move in a theo- 
logical terrain in which the reader 
will find his way more easily. Barth, 
Bultmann and Tillich are treated 
hero at some length, as well as the 
nost-BuItmanfl theologians, mclud- ,| 
Png that very diffiwlt writer, Ber- 
nard Loner^n. 

The ancient dogma still holds the 
field, ami II must be resided as 

slon ... . 

between the old ontological view . of 

™ wssa . 

^dead " way bf prpsenling the doctrine . 
log and living. - 

w« eventual reformulation can 
Emerge f?om within a closed system 

Mdoamaties. Yet new theologies will 

Sere iW* boSaialtesa bi8bl> .mport- 
aht cofltrlbutiofl. . ■ ': 


Maurice: Man and Moralist 

FRANK M. McCLAIN f2.eo 

This centenary volume llluminatea the teaching, specially the 
IThLlTeS, of F. D, Mauri ae by showing how the Io, mall™ 
influences on tils Ihlnklng derived from hie personal relationships. 

II le on the biographical aide that Dr 'McClain's rsSssrohss 

conception of the Kingdom ol Christ waajnaplred ^ ■ - Vm 

Influence of the Rev. J. A. Stephenson . . . Church Times 

The Church of England 

1815-1948: A Documentary History 
EDiTED BY R. P. FLINDALL £5 

mi Af the most important documents In the hlatoiy of lhe Churoh 
if E Cand bSn 1815 and 1948 are here collected In one 
TOlum?. Arranged chronologically, each document has details 
of its source, a short commentary and comprehenshra ■ ni ate*- 
The compiler has also provided an Introduotfon sketohlng the 
history o? the period and the. background to the documents, 

... . ; a compilation of quite outstanding 

tha range, the variety, and the comprehensiveness of its 
Snta -are ihally admirable; and U la likely to remain a stan- 
dard work lor many years to come." Theology 

The Celtic Church in Britain 

LESLIE HARDINGE e&t >o 

Church Historical Society 91 

r n tha Celtic Christian the Scriptures were supreme, they were 

enforced. This led to the eet^ 

■ Sant of a remarkable theocracy based on the lvm oV tee 
Pentateuch. There are studies Of the mlnlsuy of lhe bishop-. 
' oredbvteta penitential discipline, and the monastio wal ed 
• . SiKJS modriTed on Uie Old Testament olflaa of refuge. In which. 
11 A of ‘the Church Hved pious, hospitable, and vary aotlve 
: 1 re a tpperted by u;h., and fi P re, IrelW. Thb boek Is MM 
wlfh line drawings laksn from the orosses which were a notable 

. ! , ifaature of the Celtic Church erchlfecture. 
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Continents on the move 


Saurothesauruses 



BUI.MJA MOKSI'II-I.I) und PETER 
ItKiSiSKT SKIM: : 

The (ircnl <h!c:in Uasincss 
3 (<tlpp plu> 27 illuslr.i lions. t Judder 
anil Stoughton. £ 3 . 50 . 

tiLMiloyish. who looked on rather 
enviously while major .scientific 
breakthroughs in understanding took 
place in nuclear physics ttnd mole- 
cular biology, now have one of their 
own to talk about. Hotv this came 
about through the geophysical inves- 
tigation of the floors of the oceans is 
described in the lir.st seven chapters of 
The Great Ocean Business. The 
authors were not nclivc researchers 
in geology when they .started, though 
Peter Stone had graduated fn the .sub- 
ject. Their approach was that of the 
popularization of science through 
making television programmes, but 
before long they became seriously in- 
volved. Sir Edward Milliard remarks 
in life preface that being a populnrizer 
and then becoming seriously inter- 
ested is perhaps the best qualification 
for writing a bonk like this. 

A rather . sketchy history of gco- 
h>gy-as wen. it may be suspected, 
by an intelligent undergraduate of 
(he I95tis— leads to the great con- 
ception of the drifting continents. 
This is traced from its early begin- 
nings during the last century and the 
bold propositions of Alfred Wegener, 
through Uic period of scepticism to 
the virtual proof of its correctness in 
the past two decades. Much is 
rightly made of the important contri- 
bution of palaeomagnetic geophysics, 
bm it should also be recalled that the 
abandonment of the idea at an early 
stage was largely determined by the 
views of influential geophysicists of 
the time. The difficulty remained : 
what mechanism could possibly 
cause the continents to drift about 
on the global surface 7 

The clues have been found to lie in 
the great oceans rather than in. the 
comments lhomseLves.> The distribu- 
tion of plannlcd oceanic volcanoes in 
Hie Pacific, some of which had so 
much interested Darwin long before, 
led Harry Hess to the notion tlinl they 
were gradually moving away from 
the centres of the oceans. The great 
bathymetric study of nil the oceans, 
begun during the Second World War 
but much amplified afterwards., re- 
vealed for the first time the Stupend- 
ous topography that lies hiddeh by the 
water, with ! immense scismichlly 
Setive ridges' and -fracture systems fn 
median positions. The recognition 
lliat (lie earth's magnetism has been 
subject to periodic reversals of direc- 
tion led to the mapping of alternating 
normal and reverse magnetism belts 
on the ocean floor which proved to 
lie parallel to the median ridges/ and 
to be capable of being matched fairly 
exactly on cither side of the ridges- 
Thc proof from radlomet rib. dating 
that the occnn-crust basalts become 
older tiway from the ridges completed 
* convincing demonstration that the 


flour i* spreading, at the rate of a few 
centimetre-* a year, away from the 
ridge-*. 1 lie most recent development 
is the pustulate dial the moving ele- 
ments jre large plates, often contain- 
ing both oceanic and continental 
crust. 

This is a very bare outline of the 
“ new geology " of which the authors 
present a highly personalized, lively 
account. Their enthusiasm should not 
lead the reader to conclude (hat all 
geological problems arc now solved 
— for example, the widespread verti- 
cal movements of the continents 
plainly evidenced by the record of the 
pliitforin areas have nol yet found a 
ready explanation— hut thnl great 
progress lias been made cannot be 
denied. 

An account of the American gov- 
ernment approach to oceanography 
follows, which is nol very interesting 
to the European reader, and then a 


discussion of the Rrilish position, su 
brier and incomplete as In reveal slight 
acquaintance with what is happening. 
The geological investigation iff the 
continental shell under British con- 
trol which is now in progress by in- 
dustry. government researchers, and 
universities receives hardly a men- 
tion ; yet ample published material 
shows dial an economic break through 
of great importance is in progress. 
Perhaps the authors arc observing the 
convention that the ocean begins at 
the outer edge of the continental shelf, 
but if so they should have made this 
clear. The more speculative kinds of 
marine mining and biological engin- 
eering arc dealt with, and here the 
balance is sensible. To sum up. The 
tire til Oram Business can be recom- 
mended for its racy non-lechnkal 
account or the ” New Geology ", but 
nol as a business exposition of marine 
economic geology. 


(. A. W. GUGGISIIERG 

Crocodiles 

Their Natural History. Folklore and 
Conservation. 

] f i5pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £2.75. 

ROBERT BUSTARD; 

Australian Lizards 
1 62pp. Collins. £3.50. 
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Marine matters 


GUNNAK THOMSON i 
Life in (he Sea 

Translated by Manon C. MciEgaard 
and Alee I .auric 

JEAN G. BA Ell : 

Animal Parasites 
Translated by Kathleen Lyons 

256pp. Wcidenfekl and Nicolson. 
£2.10 (paperback. £ 1 .05 1 each. 

These two recent additions to The 
World University Library can be 
thoroughly recommended. They 
provide the kind of information 
sought by a university student, pre- 
sented in a scholarly way which is 
sufficiently attractive to appeal to the 
interested layman. 

Exploitation of the marine environ- 
ment is still seriously limited by Jack 
or knowledge concerning the lives, 
relationships and behaviour of the 
majority of organisms. Life in the 
Sea makes this plain and one feels 
that the final chapter, ‘’Some areas 
of ignorance ", was cut short by the 
publishers — the author could have 
developed this into another book. 
The subjccl-maller Is busicnlly 
organized in ecological terms once 
the backdrop, the sen itself, has been 
sketched in (perhaps a little too 
briefly). Subsequent chapters deal 
with the plankton and nekton, fife 
within and below the photic zone, 
and life on the bottom. The second 
half of the book discusses marine 
life on the sea. bed,- zone by zone, 
beginning with the beach, and tidal 
zones «nd ending with (he deep sea 
bed at over 10,000m. The line illus- 
trations and photographs are well 
chosen god usefully supplement the 
text. A& Professor of Marine Biology 
at Copenhagen University and Direc- 
tor of the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Hefsinger, the late Gunner 


Th Orson was an excellent choice. He 
has been well served by his trunsla- the same 
tors. 

Parasitism exerts a fascination in 
many different fields, from plain 
taxonomy to medicine, veterinary 
science, the -study of evolution and 
even sociology. Bather few organ- 
isms are not parasitized and Lhe 
great majority of invertebrate 
groups have members who have 
adopted this way of life. Animal 
Parasites gives a good survey of the 
field, describing in some detail (with 
good diagrams) the often complex 
life cycles of representatives of the 
major groups (insects, nematodes, 
platyhelminlhs and acanthncepha- 
lans). Other chapters deal with host- 
parasite relationships, methods of 
Infestation and adaptations to para- 
sitism. Or great interest is the chap- 
ter On parasitism rind evolution" fir 
which Jean Baer discusses the possi- 
ble evolution of certain groups of 
parasites independent of their hosts. 


show and the book is a very 

able contribution to the VlXv of his W1 , ,d f ° nh with tlio 
literature on these ani4lf uKoUct and conflu-t with o 
author succeeds i„ his "fij* 

show that crocodiles deserve rW ^American march and nym i. 
vsitiun for other than purely S Liniment the Negro m.ul to 
gical reasons. He hows E m2 Soy his vocal lament was 
regard Tor his fellow creatures m a which, while being dim dally 
ono day have progressed to a (S ponic. lent itself rctuhly to quuM- 
“ where crocodile handbags, sn^b Jtechniques ‘hrougb Is flexible 
skin shoes und leopard coats ri Jilion. When, in the shanty 
generally be considered as symbol stand lumber camps the Negro 
Crocodiles, for till their unpleasant of barbarity and bad taste utosnbslitule fur the guitar 

ways, arc living monuments of very The superficial resemblance be tfunic and eqoal-lcmpcrcii p a u , 
great antiquity. They represent the tween lizards and crocodiles is mi [MW* between lilucK auk.ui 
sole survivors of a noble line that was loading, for the two groups tnv i Whit® American impulses was in- 
olherwisc extinguished at the end of gone their separate ways since tfj ally intensified. Primitive piano 
the Mesozoic. As yet, it is quite as end of the Palaeozoic era. Whatevt n tended to become tnst amt 
puzzling why the crocodilians battled they may lose in antiquarian intei rssive.The cross-accents between 
through into the Tertiary as it is to esl, the lizards more than make^wulna melody and boogie oass 
explain the undignified end of their iu diversity ; in this respect Ausin 
famous cousins the dinosaurs, plesio- has a limited but interesting m 
saurs, ichthyosaurs and pterodactyls. Robert Bustard describes repra 
C. A. W. Guggisberg. in this slender atives of five American famili 
but informative book, does not the monitors, geckos, skinks, aga 
attempt nu answer but lie docs dis- ids and flap-footed lizards. Orlj 
pel many popular misconceptions. nally, a more ambitious project h 
For most Europeans, the crocodile been conceived in which each « b - . 

comes from Africa, the alligator eies merited a separate entry. Exit (toufcnsitiouse piano was a music of 

from the Americas (with some author and his prospective colUbor4tauesslon. a low-life urban folk 

douhis whether the caiman is not alors soon realized that AuslraliioG«atcd in and for a low-life 

the same beast but smaller), and is herpetology had not reached a stage Q. Yet by the first decade of 

there not a slender-snouted Asiatic where this was practicable, WhaUktralielh century a different if 
species , In fiicl. there arc nearly | ias emerged, however, is sutticienlWWrcentary tradition was devel- 
jwenty species in the order Crocodi- worthwhile to deserve all the probe {«: for the Negro wished to 
ha and it will surprise many people accorded it by Sir Lennart Hurfabis own ‘'art” music, capable 
to learn that three true crocodiles ■- ■-*- <■ ■ ■-« ' 


The riches 
of the early rags 


Jm melody and boogie buss 
brielhotise piano style arc u 
rate assertion of sexuality— lhe 
positive assertion the “ poor 
could hope for: while the 
pounding beat measures oil 
■ M space as furiously as the 
it American steam-locos that the 
pB frequently celebrate, 
tmltiouse piano was a music of 


blues and barrelhouse piano player 
ami the composer-pianist who 
created rags is crucial ; and it is 
significant that the most justly cele- 
brated of rag composers, Scott 
Joplin 1 1868-1917), started his career 
when a boy of fourteen as a bor- 
dello pianist, but achieved fame and 
fortune through cooperation with a 
White, small-time music publisher 
who prospered in an environment 
pervaded by the gospel of free 
enterprise and Methodist Noncon 


The Collected Works of Scott Joplin 
Edited by Vera Brodsky Lawrence 
Volume 1 : Works for the piano, xl 
plus 305pp. 

Volume II : Works for voice, xliv plus 
339pp. 

New York Public Library. S30 each, 
$50 the set. 

rags ; and one is not sure whether it 
is parody of the White man, of the 


lend a precarious vulnerability to 
the elegance, which is the mask the 
iBlack man— not to mention our- 
selves — presents to the world. A few 
pieces outside the rag convention-— 
notably the tango " Solace ", with its 
darkly sumptuous trio, and the con- 
ccrt-waitz " Bethena ”, with its sur- 
prising if naive modulatory capers— 
encouraged Joplin’s attempts to in- 
tensify the ragtime form, and so led 
to the rags of the last few years; 

■ ■ u T-* I — ! _ Crtimriir 11 in 


The first volume consists of piano 
music, clearly reprinted in pliulosiiii 
from the original editions, with too 
original covers charmingly inserted, 
though without a list of minor vari- 
ant readings. The second volume 
contains the opera Tri\wumt\na. for 
which Joplin wrote his own libretto, 
and on which lie laboured obsessively 
during his later years, believing lh.it 
it was his and the Negro's mission in 
graduate from rags to High Art. 
Indeed, the literary theme concerns 
education and emancipation from 
error and superstition ; not sur- 
prisingly, however, the qualities in 
the music that fascinate are those 
that relate to a “primitive” Black 
past rather than to the White school 
or opera house. Whatever Joplin s in- 
tentions, the piece is a play in music 
rather than an opera, for there is 
little recitative or arioso. The dances, 
however, incorporate some; of Joplin s 
most gracefully seductive rags, 
notably the “Real Slow Drag to 
conclude; while the choral numbers 
draw on Joplin’s recollections of 


• Kiss ° 0 r l .rwL”r.he 

viuci r — JL. imaec of the Nenro or 1909 (remarkable for its elliptical f{ n “ Confusion " scene) on racial 

formity. Joplin s equivocal success- In Vny case, modulations in the second strain. Emories of African anti phony. (ihQ 

t ,ta - zs? Si 



at the turn o*f the century, in 1899. 
when he published “ Maple Leaf 
Rag". In its sheet-music form the 
piece created a furore only comp- 
parable— given the then inadequate 
means of publicity and mechanical 
dissemination — with that created by 
an curly Bcutle number ; and it still 
sells today. Perhaps its success de- 
pends on its emotional ambiguity. 
.Superficially, it incarnates the 
eupeptic optimism of the American 
march in two-step rhythm, and Its 
regular sixteen-bar strains, based on 
the cornerstones of tonic, dominant 
and subdominant, assert stability. 
Both the age-old melancholy ot tne 
vocal-guitar blues and the frenzy of 
barrelhouse piano are banished in 


l„° ambiguity 

merriment with an undercurrent ot 
wistfulness; and it may well have 
been this that conquered iBlack and 
White public alike. Through his 
rags the Black man yearned for 
the White man’s presumably civil- 
ized sophistication : while the white 
man yearned for an Edenic inno- 
cence which, in his world-weariness, 
he only affected to despise. 

Although "Maple Leaf Is a 
prototype from which Joplin did not 
radically depart, it would be untrue 
to suggest that his art Is without 
development. He received conven- 
tional training from a (German) 
music teacher in his boyhood Texar- 
kana, acquired a fairly wide know- 


stop -time syncopations 
in which the beat is merely 
implicit) ; and “ Magnetic Rag , in 
1914 (distinguished by us resonant 
disposition on the keyboard, Us ripe 
appoggiaturas, its intensification 
through complex rhythms with a 
Spanish flavour, and even by a hint 
of sonata-like development in the 
third and fourth strains). 


notation of the vocal yells _ sur- 
prisingly if naively anticipates 
notational devices in the music of 
today’s avant-garde 1) Back-country 
animism appears in comic numbers 
like the “ Frolic of the Bears " and 
M Wasp Nest"; sometimes (for in- 
stance In the aria “ I want to sec my 
child”) there is an authentic whiff 
of the blues. 


tmra anu louiui or xne pium. , , . 

It would be going rather far to Jo p[in published the vocal score of 

compare these late rags, as artistic Yreemonisha. here duplicated, at hjs 
transmutations of popular dance own expense. After interminable 
forms, with the mazurkas of Chopin, delays and difficulties it was made* 
for the legacy Joplin had to draw on, nuately produced, without orchestra 
both In its sophisticated and its popu- or g^nery — and was a. total failure, 
lar manifestations, was relauvely gy this failure he was finally broken, 
crude But in his preface to The OIM i vouns. in a lunatic asylum. 
Collected Works of Scott 
Rudi Blesch, the niost knowledgeable 


barrelhouse piano are banished m gmi. scores, 

jBSiiJMCh'S »tu§ied counterpoint. - 


_. ' Iiy mis iauurc uo wan j 
his preface to The an ^ ^ied young, in a lunatic asylum, 
0 J CiuiW Jnaiin. lc ‘ u.ino in nnrr <tvnhllit)C 


Since the fossil history of paras- 
ites is largely unknown, deductions 
from the evolution of the host 
species, although useful, can lead to 
difficulties. All groups of terrestrial 
vertebrates harbour cestodcs except 
the crocodiles ; does this argue for a 
marine origin for the modern croco- 
diles? The presence of related mol- 
lopliagan lice on rheas and ostriches 
would at first sight suggest a clow 
phylogenetic relationship between 
these two orders of birds ; it seems 
more probable, however, that this is 
the result of secondary infestation 
for the birds have been geographi- 
cally separated since the beginning 
of the Cretaceous. Many such puz- 
zles exist and the author's enthu- 
siasm will surely attract new re- 
cruils. Again, the translation Is 
excellent. 


field experience thnl brings life to those who want to keep iizaros w ffiincK, while bttrreinmiso 
the text and govoms the use of captivity. The photographs. .are MUM thumpers used published rags 
material from the classic accounts of ccllcnl and although the book >M«»aterial for improvisation. I Ue 
travellers, game wurdens, naturalists rather more specialized than Mgjw Jelly Roll Morton was a 
and zoologists Neither the biblio- Guggisbcrg's it is quite as - composer of rags, drawing 
graphy nor the subtitle ore there for written. 


The new biology 


Tj-w composer of rags, drawing 
.i®Kto from the European operas 
social entertainment music that 
^wished in New Orleans ; he was 
J« one q£ the supreme masters of 
^nprovlsation. 

ISane the less, the difference in 
itroach between the Instinctive 



for herborizers 


R. S. R, FITTER ; 

■ lindlng Wild Ftowers • • • . 

415j)p plus 16 plain: £2. 

ROY GRNDERS i • 

3cioltd Wld Flowers of Britain" ' 
Drawings by Marjorie Blarney . 
256pp. plus 32 plate?. £2.50. 
Collins;- ■ [' • 

--- • 

Two authors tafte a lookout' British 
wild plants from widely, different 
viewpoints. Both books flre beauti- 
fully lllus iraled and con, be enjoyed 
witfidut previous technical know- 
ledge. R. S. R. Fitter's book, Which 
Includes ferns as .well as flowering 
plants, contains an immense amount 
of information, well documented and 
concisely expressed, its whole theme 
urging one to “ take (he book to the 
plant ". it will be especially valuable 
to amateurs and young people who 
are not able to find their way in 
standard systematic books oven when 
Illustrated in colour, 

Mr Filter assumes .no knowledge 


of ■ classification and presents keys, 
*for ideritifdcaUon 1 generally ufeipg 
macroscopic criteria ' such as ' leaf 
shape,! form of the inflorescence. 

: colour and tiie fiower, and UHjs- 
tnites hi?, points with thumbiinil 

■ sketches, :Thoug|h;die latter vary. In- 
, helpful pess,' some befog extremely 

small, ithey utuafiy lead 4o the gen- 
1 era! pJacihg of a.pla«i, 

■: 'Roy Genders -.has included some 
' crop ptahts and. those ^persisting 
anaeirt buildings in. his ; review of. 

■ British apefcjw wWdi arc ariknatic, 
pleasantly Or Otherwise,: of-' wbioh. 

, seeds, ' Irtiits, -flowery, 1 rdour^'and. 
green ' parts " Nave fcfibn. ^ed. 'Cdnjsl- 
doratibn is glvbnr to ’ Hie chemical 
nature of seem ts arid eeseotiai oils as' 

i ,1 va J il- 



' mdth-<poUiiitated -dowers. : | - j ' 

■In the main part of the book 
fragrant plants are considered; 
systematically. As weU . as giving 
botanical detnih of their nomenck- 


■ t*ire and occurrence the author re- 
counts lhe -historical use? of plants 
from biblical and medieval times to 
the present day. Herbs were used for 
strewing the floor, especially scented 
rushes, n custom mentioned- in 
the . Exodus 1 and . stifl comme- 
morated in the church of St - Mary 
RedcBfife, ■ Bristol, . ■ : on Rush 
Sunday ", Spikenard was burnt for 
jts fragrance, many ; scented plains 
airo recorded in the old Herbals both 
fdr medtohial use '^oji as Monts and 
Balm and also for cosmetics like 
Rose. Root {Seduin rasea) aod ' ijie 

■ ground rhizome of Sweet Flag. ... 

■ The (wo books complement bitch 
. othbr: the one is a rich compendium 
Of, precise jnEonmaflon ; the other 
'■ will enhance the seasons vrith appre- 
ciation, from the WUiiter HoBotropfe 

■ iii January to. the; tea scents dead 
: ,k»v& yield ” in November' and will 

ebantt a winter evening with; ipfor- 

■ fhatibnv ‘about- the btece'.of fragrant 


. ^ ,_f fragrant 

1 ptatite w abma.l hMry fchd rifceh^- 
turo. f ' ; ;.y . >;,i ' i 


Biology i An Environmental 
Approach 
Directed hy Elizabeth Perrott 
The World of Life i the Biosphere 
102pp. £1.50 (paperbnek, 75p). 
Diversity Among Living Things 
128pp. £1.65 (paperback, 85p). 
Patterns in the Living World 
147pp. £1.75 (paperback, 95p). 
Looking Into Organisms 
192pp, £2.10 (paperback, £1.10). 
Man and his Environment - 
184pp. £2.10 (paperback, £1.10). 
John Murray. 

Within the general postwar revolu- 
tion in leaching aims and methods, 
thb approach to biological teaching 
has developed ,11s own rather Charac- 
teristic patiern, largely' as a rbnclloil 
to the increasing emphasis placed on 
ipojecultir biology. Agninst reduc- 
tion ism has been posed the holistic 
- Outlook— In biology, the ” environ- 
mental- approach In a sense, this 
hjis been a renaissance, a harking 
back to the days when n natural phil- 
osopher could nh t only comment on 
a wide variety of phenomena but 
could, within the rather .limited 
understanding of natural processes 
theh available, explore a multitude 
oLlnterconhexions.- 

One of the leaders in this modern 
.renaissance has be?n ifle Biological 
Sciences CiirilcUlu/n Study (BR’S), 
a project launched, by the American 
t Institute of Biological Sciences and 
bused atlhe University of Colorado. 
Among ' the tangible results of this 
: protect; was. the second edition the 


blackened face. At lhe same lime, 
however, this simple bonhomie Is 
modified by the habitual syncoj»- 
tion-tho negroid body-rhythm, 
flexed nguinst Hie pulse of lime, 
displacing metrical symmetry; oy 
tho ' occasional chromatic passing 
notes that may derive from the 
plantation Negro's, (nlent f« ’ od 1 hoc 
choral harmonization ; and even by 
the dandified elegance of the Key 
hoard figuration. 

We may recall that the Negro (as 
distinct from the White American) 
source of ragtime was the cake- 
walk, a grotesque prancing dance 
wherein, in the days of slavery, 
Negroes had competed, in parodistic 
jmUation of their White masters, for 
a prize of cake. Something 
satirical flavour survives in Joplin s 


atuaieu . — - 

initiative, and worked assiduously at 
his self-imposed task of creating a 
literate Negro art-music. Ho used 
the techniques he ncquhed not to 
modify the bosic condition but to 


KUdimescn, uwmwi"- ' — » , . 
authority on ragtime, hits the mark in 
implying thnt these beautifully writ- 
ten pieces are a more imaginative and 
moving- testimony to the American 
spirit than 90 per cent of the porten- 
tously Teutonic music written eon- 

...l.. U,i Amiirir-nn art 


modify the b«ic conation bu, to ^ Ameren - art - 

i»ll» it! 'imitaJ el "°'‘°" al composer,; and it Is both Citing and 

t ionS wi ... nnmrwrM touching that at last, fifty-five years 


anu.uicu juuii 8 ,n. .. — — 

his condition being in part syplulitiw 
but also a consequence of the pres- 
sures a Black composer was inevitably 
submitted to in a White world. The 
best of his rags remain as a durable 
and unpretentious monument to ltu *• 
genuine achievements and, -if Tree- , 
monisha was a misguided enterprise, 
there's enough talent and imagma- 

^ g and ^ on i n \i to suggest that, given the 

.. a .« tnuchhw tlial'at last, fifty-five years right encouragement, he might have 

evident even U ■ *nfter hfs death, Joplin should have nwdo ft slgnMleant contribution to 

“'Maple Leaf with i The Ept^a awarded the accolade he longed t haf indigenous Amoncan form, 

ner ”, a ragtime two-step . His collected works nre now pub- musical comedy. Perhaps he might 

posed only jhreeycarslater. ; n , hc Americnna Collection B ven have oreatetl aBlackcom^ej 

delightful piece the lingering synco mhea ^ New Yoik Public f ment ^ Porgy a , lt f j e n, that great 

nations on the upward leaping sixth and, although the collection piece of musical theatre in which 

is not quite complete (the copyright Gershwin, the White American Jew, 
owner of three rags refused to release reveals the parallel between \m own 
them and the score of Joplin's first {affluent) alienation and UwC _of tha 
opera has defied attempts to unearth Negro (who l»d plenty o£ . J 
It? wo are offered two substantial except nothin'). According to Rudl 
volumes; with index, dates ot copy- teb'» ^'r^fcjntrod^ry es ay 
right, rollogrnphy and discography, Tffiamonlsha is toj» 
and some Illustrative material, proper performance later this year. 


tween ,F major and minor generate a 
wide-eyed pathos as well as wistful- 
ness. 'Five or six years later the 
richer textures of “Gladiolus Rag 
or "Wall Street Rag create a 
touching equilibrium between pas- 
sion and tenderness: the cross 
rhythms and harmonic ambiguities 


British and other European roagjl 
Under Lhe chairmanship or MWg- 
Nicholsdn, und with strong hn “'W 
from the BBC und the Nature Coj* 
scrvuncy, an informal study *• : . 

reviewed biologicnl leaching in (Editor) ; 

country and agreed on the need J 
this new approach. A team or 
led by Elizabeth Perrott. hassucc 
fully accomplished the task. 

The books are organized on 
oJ - presenting a 5 UDJ 


prestige of the piano 

- ^ in whatever 


-t— vuufnfil 

Mute 

Newton Ahbot: David and 
£3,50. Penguin. Paper- 


Wbereln tics hla extraordlABry strength, 
then ? The answer Uei tn Beethoven a 
unique mastery df lonallty and key - 
relationships, the larger view of hair- 

ii‘ — ti •■Athsr mail n 


Th 



principle ui 

backed by simple but effechve ^ 
grams and often • unusual 
graphs, und following this by a 
of investigations (full details* 
materials, methods, proccq 
problems or guide quesuons- , ^ 
tone is anything but dogmatic, 
frcqudrii xtulcments that ve be 
this ttf be noz-lmt.il coukl puttew 
turn out to be otherwise • ; | n 
instance it is boldly said Ujai 
concepts seem to he matwormy 
Ls the most thnl any , *‘ c, l 
cun demand of a '^ncep'. 2 
it is the best that g, 
can Offer: you- as a P’WI 
' from which to begin your worx. 
very impressive amount oi^A.. 
presented and New World JJ* Jk 
have been replaced eXCC P l , w rt H 
are really apprdpriute. Much 01 
material will be familrar to 
schooled . in the more me£ll vT. ’\ 
proach to- biology: .^ ^ q l 

imipensely srimulntjog ts 
zirtion of this material, the 
ine enthusiasm- that springs ff •= 
text, and the care taken W 
journey exciting. The v0 I^ ri e Sif<! 
‘benefit that these books - • 
! on a new generation Of oim® ^ 
to develop their CUTit^ijy 
■whpro ia miich Is Said to 
• but so little js. J. 


Halid tells us that at an 
wfral concert given by Liszt In 
-jBeriloz conducted the “March 
Scaffold ” from his Fantastic 


clavier - the keyboard, bn ‘ of nrasTc 1 oo°y M^rt^a^ :quaUe^d 

form— had become the E m t he art of usN! a reiauansnipB, ..i** -“-b— ■*— — — r 

sious on the keyboard. s invention which he analyses. 

PU VTJrTd Music " offers an Eva Badura -Skoda writes on 


more resource* in the <tepdoymcnt of 
ordinary structural bricks than less 


James Gibb had the unenviable 
task of covering late nineteenlh- 
ceotury music under the heading 
“The Growth of National 
Schools". Was it the underlying 
assumption that any music that fa 
not German Is ” National” ?_ This 


aentoz conducted the “March key t»oard music irom ^ grappie wi - k 

^Scaffold” from hi* Fantastic SnSvro examines tothepresent day^ itrocture : and tb.e g 6 

("that most gorgeously It to exclude of Sose composers. She is 

fomented pfacfl ”) and at the con- music, not so ww*, wwardinti 




"work of those composers. She is , 
Specially Interesting and rewarding. 
on Haydn : 


/ <UIU Mb 

- .tfatt sat down and played 

arrangement, for the piano am i authorHative ircaim=.«. ... 1]SB 

^ of the same movement, with ^ The aim of jhj “ Jde » Haydn, ^^‘oScafiy than 

sStSS&iZ 5Si£f?B6SSM 


. Although we have 
own testimony that Paris 
were bad, and Liszt was 
I pwpcwering pianist, the story fa 


ng pianist, the story fa 
^*uig and makes one wonder 
lUitoera at that time found 
of a keyboard Instrument 
wjfwwi than the sound of an 
.When Schumann wrote 
nat&y on. the Fantastic 
ae had opt even Seen the 
,Hp felt it . was sufficient 
^tirdy on Liszt's anange* 
>»- * ,"! ■ . 

oLnffains goes bwk 
Bach;. as Charles Rosen 


soon. The essays vary “ J: “j fir* *ul 

from Howard Ferguson s ncutral^ana 

and * top™****- 

ssu M .Sk jrJ cS *«-' 

contribution. case for 

Mt of 

returning .Jo ^ centre 

Bach’s kcyb^d^c^ 


Denis Matthews** ® w n chapteron 

E5:er-te ; 





oral 1 nary airu*. v 7 ^ . j 

enduring, though more alluring, decora- 
tive ones. 

Which bricks? What kind of struc- 
ture ? The simile falls to expand or ( 
explain the main propositi on. ■ 

John Ogden deals with ^ The 
Romantic Tradition", and has to 
cover the ' prodigious output of 
Chopin, Schumann, Mendeteonn, 
Scriabin. Szymanowski, , Uszj. 
Alkap, Busoni, Prokofiev and others 
tea mcro fi&y pages, Attimwhe. 
falls into a style more suited |o the, 
record sleeve note (L*zt\s Maieppa 
was "Inspired by the pofam of 
Byron arid Victor Hugo, .which lett 

ST legend of "the Cossack 

leader . . , ", etc). Mr Ogden refers tq 
‘•the Messiaen-llke range of sonor- 
itv " - In . Liszt's Uebestoa arranger 
.meat,' and fa generally fair to . tois- 
camppswv but .he does not .raention 
Se challenge of the orchestra, vrtucb 
"provoked Liszt tehfa vqrtlop.of the 
Xannhtiuser ■ overture mto thore 
astonishing cascades pf octaves-and- 
Sgle-notw phtyed by crotebg the 
index .finger over, 

Ogden .shakes the fasbipnablo ges 
tures of adulation towards Alkani 
but.. does not seem very j ntered«cl. 
The section on B usoiti , In whom he 
Is iaterested* fa shoo. . '• ' 
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structure fa less than fair to Debussy 
whose, work cannot bo explained by 
confining Mm in " The French 
Schools". But Mr Gibb is not at nil 
narrow in .his approach and hfa 
eothusiaain are infectious — be sent 
this reviewer on an unsuccessful 
search for the piano mu do of Cna« 

Susan Bradshaw ends the book 
with an authoritative survey • of the 
composers of the twentieth cen- 
tuiyn-or- ratiw of those that bay®, 
not already been gathered into; the ^ 
'■ Romantic Tradition or tne 
" National Schools ”, Apart - fronn i a 
few pieces such as Berg's Sonata this 
chapter deals with avant-garde vir- 
tuoso niusid (could .anyone ever play 
the passage quoted from Xenakis a 
• Hem dT, and ferf the overage 
■ S the mdatioq of the quotes ■ 
from Stockhausen and Cage needs 
to be explained. The analysis of . 
Stbdkhausenfa .Piano Pieces is, how- 
ever. Brat-rate, ‘ .... • --j: - 

Keyboard Music could have done 
with a bibliography (the nqmber ol- 
Mod hooks on piaiio music fa, very 
_ irv r_'.,iti„Klu.' hnA wtlheii vt were ■ 
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Public words and private motives 


If WIN VON IIOHS A I II : 
GtMinimcllL' Wcrkc 
Vokniic I - Yti|kvUui-kc und Sch.ui> 
Apiclc. h-l.Spp. 

Volume 1 : Kouuidicn fi45pp. 
Volume 3: l.yrik, Prosit. Romano. 
5l4pp 

Vulimic 4 : 1 ragmenle und Vurian- 
leu. Exposes, Tlicorcljsuhes, Brick 1 , 
Verse. 68K plus 52pp. 

Edited by Dieter HiJdehrandl, Walter 
Hiiiler and Tniugoll Krischkc. 
Frankfurt : Nulirkuinp. DM48 each. 

TKA4JGOTT KltlSCIlKP t Editor): 
Mulcriidien /u OilSn von Horvath 
212pp. I : rank lurt : Sulirkamp. DM6. 


fhluii von Horvath was born in 
Piume on December 9. I OOF. the son 
of a H Unitarian diplomat and Ins 
Austrian wile : he grew up in Bel- 
grade. Budapest, Munich, Bratislava 
and Vienna, did not write his first 
tier man sentence until he was four- 
teen. was awarded the Kleisl Prize, 
Germany's highest award to a play- 
wright, when he wns thirty, and died 
in Paris on June I. 1938. For more 
than three decades most of Horvath’s 
works have been out of print. This 
is the first collected edition and many 
of his works appear here for the first 
time. No German writer, not even 
those Jewish authors whoso work* 
were burnt by the Nazis (Horvith 
was, by their standards, a " gentile ”), 
hud been worse served by his pub- 
lishers before this admirable Gesamt- 
tutsgabe, 

ft has come just in time, for Ger- 
many's younger generation of theatre 
directors and producers has taken to 
Horvath with a vengeance. There 
can be no doubl that informed Ger- 
man opinion ranks him today as the 
one playwright of the Weimar Re- 
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:juit published; A. S. OSLt'Y 'Lndilnarlu. 
An Introduction to the Italian uniinu- 


boubs of the sixteenth and rocnicajiiii 
Mjiuirin (1972). .With lib full-size t'se- 
ifgiifei. Cloth Willi dust wrapper. Only Mill 
copies printed. Post free when cheque 
vnlb order, til.. 
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public vvhiiie work has steadily 
gained in refcvarice. There may be 
many ret 1 sons fur tins, bin perhaps 
1 he must striking, is his icumiclusm. 
Ills total freedom I ruin the influences 
that shaped most oilier drainalisls ot 
the age. Even Brecht, whu rebelled 
against these tencls. was lornicd by 
Ins opposition in Iheni. Horviilh. 
however, is a completely .sell-made 
playwright. That he wrote only 
novels and short stories during the 
lust years ol his lilc was the result 
of exile, of being barred from all 
theatres that might have performed 
him in his own language. Then why 
was he nnl translated V Why were 
his plays not performed abroad 7 
Because Horvstih is essentially un- 
translatable. His strength derives 
Ironi a semi-idiomatic prose style 
dial seems exceedingly simple and 
yet makes its impact entirely by 
breaking the conventions of German 
metre, rhythm and syntax. Only 
those thoroughly familiar with 
spoken German can appreciate the 
extent to which Horviilh makes his 
points by subtly deviating from the 
norm. 

Horvdth's one aim- -on which nil 
his work pivots— was to expose the 
contradictions between words and 
motives, to reveal by linguistic 
dexterity so complex ns to defy ana- 
lysis what people thought and fell 
when their lips were saying something 
else. If this had been merely a matter 
or unmasking hypocrisy, it might nol 
have been so devastating. Bui 
Horvath was concerned not so much 
with the way people were hiding their 
motives from others us the way they 
were lying to themselves. And since 
Horvrith employed a deceptively 
simple urban idiom, preferably Vien- 
nese or Bavarian, his aims eluded 
many of his listeners und mosl of his 
critics. 

Wilful and contrary ns he was. he 
termed his best plays V alksstiieke. 
folk plays. To grasp' the implications 
of* this wc must recall Unit Ger- 
many, at this period, still thought of 
herself as the country of “ Dichter 
und Denkcr ”, The Volksstilek, the 
dialect play written and performed 
by provincial players, frequently 
addressed primarily to rural 
audiences, therefore ranked at the 
bottom of live literary canon. Yet 
Horvdth could look back on a series 
of. distinguished predecessors who 
had tried to employ populur forms as 
vehicles of social criticism : Reuter in 
Pomerania. Ludwig Thomn in 


Bavaria. Ruiiuund. Neslray und 
An/engriiber in Austria. But their 
technique was lighter, more obviously 
comic in intent. If Horvath hud any 
direct ancestors, they were the same 
as Brecht's - l.enz and Buchner. As 
it result, some passages, especially in 
Brecht's earlier work, could have 
been lifted bodily out of Horvdlh's 
ivvo masterpieces, (lesrhirhien aits 
item ll'ienerwald and Kasimir und 
Karoline. And yet two playwrights 
of more widely different aims could 
hardly be imagined. 

Though Horvath's heart, its with 
mosl dramatists of his lime, pulsated 
firmly on the left, he was nu Marxist. 
He was, in fact, not even an intel- 
lectual. And it would probably be 


no slight on him to say (hat he was 
not even very " clever His political 


statements, his attempts to grasp the 
world intellectually, seen in the fore- 
words to liis plays, arc so naive that 
one wonders how a man of such 
restricted mental equipment could 
write plays of such depth, insight und 
complexity. Rut, as one of the many 
women who had loved and admired 
Horviith said, lie “wrote with his 
guts ", 

Few German writers have ever 
been more lovingly remembered by 
their friends; Horvath’s entire life 
seems one long anecdote. He hud a 
way of answering unpleasant ques- 
tions with remarkable savagery. 
When, during the dawn of the Nazi 
age, someone wanted to know pre- 
cisely whether he was Hungarian or 
German, he replied ; “ Bavarian, 
chum. Know what a Bavarian is ? 
A cross between a Tyrolian and a 
chimp." When someone asked him 
why he didn't answer, he said he was 
sick : “ Found a mountain cabin full 
of frozen beer. Thawed it up and 
swigged it all. Jaundice." 

He felt uncomfortable in the com- 
pany of intellectuals, spending most 
of his time in the twilight world of 
wretched inns and bars, in the duncc- 
hnllg of the poor, at fairgrounds, 
among whores and pimps, in (he 
meart htftels where the flolfcim of A' 
dying civilization gathered. He never 
went to the theatre except out of 
courtesy to a friend, preferring the 
cheap movie-houses of the suburbs, 
where he sat through endless runs of 
crime films,, some of them a dozen 
times or more. He was proud of the 
loyal friends he had among six-day 


friends lor huurs with curd tricks and 
other sleights of hand. 

Extremely superstitious, he con- 
sulted astrologists, fortune-tellers and 
palmists wherever he went. He never 
rode m tin elevator and believed fer- 
vently in ghosts. Since he usually 
worked at night and slept during the' 
day, he would regale his friends at 
breakfast (which wu$ their lunch or 
dinner) with minutely detailed, drily 
precise accounts of the ghosts lie had 
met during the night and the conver- 
sations he had had with them. Klaus 
Mann was terrified of him because 
he was sure that these encounters hud 
really taken place. 

Before Horvath went to Paris, 
where he was to die. he consulted a 
gypsy who told him he was about to 
face the greatest adventure known to 
man. During the last weeks of his 
life he told many of his friends (hat 
he knew the end was near. Since he 
was a huge, strikingly healthy man of 
barely thirty-seven, a great eater of 
big meals and it healthy drinker of 
good wines, this invariably provoked 
bursts of laughter. On the last day of 
his life, he insisted that his friends 
stay with him wherever he went. Rut 
since Herlha Pauli, with whom ho 
was staying, had fallen asleep after 
lunch, he did not want to disturb her 
and left her a note saying that he was 
going over to sec Robert Siodmak 
about a film project. On his way 
through the park to the Thcfitrc 
Marigny, a thunderstorm came on 
and Broke a brunch off a chestnut 
tree. It struck Horvath, who was 
killed instantly. 

A man who had lived and died in 
this fashion naturally attracted 
legends. Brecht, who knew his work 
intimately, having obtained copies of 
even the unpublished plays, made a 
point of never mentioning him in con- 
versation or writing— considering 
him, of till his contemporaries, 
the only one that could nol be 
catalogued. Carl Zucktnaycr, the third 
of the three major playwrights whose 
work has survived the Weimar Re- 
.-public,. ..laved. Jtim like 11 young 
brother. It was on Ztiekiinyer's 11 re- 


cycling champions, prizefighters, all- 
in wrestlers and racing drivers. A 


Brst-rale conjurer, he entertained his 



(Penguin. 40p.) Robert Louis Steven- 
son: St Ives. (Everyman. 40p.) Emile 
Zola: Nana. Edited and translated by 
George Holden. (Penguin Books. 50p.) 
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Kenneth Allsop: Hard Travelling. 
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. George Heard Hamilton: Painting 

8 ud Sculpture in Europe, 1880-1940. 
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Mexican Revolution. (Penguin. £1.25.) 
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Henderson : Britain and Industrial 
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Doctors as heroes hi fiction : any in- 
formation. particularly on earlier 
novels, for a study. 

. Richard Gordon.^ 
22 St George's Road. Bromley. 
BR12AX. 
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Euripides: Orestes and other plays. 
Edited and translated by Philip Vella> 
cou. (Penguin, 60p.) Graham. Greens: 
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mann. Edited and translated by Leon- 
ard Jv Kent and Eli abeth C. Knight. 
(University of Chicago Press. £1.60) 
; Vladimir Mayakovsky: Poems. Trans- 
lated by Dorian Rotlenbcrg. (Progress 
Publishers. ;45p.) John- Ruskin : " 

,• The Two' Paths; 
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OSvery triwf & Z /^.Hendeuo, “Vu^E hteo^^gljr 

Se/^/oai /w « ofeek AnJholo^v ’ De .^ <m enl of English. McMasier E. M. Forster: would ft* .fjj 

Translated ; bv Andrew Sinclai?. (? S University, Hamilton, Ontario, with his relatives, for a th 

Forster, 


ing that lie was awarded 


Act of Union and its attendant legis- accepted judgment that Afternoon Occult 
lalion ; but it is from the Tudors to Men, the first novel of ad, was the "T 
the mid-nineteenth century thnt he is best one in that period. He bridges Symonds. 
nt hia best: dciir. concise, mithori. t hn 413no. 


L.UUV«« 4 IW|I It I IV* IVIIglVIlli IlltiltUlllV,, 

society and culture, the arts of hus- 
bandry and the craft of commerce 


Prize. ,hc K 

Tlic volume of Materially 
lams much information aboui 

valll's lilc and friends. Mnsf — ” Oiimny UUU me emu ui eumiueieo . - " V 

ing are Hie Idlers . »rc helpfully discussed, as arc the Mh.v/ c 0 / /mte he succeeds both 

who knew him well— Wem iSJ'S^nhv and McniOIFS main lines of industrial development, ,n summarizing the immense com- 

Hcrlha Pauli. Grcte Fischer ^ /„ a t Brothers, poliliiral aspiration, national feeling, P le «|y of P[ ot and characterization, 

iiuscli- I'ur Horviilh was ihe^kird^™^ 8 *^' ^ ° and ceonomfc tins and downs to the and in catching the essential alnto- 

who could confide only 
cn. In his works there is a si 


beautiful, A few are in colour but 
most are black -and -white, a n uni her 
of the latter bcinj* deliberately grainy. 
In most cases neither the colour nor 
the gruininess brings any advantages, 
cither descriptive or aesthetic ; nor 
indeed docs ihc aggressively large 

. formal. All the same, this volume 

sivc, he dc>cribcd the sexual magical heralds the arrival of n new photo- 


OLAi A rmmtyvs 
plus unnumbered plaits. 

ana. £3.75. 


sivc, ne uocriDco xne scuiiiii neraius uic .nriv.ii •> mn 

In considering the ten volumes of practices in The Maitick of Aleister grapher of exceptional talent and 
succeeds both Crowley. This present volume is loving perception, 

nmensc com- ma de up or sections from botli these 
aructerization, car licr works and will be useful to 
1 . and economic ups and downs 10 me • ,l, « 1,1 ‘■'“'■''"'S me essential almo- [hose who do not possess the books 

First World War. But the epilogue on sphere of Mr Powers panoramic from which it is derived. 

, “Wales since 1914** is impossibly v 'cw or the society in which the At the lime of their original pub- 

1 * ni'f* -.1 * 1 1 .. ,i._ PUAnts hie nnupl hnup tnVon nhpp i: rp.-.mlanV ZnFn uiol- 


Social Studies 

Marshall, Honor. Twilitthl Lon- 
don. 192pp. Vision Press. £2.50. 


■■ - **nvt. 1 ney may w ~ — 

often foolish, but thcvmP 1 ^ stor ^ ' . r 

never us corrupt and hypocriticdiSi H® 11 ® m unn 8 c,,ienl 

I' Ik ninn t1.» l.»~ _ VTla ffiafiy WiiyS 


Ills men. Bui here again one nu® nu ; - . -. - AlI 

guard ■ against- simplification in^ff of show-business in Aus- 


r i.» • j - # — > ■! »*■%» iiiii« — - ■ c" ’ — i (ICrJIp 1 7 AUI/i v laiuii 1 1 w jj, I— i - Ml 

book in pcrfunc- events of his novel have taken place, liculion, Crowley's infame was great, . . . human dearada 

^ Ms appn.pri^y bu. i n fam, aI ion .brn,, hi, vriL Hn ™» “ 


constitutes 


arc nol numbered, 
:r*s count come to 
more than one hundred. They are 
well chosen, bill often suffer from a 
reduced scale and imprecision in rc- 

guaro ■ against- simplification in « snow-ui«s...« ? ... *»«•- p| . ot]l , ct i oni 

writer of such startling New Zealand. 1 he earlier P'ouueuui. 

Horvdth nol only allackwi follyii® d the book is very 
corruption but also stood in compilation from records 

them. His best play, which he the author comes into the 

slyly entitled Tales from the P/rnSlit brightens considerably and 
Woods, bore the slrnngc molt®! tnemory. Ludy I ait, 

" Nothing gives us so great a u^Wi'talcnted singer mid actress, 


Marlowe-, John. The Golden Age of 
Alexandria. 349pp. Golbncz. 
£3.50. 


guarded about the wider cultural and 
sociological interpretations some- 
lisiics offered of The Music of Time 
and discerning about the author's 
genuine affection for his characters 
in a work which is less u social satire 
than a brilliantly sustained exercise 
in “ the basic human comedy where 
. . . folly and weakness and vice are 
transformed into an unending comic 
dance ", 


of infinitude as vacuity 

The editors of the present edili 
have served Horvdth well. Of lhu 
carefully annotated and handsome! 
printed volumes the third and fou 
deserve particular praise. For wf.... 
the plays and novels were known at 
least to those readers who had mads 
the effort of digging ancient cop 
out of libraries, some of the don, 
most or the poetry, and all of l 
work -notes arc new. Anyone ft 
had previously thought that H 
Viilh’s anti-inlellectualism and 
deceptively easy flow of his dial 
were products of a “ natural " l 
that needed no more than a la 
paper, pencils and a jug of red 
will be confounded by the ox 
lion ally careful planning these w> 
ing notes reveal. An excel 
analysis of this is supplied by 
Kahl in the Maierialien, a vi 
marred, however, by an extrao 
ttry terminal note, in which 1 
Hnndke tries to elevate Horvdth 
the expense of Brecht. Anyone W 
has known both men can imagj 
what they would have thought. 


ihtr subject objectively and 
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Malcolm (Editor). Music 
. In Schools. 1 7*>pp. Cam- 
University Press. £3.80. 
j, edited by an Australian 
sho did some research on 
bject at the University of 
lives case-histories of home- 
plays in different types of 
which dancing and decor 
as musie were essential 
its (though to varying 
Thus at New College 
- — y) School, Oxford, a 
If Tolkien was -turned into an 
1 "musical", JYw/nmi. was 
for a secondary mod- 
ool; a musical play, Tom 
was devised for a group oi 
schools for it festival ; a 


m 


This painstaking history, designed 
for the genera! reader, covers the 
near-mil lennium from tile founda- Local History 
lion of Alexandria to its capture by 
the Arabs. Two-thirds of it is 
devoted to the Ptolemies and one- 
third to the Roman period, which 
perhaps underrates the importance 
of Christian Alexandria. John Mar- 
lowe, as his earlier books show, is 
primarily 11.11 historian of modern 
Egypt, and scents less at home in 
Greek and Roman mailers; though 
he is a scrupulous Chronicler, com- 
ments and background remarks 
sometimes seem slightly askew. This , 

is symbolized by his use, for a chap- material, 
ter heading, of a strikingly misspelt 
l.atin phrase, which recurs rather 
painfully for twenty pages us a run- 
ning head. Good maps : no illustra- 
tions — alas, there is nothing left of 
ancient Alexandria to illustrate. 


Brodribd. Gerald. Hastings and 


career, fabulous, prestigious, sordid, 
sinister, and in the word of Victor 
Neuburg oxirobogtilous. was such 
that the satisfaction of curiosity was 
sufficient in itscif. Today this docs 
nol appenr enough. 

Mr Symonds is ambivalent about 
the Beast, sometimes sceptical, 
sometimes credulous and at the end 
compassionate. Always, however, he 
appears loo close to be seen in rela- 
tion to the world and time in which 
he lived, :t monstrous figure loo 
large, loo bogus, too self-deluded and 
ambitious to be comprehended. He 
endeavoured to become a God and 


tion. Honor Marshall lakes us out 
through the slums of London to the 
vagrants, the meths drinkers and 
other social outcasts. She shows us 
degradation in its several forms and 
discusses what is done and what 
might possibly be done aboui it. 


Sports and Pastimes 

Ayres, Miciivr.i. and N lwik in, 
Gary. Over the Sticks. 215pp. 
Newton Abbot : David and 

Charles. £2.75. 

The authors of this readable small 


Men of Letters 51 pp Hastings: endeavoured to become a God and handbook say in their inlroduolion 

Old Hastings Preservation Society. cnd ? d something less than human, lhat their object is to describe and 

Old Mas 11 g X having in the course of seven ly-l wo cxp | n j n t h e dcluils of racing under 

Jup ‘ years driven more men and women National Hunt rules and this they 

10 drink, insanity or death than most j iave achieved. Although this is a 

incarnate devils. book, for spectators not participants 

with almost no prior knowledge 
Philosophy assumed, experienced racegoers too 

Copi Irving M. The Theory of will find fresh information here. 

Logical Types. 129pp. Roulledgo stich as particulars oflheCzceho- 

and Kegan Paul. £1.80. Slovak Grand National. This fear- 

SwffifiSSS 

both the history and the significance feiius « a nctige six reel rngn « 

. . ■ r t ; I T.._a. fr\r 


Half-a-dozen cssnys in which Hast- 
ings literary associations are traced, 
from Taytor and Water-poet and 
Edmund Waller, down through the 
Romantics and the Victorians to 
some living writers. First published 
in book form in 1954. the series is 
now reissued with some added 


imball, Elisabeth G. (Editor). ^"^""h^Vy^o'fTog^al T?pe7 fo'r six feel wide followed by an eightcen- 
Becords of Some Sessions of the li I greatl? to his foot wide ditch nil of eight feet deep. 

Peace. In the City of Lincoln credit his book is fascinating to There are plans of every racecourse 
1351-1354 and the ® orot 'f“ ? mathematicians and intelligible, for used under National Hunt rules in 
Stamford 1351. 67pp. Lincoln (eas{ ^c-quarters of its length this country, results for many years 

lirw-iwii SfVielV. £4, # 1 .• .1 1 . iVn.. mhn urn nf ilia n.an.t Mfltiminl. l)lC C hcitCfl - 


, na> uc yiswu lur ii gnuiii «H Tifirtiritlfiirc medieval Lincomsnire rwouis ««•«■ put are prepares iu uu u uuw wvm nu.™=, « j '".V"* l ',;"'* 

Ity schools for it festival ; a IlOnlCIllIUre tinucs with this roll recording bust- n[ pretending, for the time being, to nnd a number of 

^ evolved from impruvisu. tlll.i.K. I.AWRtiNfR D. Ctrrni » <wi donc al sessions of the Lincoln be one or tbe other. It is doubtful photographs. Lord W, S? 
it a recreational session at a Dw/i I rtiil and ^cgeuihlcs. 3-opp. j..A ces during a few years in the mid- whether more could be asked. Nor a foreword and appijoprisitely theie is 

school; a ballad opera was Faber and Faber. £2.50. jSSSh ^century. As the editpr .^MrfeaMJiai-one who had initial a full account of the activities and 


Record Society. £4, (which is short), to those who aro 0 f the Grand National, tlieC hclten- 

The editing and transcription of neither mathematicians nor logicians, ham Gold Cup and- the Cnantplon 
medieval Lincolnshire records con- but are prepared to do a little work Hurdle, a glossary of rn ^ in S 

.. Ik!. .aII p/M’nr/lino 1 hllKI- . I (V»r l>hf» firm* heinil. to onrt a llumbST Of eXCcllcnt aCltOll 


opera ..... 

words; music, prod tic linn 
■ a coeducational enmpre 
in Wales. 


liUor 


OtuHu. Nviv Zvulond: letters or diar 
relcvnnt to the expectations of 
Otago settlers, their rensonv 
emigrating, nnd any description* 
the Otago area upon arrival and - 
Hides toward!, their new home, t 
geographical si tidy of the area an 
the period of settlement. . 

V. G. Maxftdl-s 

Geography Deparlmcnl, Oia? 0 
versity, Dunedin, New Zeal* 


flbcsQ 


lire 


Wlhe 


and Iiuif-n-dozen more 
ib in various dramatic 
described nnd details are 
cooperation of Muff and 


World Affairs 


i ^ n - As Malcolm John men- 
M«)amin Brit ten was a pioneer 
J »ri of thing with his Let’s 
N Opera. 


cw years ill lui- JIHU- vmetner rnuic tuum uo “ , ,7 . * .u. an<1 

fourteenth century. As the cditpr.^^aMhat-one who had imnal a full ,«ocqunt of the 
While the new gardener, and even in her jmroJuction, the record j meres l in logic or mathematics responsibilities of the Betting Levy 

experienced ones, will find many jc j[ s |j M | c 0 f ec0 nomlc conditions in would want to read the book any- Board 

useful .suggestions here for cuUivnl- ^ uil (whose LrR( Je was declining way. e , . . , 

iuH individual \ogctablcs and trims, l]lc L j mc \ but rather more about One is never left asking wnnl the 
there arc also some more general . Il< j| v f ( ] uu |. s an d the various callings point of the enterprise is. The con- 

chnoters which will repay study. ( i icv followed. The volume includes nexions between mathematical pa ra- 

I heir liicnw h the nutritional value transcript of a gaol delivery roll Boxes, logical and semanUc para- 
1 - • • - ■- -• - 1 -" wc ,*Am- 1 ... ■ . •_ duxes, and general puzzles in philo- 

sophy arc always clearly enough pre- 
sented for one to have no doubt of 
the importance, or at any rate the 
interest, of the subject. The book 
is brief, elegnnt nnd orobablv ax 


n SS M «OSSJZ of rooftl grown in "or S.amfird in 1351 . 

Pared 


K. 1 awrencc li ills condemns the 
chemictil controls that pmson nnd ]Vlusic 
ullule ; he is severe on ‘be wiixlcll ui M()ZARV w . a . Le Nozze di Figaro. 


Coventry Pat nutre : whereabout! of 
only existing MS" of The 
(Ac House presented to Alice M«7» 
in 1893, later placed in the Greatw 
Library, near Amberiey, 
scquently sold (in the 1950s .)lnrW 
Percy Muir and Deval ami Mar 
Takcly, Bishop's Stortford, Heniw 
shire, without record of buyer, tor 

edition, Ronald Marb-j 


bonfire' heluved of so many pir- 
denors. and a practical cxponcnlof 
“*■*, John. Secondary scientific composting. With its final 
Art. 144pp. Studio Vista. c j, ;ip tcr of recipes for cooking home- 

produced food, his book deserves Its 
Pprtchmauth avoids the place even on today's overcrowded 
largon and commonplace gardening shelves, 
which bedevil so many 


.correspondence and other manu- 
script material, watercolours, sketches, 
drawings, plans, for. inclusion in ■ 
• complete microfilm edition and a 
selective letterpress edition of his 
works. 

_ _ Edward C. Carter. 
Editor, The Papers of Benjamin 
. Henry Latrobe, Maryland Hislori- 
. cal Society, 201 West Monument 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201. 


Department of English, Unive^ 
Queensland, 


St." Lucia, Q 

Australia. 

' Postal History of East Africa 
men is concerning the iransmW 00 
mail, personal i‘ecollection*_j 
ex-postal officials, letters 
lopes .from British Ja* ■ 




lopes irum ortiian r j lvt 

Uganda before the First World j 
especially from missionaries! .5 


especially rrom 

servants, relevant postcards, ora 

or map,, for such 


r. *^UWT|| 311 111(4117 

wis subject, and has the 
to write simply and 
on the problems of teaching 
H e condders the 
for leaching art, the 
of fhe younger and 
^«er child, his possible 
"*• “ n d how u teacher can 
- interest and help him to 
his own way, 

Portchmouth has 
■■on the ref 
oris and 

the 


Humour 

Campbfil, P si rick. Waving all 
1 Ext uses. 160pp. Anthony Blond 

£1.75. 


Cos) fan tune. Introduction by 
Dennis Arundel!. 237pp. 

Die Zauherfldtc. Die Enlfllhrung 
aus dem Serail. Introduction by 
Brigid Brophy. 163pp. 

Don Giovanni. Idotneneo. Intro- 
duction by Anthony Burgess. 

150pp. „ , 

Cassell. £1.75 each. 


Hutton, J. Bernard. The Great 
Illusion. 271pp. David Bruce and 
Wntson, £3.15. 

The author is a fonher .member of 
Ihe Czechoslovak Communist Parly, 
who spent the years J 934- 1938 work- 
ing oh a Moscow newspaper. The 


dear a, ggjSS 

It also contains an agreeable and ufe and behaviour 

funny appendix. uuuu ' - - - * a 


GoodsTein, R. L. Development Of 
Mathematical Logic. 150pp. Logos 
Press. £3.50. 


With some notable anticipation in 
lathe 


uskii. — . thcnlnelecmh centiiry, mawKnatJcal it,*. 

The first three volumes in this new {o&ic is on e of the chief inteUechial Stalin was perhaps h^ _ 
2L” 0?«n>puia« inrclion, of the MoM .can- ‘te*"*; fl 


of the Soviet leaders, to many of 
whom he appears to hove hao 
familiar access. Much of this would 
be mildly interesting if its authenti- 
city could be relied upon, but we are 
told, on the authority of Radek, mat 
■ best loxi- 


’■ j^^rssas-i3r«£ 

Ti-i- Daren « *£3 W 

sfrriira»tJB L 

where between Cork and Csuim . t rans |flior fs to be found only logic suitable for senior under- SCHflPFLiM, Geordb. ^itor). 

Food, travel, the young and a down of the raiwmor^ jo ^ trea|ed gI ^ duaiw and th 05e begtnomg a Soviet Union omf L e 

i nm.'c nromnt bin quizzical pen. on ti.« mm mnipdlet. nniipraduate course, and is provided 614PP- Anthony Blond. £8. 


Ni 


Charles Robert A iaturln : ' whereabouts 
, o f any unpublished letters, manu- 
scripts, or proofs. 


Blue Guides, Bouveri* uJS *e pracii- 

Fleet Street, London EC4A 2I^WJ l |an|zalio n 0 j ||, e c j aVi a ^d 


wUi has a helpful 

relutiondiip between other lopivjpwg^ collected nere 
and other , Objects, he Some of the . sk« 
f* Wide range of media come from l he Sunday 
today, and he docs not 


The 
Europe . 


in° each ,n volume The two comedies, postgraduate course, and Is provided ...... 

rwfl *md Cos) fan tulle, have their with excises helpful to . that ujm. This “ hrindbook 11 (the term must bo 

fnuoduciion from the pen of Dennis Among, the subjects trwled are trath 
jntrooue loiniuM K ft.nrt nns sentence lotuc. model 


614pp. Anthony Blond. £8. 

, his - hrindbook M (the term i 
ronicnl) is really a small encyclo- 


Economtes .. . 

' ,8, G.'S. James: Integrated Market- 
fti«. (Penguin. 60p.) Charlei Raw, Bruce 
Page, and Godfrey. Hodgson: Do You 
Sincerely Want To. Be Rich, (Pertggin. 

■C0p.|? 1 1 


- uic « 

of the das«» and Literature an ** 

Sir Thomas Wemyss BeRCKW/..>Rnard 


Canada. 


Fiction. i 

. Kenneth' Allsop ;• rAdven'tHfk LU Their 

BllrgeSs: jr'THe r MdlMH 


The Doc 
Anihdfiy ’ 


Trilogy . (Penguin.- 80p.) Colette ■ . 01$. 
d. the. Cat - The^ Innocent. Liberline. 


n/j€- Vaga bond, (Penguin. 30p. ! each.) 
Charles. Dickens: The Pfckwfck Papery. 


Transit! ted by Andrew Sinclair. (Lorri- 
mer. 6Qp.) • • 

.Social Stndlejs ’ : ' ' 

Simone de Beauvoir: The Second Sex. 

(Penguin. .75p.) Ivan D. Illich: De-. 
schooling Society, .(Calder and Boyars. 

95p.) J. Allan Palntore: Land and Leis- 
ure. (Penguin. 75p.) HansToch: Vlo- 

leitf tfen. (Penguin, 40p.) ‘ 

TraveVahd Topography k ,-; faw Ydrk iMTOSA 

Ma^.MdCartby^rfie.Srotwjo/ Plofi-' : ' ‘ V 

gWtotof-K- sir 


R' W. E. Middleton, Principal Agent of 
the ConsOryatlye . Parly 1885-1903: 
Whereabouts of. his papers, for a study 
Conservative Party under Lord 
• Salisbury.. 1 . . 

Peter Marsh. 


• Department of History, Syracuse Uni- 
, .verafiy, 3| l Maxwell Hall, Syracuse, 


Matthew R, Teirinjjj 
South ■ Stoke, Ousden, near 
market, Suffolk- 

Dr Margaret G. Todd, 1 859- 1 918. ’ 
novels- under the PjJJ 
" Graham Traven : aa » 


feSeTja = » "o* pou^ - 

W dn« Wchmou5h s Council. 2flp. her heart. ■ 

sta? - tes4«n5 


graphical 1 Information, . WIJJ 
‘ sonal reminiscences, “ p. r 


\$$::Ule in Wales, 173pp. 


Edited by. Robert : L ; Patten; (Penguin! 
80 p!) Hermann Hesse: The Gldss Bead 
Garde . ' (Penguin. Tip.) ■ Henry Kins- 
ley: Rdvenshoe. .. (Everyman, '45p.) 

Walter Scot): Woodstock, (Everyman. 
50p.t Viator Serge: Men /» t 'Prison.' 


~ :• • - ^VVPfnins, rae^compjiation df the 
ibllshera and Dlgtribnlore f ■ = ( >'■ .It ! Dlc,i ° nar y which he 

Everyman (Dent) ; Free Press (CdlHer- i’ ''i . T*.i m plSwi, x*. ’ 

ysssi 


St Petroc, Gadogan Road, Cam? 
Cornwall. 

Iris Tree, 1897-1968. third i dajljjjjj 
Sir Herbert and Lady Tree- ■ Jftj 
. dotes,' photographs. Idlers IW ^, j; 

8raphy - ' -. Daphne Ijjf 

La balefic des pitres. 30 
Frantfc - i * - 


WMm 

recent years. 


and other countries of Eastern 
Europe; together with a series of 
short articles, social, political, econo- 
mic., literary and artistic. As conir 
manly bappeos With works or 
reference, 1 the most Valuable items are 
those relating to the less farmlirir 
subjects, on which information Is no) 


£t.W. 


ii 


i I 
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imcnuGM us 

to help the English 

formarices. probably 
Italian or German. 


i-' I-' ■ n ‘ ,l .jiLE! ',"T: !' 


aartt SL£rt ^versaUy t#* “ P° i s!lblf - 

^M^fi^iworsdowntoihe nuuDtaming an * unw -.v 
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Invite the 
International 
Literary Critic 
into your home 


The Times Literary Supplement is the 
world’s leading weekly review of books. 

Its informed and authoritative comment 
ranges over more books from more 
countries than any similar journal. 

And you can have it delivered to your 
door every week. Just by sending the 
coupon below. You’ll never find an 
easier way to invite an International 
Literary Critic into your home. 


TLS 

ANNUAL 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


UNITED KINGDOM 
OVERSEAS (Surface Mail) 


£7.28 

£7.28 


To order a subscription please complete the coupon below 
and post H, with your remittance (cheque or International 
money order) to s The Subscription Manager, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London BC4F 4DE, or to any or 
the following offices of The Times with the payment 
indicated. 




ANTRIM 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

DIVISION. \t LIIIKAHIAN- 
LISlIUUN 

A.P.V. (£il9a |i. £ 1.4571 
APPlIc .ns mu>l he ChmcreJ I Ibturtani 
wuh eomldei.ililtf etrehnee m itnioi 
■Ctrl. The million setsei n pjpu aiion of 
I rime lOl.iyn. vs lib lour Itrunsh Llhiarlci 
nnJ one Muhile. Deiulled planning of n 
llfih Branch cS.rtim >4. ll.» Iiai comnwneed. 

Application* should be mbinlilcJ to lho 
Conn ly Llhuilnn, nome.ne Avenue. Bal- 
hmen.1. ni>l Ulcr lhon Mcindui. 2-llh Jut. 
1973 _ 

BERKSHIRE 

FOUCATION COMMITTEE 
SOUTH-EAST BERKSHIRE COLLEGE 

OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Required lor HI Sepremher. W1 
ASSISTANT TUTOR LIBRARIAN 10 
asilu I he Colics* Tutor Llbuilan In ihe 
ninalny ul ihe Library jnJ In pint IJIna 
toll Ian In Ubrnri MiiJki in lull-ilmu and 
pan-llmc iludemv. 

S.Iniy : Aivliiini leouicr. Cl. ISO lo 
C 1.243. Additional olTiwjncci lor *p- 
piotcil qua I ll lent lam and experience. 
AkIviodcc with bousing may be gl.rn. 
Furlher p.trlleuluis and inpllcuiton 
Jo mu, lo be relumed ttllhln JO days o( 
the urpciirnnec ol this adtcilicnicni. from 
Principal, South-Easi JJerk!. College 


CITY or COVENTRY 

LIRR ARIFs. ART fl-Vl-l IT\ AND 
MUSEUMS I if FAB rMI.Nl 
HEAD OF RliSCHIKlLH ItNlKB 
ll.-Mi 10 12 417 

A I 'PLICATIONS arc nulled Iron W»j 
dtijtc churU'iol |1ht.iiinns Jill III All , n 
LlllUARY HEMJUKU.O CF.NTkl. lb 
Ml f HNKSJ-OIttl UUANI.C SLHOOL 
an 4 COMM UNI 1 V Col.irul.. sninled 
on ihe Cjylern outskirts of ihe illy l»lM.b 
l. planned lu open un list AUginl. IW- 
111 SIDNEY STKINUtR SCHOOL and 


COMMUNITY COLL EOF. *1 1 Milled near 
ihe illy ernlrc. tvhlcb I* pl.mned in open 
In September. I97J. 

The lueces.lul uppllcanil for (hew too 
poill »lll be expected ID eieule und deve- 
lop on otlive library resource! unit in- 
eluding audlo-vliunl aids for ihe school 
and eoitimunliy. Both ulll be icq ul led 
io commence ihclr duiles In August in 
readiness for Ihe opening ol these new 
colleges which will piosTde educational. 

B " I und recreulfonal ladlllles lor the 
population. Applicants are ashed to 
Indicate a preference lor one ol ibesa 

^Application forms and further purlieu- 
Ini from the ni rector. Libraries. Arf 
Gallery and Museums, Administration. 
Bayley Lane. Coieniry. _CVI SKO. Re- 
lui noble 


LANCASHIRE 
EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
rnrscui college op 
FURI tir.R l-DUCAIIUN 
Al'PLICAd IONS arc lnslred for the 
post ol TUI OR7 LIBRARIAN. Can- 
d1da:e, should be Chartered Librarians. 
Kaiurv will be In accordance with the 
Rurnliem iFuilhcr education) Ilcporf. 
Lecturer 1 with additions for approved 
quallllcailons and experience, 

Furihei details and farm* of applica- 
tion may be oblalncd [rum the Divisional 
Eduction Olflcer. Education Office, 
■■ Woods rofi ", V. We.l Street. Picicat. 
Lhiki. C losing date. Monday, ]7(h July, 
Wi. 


luinabla by iidt July. 1971. 

CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 


the _ _ _ 

«r Flintier Eilucnllon, Church 
Bracknell. Ilrrkihlre. HOI 2 IUI. 


Hoad. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TUTOR LIBRARIANS 
A Tuior Librarian lo lake charge of 
the College Library Is lo he appointed at 
each of the colleges nursed below nt ihe 
salary scale Indicated. Application! are 
invited far ibex* pons from person! hnvlng 
relevant qnalUi Cations and experience. 
LECTURER ORAIJE II 
GARRETTS QREEN TECHNICAL 
COLLEQF. 

□srrclli Ureen Lane 
Birmingham 113.1 (ITS 
HANDSWORTH AND EHDINOTON 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WhltehenJ Rand, Birmingham Ejfi WU 
DROOKLYN TECHNICAL COLLEOB 
AldrMgc Rond. Great Burr. 
Birmingham ILU KNE 
LECTURER GRADE 1 
BOURN VI LLE SCHOOL OF ART 
Linden Road. BjurmlUe, 
Ulrmlrahnm UJu IJX 


Salary : Lecturer I. £1,500 io £2.525, 

* ----- 

r»i 

lo £2,urfL. 


commencing ulms according lo quallllca- 
lloiu and experience ; Lccruier II. £2.355 


Further parllculars and forms or a ppU- 
eailon may be obtained from ihe Pilnclpnl 
of each college to atom completed forms 
■nould bo returned within rouriren days 
Urine appearance ol ihis advert liemuni. 

There Is a scheme for uiililance with 
removal expenses. 

<Vltt»T> 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON! 

, A LIBRARY ASSISTANT or Junior 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT Is required from 
September lor public duties and work 
connected with cnlnlogucf. Library ex- 
perience an advantage. Sulnry scales 
(urUcr review y ; Junior Library Assistant 
£540 (nl IB to CJ.DSO lat 21, | Llbinrv 


with experience of reference work 
assistance to leader! required by 
B.n.C. for Iniereiilag poit. much of ihe 
nark bt-'lng davrly Cur netted wllh pro- 
gramme con tom. Bated Television Centre. 

S hep hr ids Ruih. 

Salary £1,534 plus shift allowance iraay 
be higher If qunllllcaitons excepilonul, by 
V M to £2,004 per annum maximum. Ap- 
pllcuili who have passed ihe prafcillonal 
esomlnaliong of Ihe Library Association, 
but who are not yel chartered, will be 
considered at a lower entry point.. 

Write or telephone now for arplleallon 
form (enclosing add raised foolscap enve- 
lope and quoting reference 72.U.260TLS) 
to AProlnlmentx Department. B.B.C., 
London WlA IAA. Tel. DI-5SU 44W. 

Ext- 4M4. 

FALKIRK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LENDING LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS ore Invited from 
chartered llbrarlom tor ihe above POST. 

Salary, wlih placing according to quaun- 
cailons and experience, will bs In Ihe 
range £1,343 io £1.932 plus an awkward 
hours supplement, Ftuiher details and 
application forms are obtainable from 
Ihe Librarian, Public Library. Hope 
Street. Falkirk. FKI 3AU. Closing dale 
14th July. 

INNER TEMPLE LAW 
LIBRARY 

Pol^^uSffoR^V^I « 

ii (1.050 per annum, open lo remans 
tt ho wlih io gain experience before enrer- 
Ing Library School, or lo studem libra- 

C ans who have completed Part 11 of ihe 
.A. exa mini Hons and wish in obtain 
further practical experience before taking 
up a senior pair. 

General dunes. 35-hour dre-day week, 
free lunches. 

AppUc-iuom in writing, giving full per- 
lonal and educational paniculate to : The 
Librarian, Inner Temple Library. Temple, 
London EC-IY 7DV 


LIBRARIAN 

fquallfled, 


Is on Independent and responsible poil- 
lion requiring a capable and enthusiastic 
person with a (lair tor organization, Ex- 
perience dealt able. 

Pleasant new oillcei and attractive 
working conditions. Salary dependent on 
age, qnu [mentions and experience. 

„ G. MAUNSELL i PARTNERS. P.a 
Box No. 93, 57-bJ Croydon Road. Fengs. 
London. S.E.2U. Tel. : 01-778 6060. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Junior Mule (17-321 
tor Special Library 
Del ails eonctrncil wllh periodical 
accessioning, subscript Ions, binding, and 
veudlng room, ability to type an advan- 
tage. 

Good salary, congenial working cun- 
dll Ions, holidays honoured. L.V.s. 
Hours 9.13 q.m. la 3.30 r m. Monday 
Friday. 

Write tor Interview lo the Librarian, 
The Inililullon of Mechanical Engineer!, 
1 Bird ca ge Walk, London. SWIH 9JJ. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT lor 

Library and lofncmatlon Scivlco <sia 
41. Sclenee background and/or ex- 

I ierlence In special library work of more 
mportrnc* than library qunllttcntlont. 


Asililnnt £1,080 by £6U 
and SPOIL - 


' l io Z ii 3’ 

Str eet. London, wcib 7HS. 

BOROUGH OF 
BRIDLINGTON 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 
APPLICATIONS invited tor the POST 
« SENIOR ASSISTANT, within the 
Llhrnrruns Scale fl.ldD to El.932. ~ 


INSTITUTE OF 
PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS are invited tor Ihe 
POTT of LI BRARTAiq -Whir' will “be- rtr 


ASSISTANT 
I (nr mot li 

:oi 

■n 

Cdmrctcni typfit. "Vailed' “diVilci. Tii 
eluding assTstnncc In prcparullon of un 
Abstract! bulletin. Library hours 9.43 
a.m. to 3 p m. Snlnry nccurdlng lo 
one and quullllcnlloni. rlvtixe write, 

t hing lull details, lo lire Librarian, 
nxtllailon of Mining and Meiulliupr, 
44 Portlund Place, London. WIN 4HR. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


S ensible 

crvlccs, 

■mill but rapidly expanding 


to the Manager, 
(nr tha efltclcnl 


lufumiiitun 


required |nr small research unit, 
btprrlenee r Men tint. 


runidna of . 
library which 


provides tin important service to Insti- 
tute members. 


Applicants should be 
rartans or have passed Pi 


jered Lib. 
'art II of ihe 
examinations. A 
Htciatura and 


The 


duiles Include supcrrlxlon of ' the ChlV- 
own a. Library. , Houih^ nceanunadailan 


provided ir required. 

, 

log 


v*l expanses payable, 
ing nge. qualffletar 
together wdlh the a . 
inouM be sent to the 


Jr eeni icmo- 

... Appltoatlons sleU 
.Jon and experleocs, 
tha nnmet of two referees, 

.. . t to lho Boronah Librarian 

CurDlor, Public Library, Kins Street, 
Bridlington, by I3lh July, 1973, 

BOROUGH OF 
BRIDGWATER 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CHIEF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS arc Invhcd from Char- 
Kied LlhrarlBDi with Bvs yean 1 axperl- 

S nco alter qnalifylng. The post is next 
n ecnlciriiy id me Boroegh Librarian 
and Curator. 


FRANCE 

Times Newspapers Limited, 8 me Halevy, Paris, 9e. 

i Frs 56,00 

DENMARK , 

Dansk Bladdistrlbution, Hovcdvagtsgade 8, 1103. Copen- 
hagen. .. . . Kr.13B.00 

. (By Air Freight) Kr.176.60 

Canada ’• 

. Times Newspapers Umllcd, Box 490. King City,! Ontario. 

;; ' t (By Air Preightf $21.00 

USA* 

/ ‘ Timra NewsMBors of Gfeai Britain tnc., 201 Bast 42nd 
.'. Street, New Vork.N.Y. 10017. 

• (By Air Freight) $21.00 


.* Please enter I year's subscription (52 issues) to . : 

. THE TIM ESUraURY SUPPLEMENT oil ray beliiJf • Y- 

■ Y • ‘ ” ■ • 

• iMEpeh..'. ■ - *'■ - ■ '• • • 


. Apnttcatlon (oran end further detilh 
Ijmi Anna Dunn. Borough Librarian and 
Curaior. Public Library. Rhifotd PUce, 
yrldg^arer, Soiqcnsi. tloiini date, 17th 

L ‘ L. TURNBR. Town Clark- 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

LIDRAHY MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH UNIT 

‘ THRBH vncuiclM exist tor those wit 

!&VrAS" l (£.. , SE"'rJ 

Sf IK 


Library Aisaclatlon exon 

knowledge ul management 

icimlnolugy would be an ulvnnuae. 

Salary range Cl ,100 to fj.ljn, luncheon 
vouch era. four weeks holiday, contributory 
pension sc name. 

Full details or this appointment and as 
aopilcitlofl farm can be ntualncd from 
tfio Director, Institute of Penurnel Men- 
agencni, 3 Wlniley SlrceL Oxford Clr- 
mi, Umdnn WIN 7AQ. Telephone: 01. 
JaoJsfl (please quote reference DRQ/ 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

RBFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
A.P. 3/4 (£1.653 M £3,199} 

Thli la a new post based at library 
hoadaufrlori to Newport. The postholUer 

aaftt-THST fi ar ss 

of reference nock acqntxltlon end alloca- 
tion, wsjiher with the tupervlilon of 
braKh reference libraries and Jialran with 
loeil Orms nnd orunlniforti to complUnj 
' KfiHf* 1 f* 1 commarcial Intormatiou, He 
will also hays particular retponalbllliy for 
the local collection. 

Candidates nun be ALA. and t 
vloua library experience is desirable. 


Prevluui 

Salary ncr»rding to 

qiialinreiluiu. 

Applicallnnx lu Ihe Atlmln Istraiive 
Secretary, Paediatric Research Unit, 
duy'l lli'ipltal Mvdlcul Scl,>«>l. Lon- 
don Bridge, Sh 1 Vll I . ui soon ns routine. 


LANCASHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
GREAT HARWOOD DIVISIONAL 


Sqlm 

£1.053. 


ary 1 


LIBRARIES 
Ubr.trlani' Scale 


£1,140 to 


Qua II flea lions i LA. Pari I examlnnilon. 

Salary ilarilnu point commcnxuroM witb 
qualincatloni and experience. The post is 
lupcrnnnuabla nod subject to certificate 
of fltnoH. 

Application 
County Llbrnr 
Praaion, Pill 


(Doming iso referees) to 
rton. 143 Corporation Street, 
BKHi by 7lh July. 


BURGH OF MOTHERWELL 
AND WISHAW 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
APPLICATIONS are Invlled 


tram 


Candidates must bo A.L.A. and pie 
mix library experience Is desirable, 
job description and application forma 


from - the County 
Library, Newport, 
llth July, 1972. 


Librarian, County 
1-W. Closing date i 


FdiT"« cl sais | iAWf , "L , fflRA r i^ 

flouting accommodation may be made 

available If required. 

Salary Seale, £2,a59-£3.U3 per annum, 
wllh placing according to experience. 

Applications, with the names ane 
addresses of two rorereev, to the Director 
of Motherwell Library. Hamilton Roto, 
Motherwell ML1 3BZ, by 7ih July. 1973. 


UbrS“/qna^™5 

The BIKl D £, no ^ autisi 

Seizor Aiilnaat to Reaetn... 
fteele W.BS2 to £2,979) or Axrirtgnt in 
Warch Kl^tgj t p <2,0S2J according to 
Ihe qua line Mian end experience nf the 
reccesitoi aandfdxMi.and will date from 
lSepx ember. 197J, or aa soon as possible 
ioffC4(i«ri 

,£S9K^we 

ofiaitbailon ol acadcoile 
um of Such UbrarlH b 
lawla. 

.hltir 


CITY OF LANCASTER 

SENIOR ASSLSTANT jN^CH^RGB OP 


at tl iha cMHb^u,, ... _ 

^ ttSBlOT Af*'- 1 *** 


invlled from 
RIAN9 _tor_tjg 


xsuniB 

lu by reirderx B l all 


®y her L.qlS; 

Central Library, Market Square, tan- |ari from Ct 

easier, to, whom appllcatloiti hxmloB ~ 

fear: — 


returned by faturJiy! 
Town Clerk and 


:pand|ny Library. Salary scale 
_i £1.432, ptocement n 
fWailoru and experience. 

. Application form and Iiinhcr — 
lari from College Seeretary. Norwich City 
Cullcge, Ipswich Road, Norwich, NOR 


M 


67D. 


THE C. F. MOTT 
COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION - 

Liverpool Road, Present. Lxnca LI4 1NP 
(Tel. t OJI^Stf 6»n . 


votairiai and a' rvfw ttoriry blS® • 





J»£'. 

admbilnraUdh ol 


ST. MARVS HOSPITAL 
Mm>]lCAL SCHOOL 

(Uefveijlty of London). 
Paddhttun, W.3 

eMgmjLFISfc 

r|anj an (ml led for Lbe above appofnir 
mem, Prpferenee will pe given u eandi- 
cqorteal irerary expenenea 

wllh superannuation qndci 

Ape llai loos i bold d be sent by lStK 
July. 1973, to tbe Secretary, from whom 
awlloda^ farref and f^uber paiiku- 


COUNTY BOROUGH 
PRESTON 

ASSISI AM I.IUR AR IAN 
HARRIS COLLEGE LIRRad v 

SaP'aaarti? 


i^SlFl ED ADVERTISEMENTS 


1972, 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

A iticuncy bas occurred at the PAINT 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION for a 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Dulles include 
periodical reception and circulation, book 
ordering end general library work. Tbo 
library at tbe Paint Research AiMiL-leilon 
hui probably the meat comprehcnylve 
collection of documents to ibe field of meat. 
surface coaling!. 

This would be a suitable opportunity for 
e young lady wKh - O " level G-C-E. und 
preferably aonie experience to a public 
nnd or apeelal library. 

Please write giving details of qualifica- 
tions and experience and ihe names of 
two referees Ip : The Librarian. Paint 
Research Association. Waldegmve Road, 
Teddlngion. Middx. 


SURREY 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY' LIBRARY 

UH^eVy°— °°* | l P(,ST “ Ci 

refehen« h mbiiarian 

..Ubtarun'a Grade — Li.ito , D r, 
AlluwaoM? 11 £I ° J per 9nnum L 

bspsjbtb^ 

Further particulars are obtalnaliie 
Hie County Llbtuilon, I4U High < 
Esher. Surrey KT10 f6R. IO uhna' 
cal Iona should be lent wlihln fe 
nnva o( the appearance o( this adt 


COUNTY BOROUGH 
ST. HELENS 

ASSISTANT MUSIC LIBRAJUAKj 

APPLICATIONS ore Invited (roo a 
ered Librarians and thoie who hate c 
Phde4 Part II. Snlury icilc A-P.II.II. 
to £1.653 per enniim. 

Appilcjni* will be cxneclrd to 

S ri lu tbe formutlon ol the new Hi 
rpnrtntent and experience in a Uul 
Gramophone Record Library wovld- 
an advantage. 1 

Appllcutloni noting nie. qwliBn 
nnd details of experience together 
the names of two referees should be 
lo the Chief Librarian, (.intro I Libra 
□amble Iniiltuie. St. Helens, Lanciitif 
WA10 1DY to envelopes maihd “Mr 
Library '* by 15th J ult, I97L 

CITY OF SALFORD 

PUBLIC LIBRA KIES 
DEPARTMENT 
CATALOGUER 

APPLICATIONS are Irnlud In 
suitably experienced CharKied Ubrill 
for Hie above POST, at a salary al> 
Ihe A.P. 3/4 Scale KI.65J42.l99i, , 
Aprltwtlon forms are obtilnsble W 
the City Librarian, Central Library, 
Park, Salford. M3 4WU, to whom 
should be returned not later thee 
3 1 »t. IU72 . 

UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 
THE LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited froml 
feslonolly qualified HONOURS ORAL 
ATES for the POST ol ASSBTM 
LIBRARIAN (Acquli.ll Ions) to nf 
dlnate lubled ■piciallHtlan. flea 
October, 19’2. ar as goon as (— 
liicrcallir. Prcvloux exacrltKe 
tint. 

Salary within the range IIAI 
£3J17 will, F.S.S.U. provliloa. ,. 

Further particulars (ram the MW 
and 5cerciaiy, to whom apgllat 
ir*e copies) mould .be S*» B 
1972, Quote Ref. : R. WAL 


Ml UHWERSITY 

; UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE 
UffTANT 1ECTUR1 R IN 

architeltukis 
■I-XTIONS ate f,,r ,hc 

Pf*xcSIVTANT I F.t.lURliK to 

LeARTML'NTOP ARUIlirx- 

KS if (Wober. 1972. 1M 

KTeowM " aln;y o( 

Ir*— 

may be botahied from the 
Anpuintmcnis < ommltlco 
« Archlto-turc 

B i Scmope Vetiucu. CnnilNMie. 
pa, ihoufd be lubmllteJ liy I «b 
fll 

RSITY OF MALAYA 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

8P°B 


NORWICH CITY. COLLEGE 

DBPUTY LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are Invited from jnilN 
ably auijjned Llbtsrladi (or lho POST 
ol DEPUTY LIBRARIAN iu a rapidly 
Library. Salary scale £1.140 
place meat according to quill- 


ib Board otTerx 
ivironmem, a ft 
'let 


flm be nbixbted. 


nt^nU.wm ba_hdnonred. 

Real tutel 
Ihgtofl, 


. wm _. 

tfOtldh ol the 11 


LONDON, BOROUGH 
OF WALTHAM FOREST 

WALTHAM .^g^^TRCHNICAL 

advantage, Forest Roxd, Londoo, B17 4JB 

: t ,a«. tssr'- a ‘ M “ ^ “ 


i. Oxford, 1 giving full deuL. .... 


.KWbSW’ 

I Jtttertit fa icbool by 
Mil, therefore. . be ga 


Dunbar panleuUn .and 


t ASIAN rs Ol 


ADDRESS 


,._a ■; 


CHARTERED 
LIBRARIANS 

U fcy' r teJr^*K:«SJ-n.933. v ’ 

arafkitbiTii (nrw mml.a ig> . . .» 4 HL SSHJ*. 


BOROUGH OF PENZANCE 

j. 1BN giagE!ii i ? R *«»* ND 

fliak an 

Ion Pdy. 






i8 S aie InvhftJ for the 
object to ncaJcmtc iu4- 
^ cxperleace, r reference will be 
icsaUiim who are competent HI 
Uiiiyila rMaiayu i. 

TbsrWLJff\ itoSsea 

W xendldaics alwuld hive at 
liiud Honoura degree In HMury 
i vfiii suitable p-j.igraduaie <x- 
, in rctourcb and 1 or teaching, 
tout (Approximate sidling 
i pet annum) ore i 
lluiy Stilt* : 

on: £1.524 by CTJ Us £I.*»2J 
tin Ul » £2.441. 

dual Lecturer : £1.3 JU by £ci5 to 

4 

II iJdtUon n Varlntoe Allowance 
iintcrt MtaNr nt the lottuwliig 

a? per cent ot basic *Jla*V euhjcct 
laB oa ilma depending »<t mailliil 
tataiiBUS £243 per annum, ma*l- 
I per annum. 

leury I lousing Allowance £303 

particulars, Ueltilla PI *ui*p- 
wra cte.. add «prli<Mtlv*n wraej 
hiisble Incn the AwbcIiI l»,n ul 
otilih UnhcivUlcs JApWa-t. -to 
- Sc oy re. i.uitdun. WLIII tll'I - 
ItW £572). 

I tJert* list* lor jhc receipt or at> 

In Is 3 Auguxl. 1971. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH am rroN 

1 RANSPOKTA 1 ION Ml SP ARM I 
INHIRMA I KIN tll FIt ILK 
APPLICATIONS are Invited from 
tJKAIJUA MIS fur n three Sear appolnl- 
nient in Identify put tern, of lnr.irm.Ulon 
riiiw In iraiiipoit. t TmiliU.il>-* should, 
preferably, |in»u several sears’ ItHrnrv r 
tnf.ir innl inn and Iran spurt experience but 
nppllsunlx with eaperlcnw In unc ol 
thrsu Held* nnd dcmunslratrJ liilerest 
in the other will nl«» be ftHdAwd. 

Sat.iry scale: CJ.IMZ in £l.3Jg. pin* 
p_q.SU. b.-nettts. The inlllnl salary will 
tie according to iiu.il I ltc.it Ions und rspert- 

1 l-Tuther pnrtlculirs m:iy hr uni .lined 
from the Denote Keen! art’s Section tex- 
(e niton Mint. Ihe Unl.rislly. Soul hump- 
inn, SOO SNII, to wlii.ni nnp leallnna 
nliing uqr, n brief currliulnm vilae nod 
he names :md adder*!,* «r two profea- 
clonal lefercrx. vttuulil he xeni nut Jatev 
Hun July 14. 1*172. quoting rtferenen 

T!.*l 292/711 A . 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
IN DIES- JAMAICA 

APPIICATIONS ore trailed tor U) 
HBNtllR LRCTURBSHIP or ibl l.UC- 
TIIRKSIIIP tn SPANISH. ApnlLanil 
should be qualified to teach Annllr J JSn-i“- 
ixh t.lntutitlc* or Modern Snonlxh l f tn }5: 
kiil.tr l.iteiniiire or the History or me 

br SalBry £2-70.1- £4.200 P-n.. 

iht Vi Mu-Li.21.5 d.b. Child ttBiiwftncc. 
Fdt.^.U, Family passages: triennial study 

lrJi lktallid □ppllcatlon* (A cnplwl naming 
three iSwrca should be koi us soon nx 

povstoic to the Reiiarrar. unl.eislty ot 
{he Wesl Indie*. Kinasion 7. Juninlca, 
Well Indies, f(Otn whom lurlher purtlii^ 
l ull are av a ilable- — 

UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY _ 
ULAD Dl- V ATAI-QUUING 

DliPARTMLNT 

aPPI ICATIONS are tratteJ toe Ute 
POST of IIHAI3 of the ^ *1 ALGIilJlNU 
DEPARTMENT of Ou 
Sulury within Ihe range, l..#w to u.w 
of the salary tcalc. hSSU. Anpoiilintunt to 
date iron, Itl October. 197 i. or ns .uon 

oil Involves wording cltwely ' v *fJ> the 
Hlrmtogtuni l.tbrario t 

nit iui I on Project In tha production of 


E 

be obtained 

tram the nBrarlun. W" n'/h 
Mv *p 1 Biimlnah.ini. IHunwiwni li 1 5 - » < 
to Whom application* tonc LOW toaelUel 

uiih n unci :inii ol two luvn-ci 

52.uM Sc Vnt not later th.io I9ib July. 

1972. 


/ERS1TY OF 1FE* 
NIGERIA 


“ni* 

\x. c 


UNIVERSITY OF OXF0I 

DEPARTMENT OF ENOOrtf^ 



tlon. ’Hie pnxl ejrriev on rajif^-T-, 
■IX weeks nnnunl holiday. Tftrehi 
aihlsinm nnd the library <• welK 


s r , 


likely to expand. _ . 

.pnly to the Admlnlrlralof. Dtp 
Engineering Science, nrtr 


ixford.' 


THE UNIVERSITY CO 
OF WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH 
LIBRARY 

SUBJECT SPECIALIST 
(Social Science*) 
Professionally qualified IIS 
are invited io apply for th« K 
Relevant exlperlence and I I* 1 
icicnca degree arq .mviMM* m u‘j 
S alary Mil be e J ,h f r , ’ffirui} 
Library Aiilalam (£1 A>1 to w 
toe Assists ni Librarian leak ^ 

and furlher 
are obtainable from the k 
whom the .eomplewo ipp* 1 . 
be returned by I7tlt i»WiJ 

WESTMINSTER COL 
OXFORD 

Principal. D, W. CrOsapW*. 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


.-..—NS oil- Invited fur lai 
LFC1URI SillP nr thi LI 1 1 - 
IIP In PUR 1 1 it IUI St to ill • 
ihT 0( MODI RN I AN- 
8. ApMUan-.i must hose n autwl 
* re and nnwlht) n hlglur 

apninnriaie teaching »"d 

> tiwKRve wllliln Uir fut.iiwinq 
r Lad hj. visual nnd atlvunccd lan- 
|i Lmiul.llcs with pnnUii- 
•int lu RwmnnLc i nngi.xges : 
Artlna Liters. un nnd Lu'iure ; 
l Lntniure in Purliitvicvc. ' r J-h- 
“ttkatiuni in I'rcnvt, uit added 

I wire, lit CN2.315 in CNJ.K75 
aa ibi XNI.JMI to £N2 4l* per 
IIHU a £7 Sterilnai. It,e HtltMi 
. Supthememailnn Sihcme aril 
inntd to thix app.iinimeni 

, emigre ; lupcrannuatlnn nml 

1 idtcmei vurtudi alio* ah. re ’. 
'nmttt leave 

WXICdllun* tl cvpMv) tncl.nl- 
— and nam’ 

1 . l/J.rei»iiy ‘qf ’/ ifa. '“Fe-lft 1 . 


I trnlcalum slue and naming 3 
twfuld be forwarded hy all mail. 
btSaa lfith July, luij, iu< 

uiirtitiiy ot Ifa. I 1 . 

Atetmii its li. K. khmnd mi«q 
' to 1 Inter-llnlrtr.ity 1 nuncll. 
nham Cauri Rua,l. L.mdun, 
Fuilher nirllculart irf the 
may ha obtained hum cither 


Shropshire County 
Library 

Applications are 
Invited for the post of 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 
in the north west area 
(based at Oswestry 
Library). 

Salary : Librarians 
Grade (no bar). 
Details from : 

County Librarian, 
County Library 
Headquarters 
Column House, 

7 London Road, 

Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire. 



55s*s 

£1.9321. 


OXFORD REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
™F '• l» ■ busy Library which 
provide* tolormsUon on all Health Scr> 

S3 JfIM ■Krf'W'KlS-te 



•jlVERSlTY OF OTAGO 

•WRSaiN. HEW ZEALAND 
. CHIEF CAT A LOG U I R 
>x ^ . TUB LIBRARY 

yr'ATIGNS ore Invlled Itom per- 
Mademlg and library quxliB- 
wt ra vacant positron of 1 hid 
*2, >■ the Unlvtntiy Library. 

appolnlmailt will be rrrane. 
? to the kucceuful cxndtdslt‘i 



, *!*“ »"b to apply lor ihti povi 
,.tow 14 *m* to tbo Registrar 
vetirmiy, or tit ihe K»rctar»- 
jAtmcinoo ot Commr.nueallb 
"‘•UApf-v.I, to fioithm Square. 
fa.’SF'n.OPP ‘Itl. : III- MG 

” to* condliiooe ul uppolnmcnt. 

H|«i4 eloae la' Load go urd New 

•0 a 4u:y. I97J. 


UHBB 

Television Film Library 

Windmill Road, Brentford requires 

FILM LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS 

Dullaa Inolud# raaaarch and aupply of Him maleilal In raiponaa lo 
anqulrlea from pragramma daparltnanla ; cataloguing and claaalllcillon 
of BBC produced Him ; contlnuoua avaluallon of Film Library holding*, 
using aalabllahad crltarla io aniura that they era appropriate for 
fereaeeable require mania. 

Eaaenllal : Exparlanca In specialised, academic or well developed 
reference llbrerlBB using up-to-date professional methods ; a high 
level of general education : knowledge ol current alfahe and an 
awarenoss ol aclBntlflo. technological and sociological developments. 
Professional library quel If I cation e and a knowledge ol film handling 
techniques and terminology dealreble. .... 

Salary : ei.330-El.72S according lo experience and qualifications x £03 
lo maximum ot C2.004 par annum + 83b Shill Allowance. 

Write or telephone now lor application form (aneloalng addressed 
foolscap envelope and quoting (iterance 72.Q.6B7 T.LSI to Appoint- 
ment! Department, BBC, London W1A IAA. Tel. 01-680 4488 Eat. 4810. 


CITY 


LIVERPOOL LIBRARIES 

city of change Et ch allenge 

LIBRARIAN 

E2.19B-E2.457 (AP V) 

LIBRARIAN 

E1.932-C2.1S9 (AP IV) 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

£1 ,653-El, 932 (AP III) 

Applications are Invited Irom Chsrloiod Librarians for Ihe above 

Bble’^from the City Librarian. Central Libraries, William Brown 
Street, Liverpool, LJ8BW STANLEY HOLMES 

Chief Executive and Town Clark. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. ANDREWS 

Research Fellowship 
In Fine Arts 

Applications *« . invUcil tor a 
Kcrearch Fellnivdllp in «J ie l > c P ar ‘ r 
ment ul Fine Aria i«»r Hie jear 
1972/3. The Ftlkiw 
ilble fur die catal^uiB. «oJin«- 
tion and cnieivanun of • 
body nl materiel relating W the “ 
iluence popular culture on 21HU- 
arlT rxlilch »*« receoily 
donated to lho Unlwrally. TTie 
Felhiw will be expected lu devrlap 
hi. <ian rcaeukh proieci nn » nin- 
£rt°l”iwn this find- -Swl-cy in 

sSSSfses^s 

cod he ubiaittcd. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. ANDREWS 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN FINE ARTS 

Fine Arte lor lho academio year 
1972-73 within the salary range 
Ct 641-12 228. Preference may 
be given to 0 DPi’ c “"‘* 
good knowledge of 10m snd 20Bt 
Senfury EuropbiB 
Ilona Clwo coplee. pwerebly in 
lypeecrlpl) wfth the name* ol 
tluea lofarMB should be lodged 
by 8 July. 1972- with lho Deputy 
Racralarv of lho Univoieily, 
CoHoos Oate. Bl. Andrew*. File, 
from whom furlher parllculara mey 
be obtained. 


Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology 
Aberdeen 

SCHOOL OF 
URRARIANSHIP 

Senior Laelurar or Laelurar 
Appllcallona are Invlled Irom 
Chartered Librarians pielarebly 
wllh graduate and reeeanih 
quallficalione. 

Relevant IntoreBle are Library 
Organleatlon and Admlnlalraiton 
and ChHdran'e Literature, but 
other Bpeclallala may apply. 
Salary placing In range up to 
£4,074 lender review). 

Detalla and forma from Director. 
Robert Gordon's InaillutB of 
Technology! Schoolhill. 
Aberdeen ABfl iFft 


the MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
WYTHENSHAWE CENTRAL LIBRARY 
qi IB -LIBRARIAN, LENDING LIBRARY CHILDREN’S UBRARIAN 
AoptlcoilonS are invited for Ihe above posts ahteh * f* on fibrin ana 
refill. rBt Ltl 140-XI 653). WytheruhawO Central Library opened In 
Octobe r 1971.* It irflera 1 0 a population of 100,000 the lull range of 

fornu' and further detalla are avallablo from the Chje! 
A^ltwitTstafL Central Library, St l’cler’i Square. MwwUeater M2 JPD. 
' Cluitogdabe la I5lh July IY72- 


information 

Officer 

The Dickinson Robinson Group, a i large 
packaging organisation based in Bristol, 
has a vacancy for an Information Officer to 
assist in the provision of technical and 
marketing information. 

The Information Olficer would be based In 
the Central Library, but would 9pend pari of 
his/her time at the Research and Develop- 
ment Centre, maintaining a small library 
there. 

Applicants should have some experience 
of answering technical or commercial 
enquiries and must be able to organise 
Information tiles. A basic qualification in 
marketing, librarianshlp or Information 
work would be an advantage. 

Salary In the range Cl , 200-El ,300. 

Please telephone or write for an applica- 
tion foim to : — 

Mrs. K. L. Painter, 
Personnel Officer, 
The Dickinson Robinson Group, 
1 Redcilffe Street, 
Bristol BS9B7QY. 

Telephone : Bristol 294294. 

< g£) A Dickinson Robinson Group Company 


r i 


iv| NORTHAMPTON 

£KJ county borough 


CENTRAL 

LENDING LIBRARIAN 

£ 1 , 932 -£ 2 , 4 S 7 (AP 4 / 5 ) 

A ntmtified and experienced librarian Is required lo take 
S th! cental Lending Llbrary of Noitharnpton 
.A n i , Hr, k.|s|agt libraries for a town or its size in 
the country. Northampton's popul^lon ie at 
126,000 but this will grow to 230,000 over the next 15 

The Central Lending Library lisa a stall of 20 (3 pro* 
tesslonal staff) dealing with 1 million book Issues per 
year by a photo-charging system. , 

Commencing salary according to experience. 
Assistance with housing and removal expenses. I® 11 * - 
XrJ tedg^Q or ukvelUnfl allowance In approved 

oases. , 

Further particulars and application form from Town 
Clerk (Establishment), Guildhall, Northampton NN1 
IDE. Closing dale 17th July. 1972. 


COMMONWEALTH! INSTITUTE 

UBRARIAN 

Applications nre invited for die post of LIBRARIAN of the 
Commonwealth Institute, K-ensingtori. , . 

The Librarian is responsible not only for Jhc rtference and 
lending library but also for the expanding Resource Centre 

Atfriicri n is^shou Id be Chartered Librarians (or have equiva-. 
leSi 1 SSSlfleSEM wifi a knowledge of and mlerasl .u 
Commonwealth affairs and Common wealth literature. 

ma to y £ bi 8 '. 3 iul M d from thc areUtaM 
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